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"by precedes the ſun, ſometimes follows it, and ſets 


after it. Next to Venus comes our globe, the ſur- 


face of which is compoſed of land and water, moun- 
tains, and vallies ; and the interior part conliſts of 


beds and ſtrata of different ſubſtances. This earth | 


is the abode of a multitude of creatures, both ani- 
mate and inanimate, metals, plants, and animals. 
The Moon turns in a particular orbit round us, and 
accompanies our globe in the whole circle it de- 
ſcribes round the ſun. It is fifty times ſmaller than 
the Earth; and there are viſibly diſtinguiſhed in it, 
ſome parts that are light and ſhining, and others 
that are dark and dull: the firſt ſuppoſed to be con- 
tinents, and the others ſeas. For if the moon was 
compoſed only of one ſubſtance; if it was a body 
entirely ſolid, or entirely fluid, it would reflect the 
rays of the ſun all the ſame way, and we ſhould not 
ſee thoſe ſpots in it. A fluid body, ſuch as water, 
abſorbs a great quantity of rays, and only reflects 
a part of them: It is therefore very apparent, that 
the dark parts of the moon are ſeas, and that the 


bright parts are land. Amongſt the light parts, ſome 2 
are more brilliant than others, and even caſt a ſhade, 


They muſt then be higher than others, and reſem- 


ble our mountains. Some of thoſe mountains are 


alone, others are contiguous, and ſometimes form 


very long chains. In the ſeas of the Moon ſome f g 
parts are obſerved to be leſs dark, and appear, con- 


5 ſequently, to be like our iflavids;" The three laſt 
| planets of our ſolar ſyſtem are, Mars, Jupiter with 
four moons or re and Saturn with five. 
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30 years to finiſh his revolution. This vaſt domain 


Wis however but a part of the univerſe. - For each of 
the fixed ſtars, the number of which is perhaps 


and ſplendor, and its influence extends perhaps ſtill 
farther. 


was God, and thus the heavens declare the glory of the 
ody Lord! ! With what ſplendor does the majeſty of the 

t the ¶ Creator ſhine in thoſe wonderful works, which in- 

| not Z vite us ſo ſtrongly to pay a tribute of admiration. 
ater, ¶ and praiſe to the great Being who made them! Is 
flects i there any thing in nature more proper to inſpire us- 
that with ſublime ideas of the Deity, than the fight of 
c the he celeſtial ſky? Can we ever raiſe our eyes to hea- 
ome en, without having the moſt lively. ſenſe of the 
ade, lWmagnificence and greatneſs of him who gave being. 
ſem- io all things, and who governs them with incom- 


W innumerable ſolar ſyſtems, which contain ſo many. 


more than the grains of fand- on the ſea-ſhore, each 


of theſe ſtars may be conſidered as a ſun; which, 
if it does not ſurpaſs ours, at leaſt equals it in fize 


Such is che l greatneſs of the works oof 


9 prehenſible power, wiſdom, and goodnels .. What 
re we poor miſerable mortals, loſt in the immen- 
1 lity of the creation, who crawl like inſects on a 
rain of ſand? what are we, in compariſon of thoſe 


vaſt globes within their circle? What are we eſpe- 
cally, in cOmparyon of the Creator of all theſe. 
e * | Worlds, | 


THE WORLD 17 „ 


There are ſpots alſo viſible to us in them. "Rabin "I 
WY is fo far from the ſun, that he requires no leſs than 


of the ſun, which, without reckoning comets, ex- 
tends-to more than 900 millions of German leagues, 


= BLOSSOMS: or TREES. 

n theſe ſans; and chefs fried; which wa: ald 
not undertake to meaſure without our underſtand- 
ing being troubled and confounded ? And yet, this 
ſovereign Maſter of the immenſe univerſe deigns to 
think of us! He vouchſafes to honour us with his 
remembrance, his protection, and paternal care! 

What glory, what a delightful hope opens to our 

deſires! What motives for the lively grat 

tude! Let us proſtrate ourſelves at the age of 
the Wai eee er for * mme 8 


Are this A in which « our, ak ad + tells 
are adorned with all the arnaments of Spring, 

alt Europe appears with equal pomp, and every 
Where preſents the moſt chearful proſpect. The 
power of the firſt word protiounced by the Creator 
when he formed the world; produced all theſe mag- 
nificent effects. One hand alone, the hand of the 
Creator and Monarch of the world, has in a few 
days rene wed, and in a manner created the earth 
again, for the uf and pleaſure of his intelligent 
creatures. It is is he who calls forth the Spring. He 
alone cane 5 t & it to apſyar, becauſe he is tlie Lord 
FE who made it. Come, O man! come and try what 
thy wiſdo * and 8 can do. Aft thou able to 
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| BLOSSOMS: or TREES. . 


make a ſingle tree bloſſam, to call from the each 
the ſmalleſt blade of graſs, to order a fingle tulip. 
co appear in all its beauty? Draw near, learned ar- 

| tiſts, ſkilful painters, and contemplate theſe flowers, 
examine theſe maſter-pieces with the moſt r 
lous attention; is any thing wanting to their pes 
fection? Do you find any fault in the mixing *- 
| the colours, in their form, or proportion? Could 
your pencil expreſs the dazzling ret of the peacl- 
bloſſom ? Could you imitate the fine enamel, the 
uniformity, and ſimplicity with which a cherry-tree ET 28 
in bloſſom is adorned ? But why dot fay, imitate? 
Are you even capable of feeling all the magnifi- ID 
Lence of renewed nature,. or of: rung to yourſelf "BY 
W a juſt idea of its inimitable art? If 5 were do 
cronger proofs on earth of the power and wiſdom: | 
of God, the flowers of ſpring. alone would be 8 
W ficient to convince us of ic. Moſt. certainly the 
Lord declares himſelf in every part of the N 
His power evidently appears throughout the whole. 
Each tree that bloſſoms, each herb and flower, pro- 
cams his goodneſs and wiſdom, which is over all. 
WE the earth. We remark an infinite variety in the: 
4 bloſſoms of trees. All are beautiful; but their beau - 5 0 1 
ties are different. One ſarpaſſes another; but there. . 
are none which has not ſomething, pleaſing pecu-. 
; liar to itſelf.” However great the Creator in the 
diſpenſing his gifts, he ſtill reſerves to Himſelf the- 
liberty of beſtowing more on ſome than others. But 
this difference i is only in Eſpect to acceflary quali- 155 
lities. Such a a tree, for e has bloſſoms . 

| 3 OE "ORE 5 Cn 


7 BLOSSOMS: OF TREES. 


5 dazzling white ; another has red ſtripes and ſhades, 
Which the firſt wants; ſome have, added to the 
beauty of their form aol colour, an exquiſite per- 
yg But all theſe differences are only accidental, 

and do not in the leaſt affec their fertility. Thus, 
when God does not give us the ſame advantages 

as appear in ſome of our fellow-creatures, it ou ght 

not to afflit or diſturb us; for the loſs of any acci- 

dental beauty, of whatever nature it may be, does 
not hurt our real welfare in the leaſt. If we are 
not as rich, as highly conſidered, or of as fine a 

form as others, we may, notwithſtanding, be quite 

as happy, as virtuous, and as agreeable both to 

God and man. Provided we bear the fruits of pie- 

ty and virtue, we poſſeſs real beauty. For why do 

*  , the bloſſomsof trees pleaſe us, more than the rich 
| _ _ colours of a tulip, an auricula, or a ranunculus? 

It is becauſe the pleaſure the latter give us is of ſhort 

7 duration, whereas the others give us hope of deli- 
dens fruit. Let us not, therefore, confine our 
| withes to the beauty and exterier charms of a fine 
flower. The beauty, the graces, the bloom of 
health, and other outward advantages of nature, 

are not the things which afford us durable and per- 
wanent pleaſure. The bloſſoms which promiſe 

fruit agreeable to God, thoſe are what truly merit 

our eſteem. They will never fade. It is melan- 

choly to know, that all thoſe dazzling beauties we 

_ admire in the bloſſoms on the trees, will diſappear 

ina few days. And yet ſuch will be the fate of all 

.the blooming young people 1 now ſo vain of their 


+ | charms, 
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| charms. 146 this ks ever ion us in uche ſoli- 


tary walks we take in our gardens : And let our chief 


ſtudy be, to act in ſuch a manner, that when the 


beauty and charms of the body are no more, we may 
ſupply their place with abundant fruits of virtue and 
piety. A tree which has borne fine bloſſoms, ret, 


when ſummer comes, is without fruit, and only by 


1 its ſhade hurts the growth of the plants around it, 


is looked on with indifference, and even with con- 


, tempt. - It is noleſs melancholy to ſee a man who, 


| in the days of his youth, \was adorned with all the 

| charms of figure, and all the gifts of fortune, but” 
= who, in the ſummer. or autumn of life, bears no 
fruit, and even prevents it in others. May we, if 


| we ever reach that period i in which God and the | 


world expect fruit from us, may we be as rich in 
good works, as a peach-tree whoſe bloſſoms all 


come to perfection. Then ſhall we obtain the praiſe 
of man; and, what is much more important, we ſhall 


| | | gain the pavers! and 8 of the Moſt e 
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for the ne es 156 of. the corporeal world. 


In the n * chere! is not 008 ſmalleſt par- | 
3 FE og 3 ticle 


| eee 


| MOTION t ichavg ges fem abſclurely 9 of 


— 


— 


r CHANGES IN 


ticte th 2 conſtant and entire ſtate of SE — 


f Nothing more eafy than to be convinced of this, 
— 8 to what paſles on the globe we inhabit, 


turns, every 24 hours, round its own 


. ais, nol, by this motion, all the points of its ſur- 
face (except the poles) change place with more or 


Ie tefs rapidity. Under the line, where this motion 


with fo much velocity 


is the ſwifteſt, every thing moves more than two 
leagues in a minute, though it does not change its 


tuation on the ſurface, _ But, befides this, the 
earth makes its annual revolution round the ſun, 


moderate baleulatſone, it goes 146 leagues in a mi- 


7 afterwards loſt in the ins This! Is not all: Plants 
and animals every where require water to nouriſh 
them. The water riſes in vapours, which form in. 


and Whatever is not 


nute, though its courſe is not perceptible. The 


motion of earthly bodies is more obſervable. Lit- 


tle rivulets unite, and form greater. Theſe, in 
their turn, form torrents, and rivers, which are 


to clouds, and fall again in rain, ſnow, and fogs, 


gain into the ſea, where the flux and reflux, ſtorms, 


” torrents, &c. keep the water in a-perpetual mo- 


tion. Neither is there any repoſe in our atmoſphere. 


Between the tropics, an eaſt wind continually blows; 
and though, in other pa 


. Meteors alſo, of every 
bro errand The cont or ee earth 


hy 1 


, that, according. to the moſt. 


„ e c 


oeformed in its fall goes 2 


arts, one ſometimes per- 
ceives no motion, yet the barometers and TRIO 
meter prove that the air is never perfe 
ſort, ſhew that nature. is in 


i 2 

. 

9 -4 * 
e 


filled up; marſhes * 2 are covered wit 
3 Tay Beru, of the eek becomes firm Ne 
_ wet n each wy by" turns. Lafth 
continual variation of heat occaſions, e hour, e 
changes which are 0 * If we adde 
to this the motions v fible in animals, we may have | 
ſome idea of the contimua 

: very thing here is fangs. is bd, that man 
4 daily loſes about two ounces and an half in per- 
ppiration. It is rep! by other pa ticle: ; ſo that, . 
Wat the end of ten years, a man's body is entiref7 
" ps ont a animals. and; 8 ee dE rro 
7 Thus, eee Ging 6nd Wa erg 7 
36 _ grows and decays by turns. Ha word, to be 
i , and to die, is what continually paſſes on the 
1 eatre of the world. But this does not happen, as 
Nat firſt fight might be imagined, accidentally, or by 
chance, without order or defign. © Every thing 
acts according to certain laws, which tend to cer- 
tain ends. Every thing combines, every thin we 

| concurs, in the moſt perfect manner, to the glory | 
the Creator. All contributes, all ends in the hap- 

WT pincls of the univerſe. | Theſe continual revolu 
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'F 21 as which e- He 


| tibag a 88 88 Cy teach us 8 


— 


— "CHAN'GES,! Ge. 


When we conſider the continual vieiſſitudes, unn 


fecting leſſon for us, on the vanity of all earthly 
things, on the uncertainty and ſhortneſs of life, 
on the neceſſity of a: better ſtate, an everlaſting | 


when, in the midſt of the revolutions of the world, 
1 lift up my eyes towards thee, O Lord ! towards. 
_ thee, who art both immutable and eternal! Let 


| . fea be troubled, and the waves rear; let all that is. 
_ earthly be deſtroyed, and return to duſt; ſtill, thou. 


ſhalt ever be my refuge, and thy grace ſhall be my 


that this world cannot be our place of deſtination. 


all here below muſt undergo, is it not the moſt af- 


life in the world to come? Tes, every thing points 
out to us our true deſtination, and declares we are 
but ſojourners and travellers on the eartn. 

With what conſolation my ſoul is biete, | 


the mountains be ſhaken, and fall down; let the 


art, and ever wilt be invariably the ſame. Thou ; 


conſolation to all eternity. I Hope ſoon to reach 
that bleſſed abode, where there will be no more 
change of day and night, nor variation of times and: il 
ſeaſons. There, in a perfect and uninterrupted. "we: 5 
en J ſhall e e thy Tow i O Bodi 
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An InyrraTION TO SEEK 855 IN TRE Wonxs: 
„ "7 Na rung. Ds 
* 0 my ſoul, awake from the Bünder 


in which thou bak been fo long plunged, * 


IN VITATION TO SEEK: GOD. . 
be attentive to all around. thee. Conſ der ehyſelf 

and all other creatures. Reflect on their origin, 
their conſtruction, their form, their uſe, and a 
rhouſand other circumſtances, which muſt fill every 
atttentive obſerver of the works of God with admira- 
W tion. When thou ſeeſt the ſky, with its variety 
of lively colours, the ſtars which ſhine ſo bright, 
W the light which diſcovers to thee the objects around, 

W ak thyſelf, from whence proceeds all this? Who 
formed that immenſe expanſe of heavens ? Who 
placed in the ſky thoſe innumerable fires, thoſe 
WW ſtars, which, though at ſo prodigious a diſtance, 
dart their rays even unto us? Who ordered the ſtars 
WW to move with ſo much regularity, and the ſun to 
ive light and heat to the earth? Is it not thee, | 
WF adorable Creator? Yes, it is thy mighty word, that 


called forth all things, and ordained them to exiſt 


mand live. What muſt be thy greatneſs, thy incom- 
prehenſible greatneſs, O Lord God! to enable thee 
co make all theſe out of nothing! How infinite thy 
WS goodneſs to have ſo planned every thing, that all 
contribute to our happineſs ! Stupendous moun- 


4 | tains! what mighty hand fixed your foundations? 
= Who raiſed your heads to the very clouds? Who 


We adorned you with foreſts, with fruit trees, with 
plants, and flowers? Who covered your tops with 
= ſnow and ice? Who cauſed to flow out of your 
Wo bowels thoſe ſprings and rivers, which water and 
enrich the ground? It is thy hand, O almighty | 
„ Creator! which has done all theſe wats. and 1 
adore that n Hand, with ſentiments of admi- 


ration, | 


. 
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| rate?. This is thy w 3 01 1 d 
earth proceeds from thee. 0 _ oP ani - 
L mated beings, who people the air, the waters, and 
he land, to whom do vou oe your exiſtence, 
your conſtruction, and thoſe inſtinòts fo various and 
. wonderful, which aſtoniſſi our reaſon, and are 
fo well adapted to your nature and et. oe 7 
What a multitude of wonders may I not ob 
myſelf? How does » handful of duſt become a body, 
bell organized? How is it that one of its par 's bas 
- fight; that another, by means of the undulationof 
air, is informed of the thoughts of other people 3 
chat one part taſtes. the different flawours of foot? 
Hoy is it that 1 have the faeulty of communicating 
my ideas and deſires? How does n little matter 
bruiſed by my teeth afford me ſo many agrecable 
fenſations? I acknowledge the hand of my Oreator, 
n all theſe incompr henſible wonders. Les, Lord 
thy wiſdom, thy power, ee 8 Fon. 
e ee eee, e i bit e 
- ſhall be to ſeck rig i ll thy eas. in there 
10 nat lead us unto thee, ab de rde een | 
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SEEK GOD. +": 
| our remembrance thy power, thy wiſdom, and thy 


goodneſs : The beſt uſe we can make of the days 
in ſpring, in the midſ of all the revolutions which 


to thee, O Father of nature! to thee, who in all 
ſeaſons openeſt thy bountiful hand, to fill every 
creature with thy bleſſings. Grant, O Lord! each 
time we acknowledge thy majeſty. and beneficence, 
that we may bleſs thy name with tranſports of gra- 
titude and joy for the wonders of thy. wiſdom; and 

let our moſt pleaſing occupation . 10 ae BY | 
EARS hae . JJ 
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1 HE morning dawn Albers to oh i 2 
new and magnificent creation. The ſhades 
of night deprive us of the ſight and enjoyment of 
the earth and ſky : But when the light of day re- 
turns, we ſee all nature renewed and embelliſhed. 
On a ſudden we ſee the earth arrayed in all its mag- 
nificence; the mountains crowned with foreſts ; 
the hillocks clothed with vines; the fields covered 
with their harveſts, and the meadows watered with 
rivulets. The horizon glows; the clouds are all 
tinged with variety of the livelieſt colours; chear- 
ful flowery vales are diſcovered at a diſtance; light 

Vox. It. . vapours 
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are now making on the earth, is, to raiſe our eyes 
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„ T-WE DAWN. 


_ theſe wonders! From thee proceeds each beauty 


vapours ariſe and change to gold; and the dew. 
drops that fall on the flowers take the mild luſtre 
of pearls. By degrees, as the light increaſes, the 
ſpectacle becomes more magnificent. We go from 

light to light, till at laſt nature preſents us with her 
molt glorious object. The ſun riſes: and the firſt 
Tay that eſcapes over the mountain which had con. 
cealed-it from us, darts rapidly from one end of the 
| horizon to the other. More rays follow, and 
ſtrengthen the firſt. By degrees the diſk of the ſub 
comes out, and-ſhews itſelf intire; then advances 
farther into the ſky, and runs its courſe with a ma- 
jeſty which the human eye can no longer ſupport. 
Were any one now to ſee this delightful ſcene from 
the top of a hill in the country, what would he 
think? what would he do? Ah! doubtleſs, he would 
proſtrate himſelf, full of ſweet emotion and pious 
reſpect, to adore that God who is the Author of 
the ſun. Eternal Being! (would he cry) in the 
beauties of the riſing day, I acknowledge thy x power 
and wiſdom. With the lark, who towering in the 
air ſalutes the morn, and 8 its arrival by 
the ſweetneſs of its notes, I ſoar towards thee, O 
Lord! who art Father of the whole creation, The 
joy and gladneſs of all nature, the animation of e- 
very being, invites me alſo to raiſe my ſoul towards 
thee with the moſt lively tranſports of gratitude and | 
joy. At this moment, while the ſun is darting his 
 firſtrays upon the earth; millions of creatures praiſe 
and er thee. Can I then be ſtill inſenſible to all 
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of the morning dawn; from thee who art the ſource. 
of all light. It is thou who haſt given it thoſe love- 
ly colours, and impreſſed a ſenſe of them on our | 
ſouls. Thou haſt given us a ſoul of a heavenly na- 
ture, capable of tracing thee in all thy works. Our 
eyes ſeem to behold thee in the ſplendor of the riſing | 
ſun. If thou didſt not exiſt, there would-be neither 
ſun, nor dawn, nor creation. But we know that 
thou exiſteſt from all eternity, We rejoice that thou. 
art our Father, as thou art the Father of the Auro 

But are not thoſe indolent men much to be cn 
who never gave themſelves the heavenly pleaſure 
of contemplating the riſing ſun? O if they were but 
rational enough to indulge in the pure and delight- 
ful enjoyment, which this magnificent object of na- 


feel, that the ſight of beautiful nature muſt natural · 
ly fill the heart with pious delight, and profound 
veneration for the Creator! If they could, in fine, 
comprehend „ that one ſingle thought, which riſes- 
in the ſoul on ſeeing the dawn of day, may become 


6 by | the happy beginning of a Chriſtian life, would it 

The not be worth giving up ſome hours of ſleep for it | 
Let us ſometimes deprive ourſelves of morning- 

f WF ſlumbers, in order to enjoy the ſatisfaction of con- 

ards templating the riſing ſun. - Thoſe have loſt. infinite 

and W pleaſure who have never ſeen the dawn, 

42 and bleſſed the creator on 15 fight of 3 * 
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ture is ſo calculated to inſpire! If they could but Ne 
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 WonvpeRrs or VIS IOX. 


IN order to perceive things not within ourſelves 


there muſt proceed rays from them which fall 


on our eyes. Thoſe rays which enter into the eye, 


paſs through the cornea, through the watery hu- 


mour, through the pupil, and penetrate at laſt even 


into the cryſtalline. After having been ſufficiently 
refracted and collected together in this place, they 


paint on the retina (behind the glafly humour) the 
image of the outward objects, and they draw it with 
a perfect exactneſs and clearnefs. The rays then 
touch the optic nerve, which is as ſenſible as the 
fineſt ſtring of a harpſichord. This nerve, by its 
| motions a vibrations produces different ſenſations 
In the ſoul, and excites perceptions and ideas in it. 


conformable to the impreſſions which the outward 


objects make upon the brain. What has juſt been 


ſaid of the fight, ſhews that it is one of the chief 


wonders of human nature, and well deſerves ſome 
reflection upon it. The image of all outward ob- 


jeQs is painted on the retina upſide down, and yet 
we ſee them right, and in their real fituation. How 
is it, that the largeſt objects are painted in our eyes 


extremely ſmall, and yet we fee every thing accord- 
: ing to its real ſiae ? How is bh that when we ſee 
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from a high. tower ſome ilar of houſes UTI us 
in a great city, that each of them is painted ſo ex- 
actly in our eyes, on a ſpace which is ſcarce three 
times as large as the head of a pin? So many mil- 
lions of rays come through a very little opening, 
and collect together on the retina which lines the 
| inſide of the eye, without confounding with one 
another, and till preſerving. the ſame order the 
points of the object from whence they proceeded. 
had amongſt themſelves. But this is not all. Look- 
from the top of a high maſt at a fleet in full fail 3 
contemplate the ſea itſelf, how many millions of 
waves will you ſee ? Each of them, however, re- 
flect a maſs of rays upon our eyes, ſmall as theꝝ are. 
Afterwards, on a calm day, go on a high mountain, 
and look over a country of five or ſix leagues ex- 
tent: Each tree, each herb, or even blade of graſs, 
ſends rays to us, other wiſe it would be impoſſible X; 
we ſhould ſee a continued verdure on the fields be- I 


do not ſe. 1 "i and; ;chough we have k two eyes, ; 
that each object appears ſingle? Another cauſe of | 
admiration is,. that thoſe objects which we ſee are 
not alone viſible to us. We are ſurpriſed at the 
number of rays they ſend to ſo ſmall a ſpace as the 
pupil of an eye, yet they convey as much to ſpaces pe: 
of that ſize every where. It is for that purpoſe, 
that wherever we go, newrays ſupply the place of 4 
the preceding, and render viſible to us the ſame 
objects we perceived before we changed place. 5 
All the rays neceſſary: for that purpoſe exiſt, ready. 
is d 
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to meet our eyes. But all the rays that are admitted 
into the eye do not take effect. Along with thoſe, 


there are numberleſs others, which being much 


weaker, are effaced by the light 6f the firſt, but 
are always ready to do the ſame offices when re- 
quired. If we prick a ſheet of paper with a pin, 
and look through the hole, (ſo much leſs than our 
eye), we ſtill, however, ſee the objects, though they 
appear much ſmaller to us. But who reflects upon 


all this? The habit of ſeeing, as ſoon as we open 


our eyes, makes us conſider this operation as a thing 


extremely ſimple and eaſy to comprehend. We are, 


however, far from being able to explain the man- 
ner in which we ſee objects. Indeed, we know how 


the image forms itſelf in the bottom of the go We 


alſo know what all the parts which compoſe it con- 


tribute to it. But that is not ſufficient : For the eye 


can have no idea of what paſſes in it. It ĩs there- 


fore neceſſary, that the impreſſions which the rays 
make upon it ſhould reach to the brain; and that, 
in order to do fo, the raysſhould paint the image on 
a coat woven with nerves, which correſpond with 


thoſe of the brain. In this manner, the motion im- 
preſſed by the rays on the nerves of the retina, is 
tranſmitted by the optic nerve to the brain. But we 


cannot properly deſcribe what paſſes there; becauſe 


we do not perfectly know, either the nature of the 


brain, or the uſe of its ſeveral parts. Yet after all, 
what we do comprehend is ſufficient to prove the 


greatneſs of the divine power, wiſdom, and good- 


the 
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the work of a ſovereign Intelligence, which is eve- 
ry where manifeſt, both within and without our 
ſelves, and which is ever attended with unlimited 
goodneſs. —— . ſoul, therefore, everacknow- 
ledge thy goodneſs, O my God, and my 1 mouth de- 
clare the S of thy power: Wonders which 
paſs my conception, but which a are ever uſeful and 

n | 
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WHAT a change is there throughout all nature, ö 
and how great is the goodneſs of that ſupreme *' 
Being, who cauſes the ſeafons to ſucceed each other 
fo regularly. Ourearth, which reſted during win- 
ter, reſumes its ornaments and its fertility: The 


joy and gladneſs. A very few months ago, the 
whole ſurface of the earth was harren. and defart. 
The vallies, the proſpe& of which: gives us tow | 
ſuch pleaſure, were buried in 2 deep ſnow... The 
mountains, whoſe grey tops wee Iſe to the very 


whole creation is animated, revived; and full ß 


clouds, were covered with ſhow: and ice, en rel.. | 


loped in impenetrable fogs. In thoſe verdant 
walks, which the nightingale now inhabits, nothing 
was ſcen but dry leafleſs branches, The rivers and 
ſtreams, which murmur as they flow, were topped 

| in 
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in their courſe by the ice, which froze them. The 
birds, which now fill the air with their ſongs, were 
inſenſible, in caves and marſhes, or gone to other 
countries. There reigned a mournful ſilence every 
where ; and, as far as our ſight could reach, we 
faw only a diſmal ſolitude. But fearce has the al- 
mighty breath been felt, when nature eomes out of 
its inanimate ſtate, and life, pleaſure, and charms, 
are ſpread around us. The ſun approaches our globe; 
and, at once, the atmoſphere is penetrated with a 
quickening warmth ; the whole vegetable kingdom 
proves its beneficent effect; and the earth produces 
graſs, flowers, and greens of every ſort. Now, 
the whole face of the earth is renewed and embel- 
liſhed. At the fight of this happy revolution, can 
we fail of looking eee Being, who. is the 
| Cauſe of all. 
6 Lord, thou vilteſt FL a and makeſt FA 
« wallies to ſmile. Thou ſprinkleſt them with dew 
« to enrich them, and the ſprings with which thou 
« watereſt them are always plentiful. At thy com- 
< mand, our barveſts are ripe, and · fill our hearts 
« with j joy. Thy blefling is upon our furrows, and 
44 the rain refreſhes the dry earth. Thou makeſt 
44 it ſoft, and bleſſeſt the ſeed; Thou crowneſt the 
„ year with thy bleſſings. I : word maketh the 
& ground fruitful. ' Vader. thy teps the flowers and 
4 fruit ſpring up.  Blefling and fruitfulneſs are 
« thine. The paſtures of the deſart are-watered, 
« and the little hills are adorned with a beautiful 
« verdure. The countries are covered with flocks, 
| W and 
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« and the vallies are full of corn. Every place re- 


« ſounds with ſongs of joy and gladneſs. The 5 


“ praiſes and thankſgivings of all nature riſe to * 5 
« ven itſelf. ho i) 
In this revolution, which the ring brings with 
it, I behqld an emblem of the ſalutary change which 
a ſoul experiences, who has not reſiſted the opera- 


tions of the divine grace. It had, before, no reat | 


beauty ; its faculties were depraved and inordinate; 
it was unable to produce pious fruits. But, how 
happy its Mate, ſince it has felt the mild influence 
of grace. It is now like the earth, in ſpring, which 
feels the power of the ſun. Ignorance vaniſhes z.. 
folly and vice diſappear ; the paſſions are ſubdued ; 
the heart is full of virtuous and religious ſenti- 


ments, the fruits of which delight and edify man: 


kind. O how happy would I be, if this ſpring of 
nature were to become the æra of ſo ſalutary a 
change in me ! Shall I be ſingle throughout all na- 
ture, in ſhewing neither life, grace, or improve- 
ment? Shall I remain barren and dead, whilſt an 
univerſal fertility is ſpread over all the earth? No. 

I will become a new creature; and, with the af. 


ſiſtance of thy grace, O God! I will endeavour to | 


produce fruits of righteouſneſs and piety, e 5 
in thy ſight, and euer to n 75 | 
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Turns are, at proſent; navy! abs N 
| before our eyes in the vegetable kingdom, 
but there are ſtill many more which eſcape our 
ſight, and which nature does in ſecret. The feed, 
ſome time ago ſowed in the ground, ſwells, increaſes, 
and the plant by degrees ſhoots up and grows. This 
mechaniſm deſerves ſo much the more attention, 


as it is, properly ſpeaking, the ſource of all the beau · 


ties which ſpring and ſummer prefents us with in 
the vegetable kingdom. The ſeed is compoſed of 
different parts, according to the different ſpecies 3 
but the chief is the germ. Each ſhoot has two 


parts; the one fimple, which becomes the root; 
the other ſcaly, which riſes and becomes the ſtalk 
and head of the plant. The body of mbft plants 


is compoſed of two pieces, which are called lobes, 
that are filled with a meally ſubſtance, which ferns 


for ſeminal leaves to the plant. Moſſes have the 


moſt ſimple ſeed of any. It conſiſts only in the. 


ſhoot, without pellicles or lobes, A certain degree 


of moiſture and warmth are abſolutely neceſſary to 
make the ſeeds ſpring up. The increaſe of heat, and 
the difference obſervable in the taſte and ſmell, feem 


to diſcover here a ſort of fermentation, By means 
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off, when the plant no longer requires them. Cer- 
| tain herbs, which grow on mountains, are of a very 


| expoſed to the outward air and the power of the ſun. 
Its parts, therefore, remain folded, and laid one upon 
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| of this preparation, the meally ſubfinace of the lobes 


becomes proper to nouriſh the tender ſhoot. It is 
known by experiments, which have been tried with 
coloured juices, that this ſubſtance ſucks in a moif.. 
ture, whichfurniſhes a proper nouriſhment, with the 
aſſiſtance of air, and of heat, till the plant has acquir- 
ed conſiſtence enough to profit by the juices which 
the root procures for it. Then the exhauſted lobes 
dry by degrees, and, at the end of a fe weeks, fall 


particular nature. As their duration is ſhort, it vou © 


often happen that the ſeed would not have time to 


ripen. In order, therefore, that the ſpecies ſhould 


not periſh, the bud, which contains the ſhoot; is form- 


ed at the top of the plant, puts out leaves, falls, and 
takes root. But, when the plant comes out of the 
earth, it would run too great riſk, if it was at once 


another, nearly as it was in the {cod. But, by degrees, 
as the root ſtrengthens, and ſtretches on all lides, 1 it 
furniſhes the upper veſſels with abundance of juice, 
by means of which all the organs ſoon unfold them- 
ſelves. The plant i is, at firſt, almoſt gelatinous, but 


it gradually acquires more W and is al 


—— 


ways increaſing 

This abridgement of the 1 * thy las of 
plants is ſufficient toſhew-us, how many preparations 
and means nature makes uſe of, to produce one ſin» 
gle little plant. When, therefore, we ſee a ſeed 
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ſpring up, which we have ſowed, we muſt not ima- 
gine (as is uſually the caſe) that it is not worth our 
attention. It is one of thoſe wonders of nature, 

. which is a ſubject of reflection for the greateſt men. 
At the ſight of this phenomenon, let us filently ad- 
mire the power and wiſdom of that God, who is a- 
dorable in all things. The order with which the 
plants ſo regularly ſucceed one another, is a proof 
of that wiſdom, which manifeſts itſelf even in the 

| ſmalleſt things. This reminds us of our moral na- 
ture: That alſo contains a certain ſeed, which ſhoots 
-with years, which grows and bears fruit. In the 

= deſigns of the Creator, this was a means to lead us 
to happineſs; but our natural corruption, and out- 
ward ZN often defeat thoſe merciful i in- 
tentions. 1 855 „ It, 
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Z W. E are mack 4 to the Aatrralifis for tak- 
ing the trouble to make inquiries into-the ge- 

- neration and propagation of animals, and ſpread- 
ing more light upon the ſubject. Nothing contri- 
butes more to the glory of the Creator, than the 
obſervations made on the wiſdom which appears 

in the production of animated beings. The leſs 
3 | 4 | We 


CHICK IN THE EGG. ag 
we are able to give an account of all his works, the: 


nity of knowing ſome of them at leaſt, With this: 
view, and to lead us to admire the wiſdom of God, 


the egg; ſuch as has been diſcovered by one of the 
egg twelve hours, when they begin already to dif-/ 


cover in it ſome lineaments of the head and body 
of the chicken, which is to be born. The heart ap- 


is yet ſeen. At the end of 48 hours two veſicles of 
blood can be diſtinguiſhed, the pulſation of which 
is very viſible. One is the left ventricle, the other 
the root of the great artery. At the fiftieth hour 
| one auricle of the heart appears, and reſembles a 


auricles already viſible draw nearer to the heart 
Fes than they did before. The auricle which appears 
ad- firſt, ſeems to have two horns, but it is afterwards. 
ri- found to be two auricles. The liver appears to- 
the wards the fifth day. At the end of 131 hours, the 


138 hours, the lungs and ſtomach become viſible; 
Vol. II. a 5 C p73 . 8 and 


more earneſt we ſhould be to take every opportu- | 


let us now conſider the formation of the chick in | 


greateſt naturaliſts. The hen has ſcarce ſat on the 


| pears to beat at the end of the ſecond day: {ws | 
at that time the form of a horſe-ſhoe, dab no blood 


lace, or nooze folded down upon itfelf.. The beat- 
ing of the heart is firſt obſerved in the auricle, and 
afterwards in the ventricle. At the end of ſeven- 
ty hours they diſtinguiſh wings, and on the head 
two bubbles for the brain; one for the bill, and 
two others for the — and hindpart of the 
head. Towards the end of the fourth day, the two 


firſt voluntary motion is obſerved. At the end of 
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and at the end of ry the inteſtines, the loins, and 
the upper jaw. At the 144th hour, two ventricles 
are ſeen, and two drops of blood, inſtead of the 
ſingle drop which was ſeen before. The ſeventh 
day, the brain, which was flimy, begins to have 
ſome conſiſtence. At the 190th hour of incuba- 
tion, the bill opens, and the fleſh appears on the 
breaft. At the 194th, the ſternum is ſeen, that - 
is to ſay the-breaſt-bone. At the 210th, the ribs 
come out of the back, the bill is very viſible as well 
- as the gallbladder. The bill becomes green at the 
„„ end of 236 hours; and if the chick is taken out of 
. its coverings, it evidently moves itſef. The fea- 
_ © thers begin to ſhoot out towards the 240 hours, 
and the ſkull becomes griſly. At the 264th, the eyes 
appear. At the 288th the ribs are perfect. At 
the zzrſt the ſpleen draws near the ſtomach, and 
57 de lungs: to the cheſt. At the end of 355 hours, 
che bill frequently opens and ſhuts; and at the end 
ol 451 hours, or the 18th day, the firſt cry of the 
chick is already heard. It afterwards gets more 
ſtrength, and grows continually, till at laſt it ſets 
itſelf at liberty, by opening the priſon in which it 
was ſhut up. Adorable wiſdom of God ! it is by 
ſo many different degrees, that theſe creatures are 
brought into life. All theſe progreſſions are made 
"I rule; and there is not one of them without fuf- 
ficient reaſon. If, for example, the liver is al- 
ways formed towards the end of the fifth day, it 
is founded on the preceding ſituation of the chick, 


and on * * that were to follow. No part 
I „ of 


of its bay could appear ſooner or ie Wiel - 
| the whole embryo ſuffering, and each of its limbs 


| becomes viſible at the moſt proper moment. This : 
W ordination, ſo wiſe, and ſo invariable in the produc- „ 
tion of this animal, is manifeſtly the work of a W455 


prems Being: but we ſhall ſtill more ſenſibly ac- 

knowledge the creative powers of the Lord,-if we 

| conſider in the whole the manner in which the chick 
is formed out of the parts which compoſe the egg. 


How wonderful is it, that there thould be in this | 


egg, the principle of life of an animated being; that 


all the parts of an animals body ſhould' be con- 


cealed in it, and require nothing but heat to un- 


| fold and quicken them ! That the whole formation 


of the chick ſhould be ſo conſtantly and regularty 
| the ſame way! That exacthy at the ſame time; the 


= fame changes take place in twenty eggs, or more A | 
that a hen hatches ! That when the poſition of an 5 


egg is changed, and turned from one {ide to the o 
ther, it does not in the leaſt hurt the foetus, or pre. 5 
vent its formation! That the chick when it is 
hatched is heavier than the egg was before! Even 
theſe are not all the wonders in the formation of 

| the chick. The microſeope, and the obſerving ſpi- 
rit of man have only diſcovered what falls the moſt 
under our ſenſes, how many things, the com- 
| plete diſcovery of which is reſerved for thoſe who 
come after us, or of which we ſhall not have a per- 
fect knowledge till in a future ſtate! How many 


inquiries may be made upon this myſtery of gene- 55 
= ration, W which the human mind can never 


bl 
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here reſolve : but let not this i ignorance diſcourage 


us; let us only think of making a good uſe of the 


— 


Gall degree of knowledge we have, by leading us 


to Le and praiſe the wiſdom, the e and 
yo goodneſs of our Creator, 
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N all ſides I Fe amultitude of Howens in 

the bud.—They are at preſent enveloped and 
cloſely ſhut up in {their intrenchments. All their 
beauties are hidden, and their charms are veiled. 
Such is the wretched miſer who lives by himſelf, 
who centres all in Himſelf, and whoſe views are 
mean and ſelfiſh; who connects every thing with 
himſelf; who makes his own private advantage or 


Pleaſure the only object of his deſires, and the nar- 


row motive of his actions. But ſoon the penetrat- 
ing rays of the ſun will open the buds of the flowers, 
and will deliver them from their ſilken bonds, that 
they may blow magnificently in our ſight. With 
what a charming bloom they will then bine! What 
delightful perfumes they will exhale! Thus alſo 
may the moſt ſordid miſer become beneficent when 
his ſoul is enlightened with grace. To a heart of 
ſtone may ſucceed a feeling and compaſſionate one; 
2 n eee 1 the {weeteſt and tendereſt e- 

motions, 
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motions. By the mild influence of the Sun of rightè- 

ouſneſs, the ſocial affections difcover themſelves and 

open more and more. Senſibiſity no longer cen- 

tres in one object; it becomes univerſal; it takes 
in all mankind; it extends its generous kate, and 
all that is within! its reach is benefited by it. When 

I reflect on the buds and bloſſoms, I think of you, 
O lovely youth of both ſexes ! The beauty and 

power of your minds are not yet unfolded. Your 
faculties are ſtill in a great meaſure concealed, The 
hope which your patents and maſters. conceive of - 
you will not ſo ſoon be realized. When you walk 
with your parents in the country or gardens; con- 
ſider theſe buds, and ſay to yourſelves: Lreſemble 
that bud; my-parents-and-maſters.expe& from me 1 
the re, of my talents and faculties; they do 

every thing for me; they negle& nothing for my 

information and inſtruction; they watch moſt ten- 

derly over my education, to the end that I may be- 

come (firſt by bloſſoms and afterwards by excellent 

fruit) their joy and comfort, and make myſelf uſe- 

ful to ſociety. I will therefore · do all in my power 

to fulfil the pleaſing hopes they form. I will take 

advantage of all the improvement and inſtruction : 

they give me, in order to become every day wiſer, 

better, and more amiable. For this purpoſe, I will 

take care not to give way to the deſires and paſſions: 

of youth which might be fatal to my innocence, and : 

deſtroy all the hopes conceived of me. 

In the morn of life I bloſſom like the bud which 

22 3 opens. My heart beats with joy, views 

C3 29 


he 
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6. to the moſt chearful hopes, and ſees e but 
_ © happineſs in future. But if I was imprudent e- 
tc nough to give a looſe to mad defires, and the falſe 
« pleaſures of luxury, thoſe guilty flames would 
&« ſoon . and ae wy young e 
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L T i is one of the advantages of Spring, that it fur 
niſhes us with an opportunity of obſerving the 
induſtry and labours of the bee. Certainly a bee- 

ive is one of the fineſt Lights a lover of nature can 

ever have. We cannot tire contemplating that labo- 
ratory where millions of artificers are employed in 
different works. We are in a continual ſtate of ſur- 
priſe on ſeeing their order and regularity; and par- 
ticularly in thoſe magazines ſo plentifully furniſhed 
with all that is neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the 
ſociety in winter. What merits our attention more 
than all the reſt is, the indefatigable application and 
uninterrupted labours of this little republic. The 
bees give us an example of induſtry and activity, 
which is not only uncommon, but perhaps has not 
its equal. They appear as ſoon as winter is over, 
even when it might ſtill be feared, that the cold 
would hurt them and benumb their delicate limbs. 
When the juices of the Howers which begin to blow 

f I | have 
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have not yet been ſufficiently digeſted 6 the man. 
ſo as to furniſh honey in plenty, the bees ſtill ga- 


activity redouble very evidently during ſpring and 
ſummer. . They are never idle in thoſe ſeaſons. - 
They do all they can; and do not deſpiſe ſmall pro- 
fits, provided they can only increaſe a little their 
proviſions. In the building their cells they are fo - 
indefatigable, that we are aſſured, that a honey- 
comb of double cells, back to back, ſuch as three 
thouſand bees can lodge in, is diſpatched i in twenty 
four hours. This whole work is divided amongſt 
the members of the republic. While ſome of the 
bees are gatherin g the wax, preparing it, and fill- 
ing the magazines, others are employed in diffe- 
rent works. Some take the wax, and make uſe of 
it to build their cells; others knead it, poliſh, arid - - 
purify it; others gather the honey from the flowers, 
and lay it in the hive for the daily ſubſiſtence, and 
for future occaſion. Others, ſtill, cloſe with a co- 
vering of wax the cells in which they keep their 
winter proviſion of honey. Some carry food to 
their young, and cloſe with wax the cells of the 
little ones that are near the time of transformation, 
to prevent their being diſturbed in working their 
way out. Some cloſely ſtop up with a ſort of bird- 
lime all the chinks and holes 3 in the hive, and co- 
ver all the weak places, that neither the wind or 
little inſects may find entrance. Some drag out of the 
hive the dead bodies which might infect them; or, if 
thele dead bodies are too * to be carried away, 


/ 


ther ſome little for their food. But their cares and 
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they cover them over with bird. lime or Wax, and 
cement them in ſuch a manner, that in corrupting 
under that cruſt, they cannot ' occaſion any bad 
ſmell.— But it js not enough to admire the activi. 
ty of theſe little creatures: It ought to give us e- 
mulation, and ſerve us as a model, conſidering the 
proportion between us. We have many more mo- 
tives for diligence than thoſe inſects. We have an 
immortal ſoul of ineſtimable value. With what 
application ought we to labour for its happineſs, and 
to avoid what might lead to its total rum ! What 
is more calculated to excite us to activity and inde. 
Fatigable diligence, than the conſidering, that the 
fruit of our labours does not merely extend to a 
few days and years, but to eternity itſelf ? The bee 
gathers honey not only for herſelf but for her fu- 
periors. Whereas, in applying ourſelves to wiſdom, 
we labour for ourſelves, and we gather: fruits for 
'everlaſting life. Let us, therefore, never be ſloth- 
ful or idle in doing good; but let us acquit ourſelves 
of the duties of life with all poſſible zeal and fideli- 

Let us without delay perform the taſk. thaf is 
allotted us: And let us labour, while it is yet day; 
for the night cometh in which no-one can work. 
Let us take continual care, that we ſhew dili- 
4 gence, to the full aſſurance of hope unto the end. 
E That we be not ſlothful, but followers of them 
cc who through faith and patience inherit the pro- 
% miſes.” And this the rather, as we ſhall ſoon 
loſe the power of labour, by the winter of old age, 
and ps, 8 that draweth nigh; z and laſtly, by death, 
which 
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which will decide our fate for ever. © man l go 
« to the bee, conſider the wiſdom of her ways, and 
« contemplate her works. Admire her activity, 
(c and the induſtry with which ſhe draws ſomething 
4 out of every thing. Always employed, ever in- 
« defatigable, night and day ſhe labours, and ſup- 
« ports with courage the troubles of her ſnhort life.“ 
And wouldſt thou languiſh in indolence and ſloth, 
or conſume thy days in trifling pleaſures ! No: Ra- 
ther endeavour to be even more induſtrious than 
the bee, which has not like thee received the ineſti- 
mable gift of reaſon. Thy life is ſhort. Let it be 
wholly devoted :to unremitting labours for the-glo- 
ry of thy great Maſter, and thy own ſalvation. The 
time that the Creator has given thee ought not to 
be loſt in idle effeminacy. Thou haſt:received life, 
reaſon, and ſtrength, from his bountiful hand. 
Make good uſe of them, therefore, by the love of 
induſtry ; and devote thy youth, thy manhood, and 
_ old age, to he d e af "Ont. | 
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How Puoyivrncy AAS PROVIDED Foop FOR 


FROM the As « to > the mite, there is no 
earthly animal, which can live without food 
and nouriſhment; from the eagle to the gnat, no 


bird | 


* 
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bird can do without i it; from the leviathan to the a 
' ſmalleſt worm, no reptile can ſubſiſt without eating; ſor 
from the whale to the oyſter, there is nothing in the Wm: 
waters to which food is not neceſſary. But in form 
ing theſe creatures thus, (all of them require food,) 
God has at the fame time ordained, that there is 
' ſhould always be in abundance, great variety pro as 
per for their ſuſtenance. As many ſpecies of ani 
mals as there are, ſo many ſorts of food are there 
for them. There is no beaſt on earth that does not nc 
ind the food adapted to-its nature. We may, in 
this reſpec, divide animals inte three chief claſſes Wi © 
The firſt comprehends thoſe that feed on the fleh 
of others: Some, like the lion, love only the qua- 
drupeds ; others, birds, as the pole-cat; others 2. 
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| gain, only fiſh; like the otter; and laſtly, ſome on- 
ki Iy love inſets, as ſeveral of the birds do. There ll” 
q are ſoms exceptions in all thoſe ; but in general, it ot 

| is certain, that each ſpecies has its particular food iſ*? 
ms - deſigned for it hy the Creator. The ſecond claſ WiF® 
in | includes the animals which ſeek their food in the t 
1 vegetable kingdom. Almoſt every ſort of plant WW” 
: ? 1 has its particular preference. Some animals prefer Wil © 
| ll | graſs, others fruit trees, and amongſt thoſe which f 
lth love the ſame plant, there is fill a-very remarkable t 
3 difference. Some only feed on the root, others on Wl? 
the leaf; ſome love the ſtalk or body of the plant, f 
others the marrow or ſeed; or the whole fruit; there Wl © 

are ſome alſo which eat the whole plant. "Thoſe { 

that feed on minerals belong to the third claſs: Wil 

F 
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amongſt them, to aſcertain what food ſuch or fuch 
ſort in particular require; becauſe thoſe little ani · 
mals cannot be ſo eaſily obſerved as others. It is 
known, however, that ſome of them feed on earth, 
others on ſtones. And, if we conſider, that there 
is ſcarce any beaſt or plant, which does not ſerye 

as food to ſome animal, we ſhall eafily conceive, 
that itmuſt be the ſame in reſpett to the mineralking- * 


cre dom; and that there is nothing thee, which does 
not ſerve directly or indirectly as food for ſome in- 


« The eyes of all wait pon. thee, O Lord, and | 

thou giveſt them their meat in due. ſeaſon. Thou 
« openeſt thine hand, and filleſt all things living 
« with plenteouſneſs. The cares of divine Pro- 
vidence are evident.proofs of that eternal goodneſs, 
which extends over the whole univerſe. Think 
of the prodigious number of animals which exiſt. 

How many millions of ſpecies of birds and inſects, 


theſe creatures find their daily ſuſtenance. . How 
many million of animals live in all parts of the 
earth! How many hundred millions of each kind, 
find dwelling and food in the foreſts, the fields, 
the mountains and valleys, in the caves and hollow. 
part of rocks, upon trees, and in trees, in turf, in 
ſtones, &c. What innumerable ſhoals inhabit the 
ocean! what immenſe numbers of fiſh ſwim in the 
ſea, and in rivers! All theſe creatures find their 
daily food. How mexpreſſible the multitude ! How 
aloniſhing mY n of ey which 9 where 
| 1 | furround | 
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ſet, I here comprehend the words of David, 


and how many bundred millions of each fort! All 


. 
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ſurround us, ene of millions repeated | Inſecle 
in the air, in plants; in animals, in ſtones; . inſects 
in other inſects! All of them conſtantly. find their 
daily food. How infinitely alſo does the wiſdom of 
the Creator ſhine forth, in his manner of providing 
for all theſe animals? He gives them all the food fit 
for them, and adapted to their nature; for each 
kind of food does not indifferently ſuit all animals: 
a particular ſort is required for quadrupeds; - ano- 
ther for birds; others ſtill for fiſh and inſects. This 
diſtribution of food, is a means wiſely ordained by 
the Creator, to afford ſufficient food for each ſpe- 
cies of animals; and to prevent any of the ſuſtenance 
' which the earth produces, from being uſeleſs, and 
not exactly conſumed. But if God ſo provides for 
animals void of reaſon, what will he not do for 
man:? Such is the concluſion we may, and ought ir 
to draw, from ſeeing the plan of divine Providence, 
which gives to all the beaſts of the earth every thing n 
neceſſary for their ſupport. Oh man of little faith! v 
anxious, reſtleſs, diſcontented man! go and refle& 
on the goodneſs with which the Lord ſuſtains the 
life of animals; and let that teach you to be con- 
tent, and to truſt in God. Behold the birds i in rhe 
air; the fallow deer on the rocks, and in caves; 
the fiſh in the ſea; the animals in the fields, and 
the foreſts: every thing finds food and habitation 
fit for it. Great in the ſmalleſt things, as well as 
in the largeſt, God does not diſdain or neglect the 
loweſt worm. Is it poſſible then that man alone 
ſhould n not be the objett of his ic Care 7. -— 2H 
MAY 
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X all animals, the 6rgans of the fenſes are "Ry 
ed in a manner conformable to their nature and 


deſign. Its is by their means, that they take in 
by knowledge of objects, either near or diſtant, and 
pe- that they are enabled to provide neceſſaries, and 
ace to guard againſt dangers. The feeling, is whit 


they touch them. This ſenſe, in beaſts, as well as 


ght in men, has its ſeat under the outward ſkin, the ex- 
ce, tremities of which are covered with a multitude of 
ing nerves or ſinews. It cannot be exactly aſcertained, - 
th! N what revolutions the feeling goes through in the 
lect ¶ greateſt number of beaſts. "It is even doubtful if 


inſects are not endowed with another ſenſe, and if 
heir horns may not be the organs of an unknown 


ongue and the palate, which receive the impreſſiong 


ments of it, as likewiſe of the touch. There is, 
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they call that ſenſe by which animals may form to 
themſelves an idea of corporeal objects as ſoon as 


ſenſe, which men are entirely deprived of. Birds, 
fiſh, ſerpents, and ſome other animals, appear not to 
have it. The organs of taſte are principally the 


of reliſhz but the papille are the immediate inſtru- 
Pccordingly, much analogy between thoſe two. 


ſenſes. The ſmell has for 88 the membrane 


A 
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- Ghich lines the noſe. It is by means of a collec. 
dion of ſmall nerves there, that they perceive part 
of the odorous vapours which ſwim in the air. A. 
nimals who require a nicer and keener ſmell are, 
therefore, endowed with a greater perfoction of thi 
organ. Worms appear entirely without any, and 
perhaps alſo fiſh and inſects; ; but it is poſſible, that, 
in the latter, the horns may be the organs of ſmell, 
By means of this ſenſe, beaſts find all that is ne- 
ceſſary for the preſervation of their life, birds and 
reptiles their food, and many animals are warned 
by it of the approach of their enemies. The hearing 
conveys. to 'animals the fluttering and vibrations of 
the air. The conſtruction of the ear is not the ſame 
in all beaſts. Some, like the lizard, have two drums. 
Some are deprived of ſeveral parts which moſt o- 

1 ther animals have. It is thought, that neither birds 
or fiſh, have that part which is called the ſnail, or 
| ſhell, andl that irſects and worms are abſolutely deaf. 
The eyes are the organ of ſight. Except the cuttle 
fiſh, the hedge-hog, and perhaps a few others, al 

+ reptiles are without eyes. Almoſt all inſects, on 
the contrary, have more than two. Moſt of them 
have them by millions, generally collected into two 
orbits. The ſpider and ſcorpion have eight eyes 
In one fly, there has been reckoned 16, ooo eyes, 
in a ſcarab 6,362, and even 34, 650 in a butterfly 
The number and poſition of thoſe eyes make the 
inſets amends for not being able to move or tur 
them. The fiſh have none of: the watry humour, 
but their cryſtaline is almoſt entirely round. Al 


the * of the ſenſes are evidently diſpoſed in 2 
manner 


manner conformable. to X'EY make of animals, and 
their ſeveral wants. Very few obſervations are 
neceſſary to convince us of this. As the eyes of ; 
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defect, has given them horns, by means of which 
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moſt inſets are immoveable, and, of courſe, uſclaſs-. | 
to'them on many occaſions, nature, to ſupply the 


hat, WW they diſcern what might be hurtful, or eſcape their 

ell,  oht. The eyes of :fiſh are diſpoſed. with equal 

ne- 3 A full projecting eye would not ſuit 
ad mem, for which reaſon their cornea is quite flat; 

ned but, to remedy, this defect, the Creator. has m_ Ho 


them a eryſtaline perfectly ſphericalz whereas, in 
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but ſo contrived, that he can receive 
of near the whole demi-circle of objecks before him. 
nn birds, on the contrary, the eye is placed in ſuch - 


two the objects around it : From thence, they are better 
yes. able to get their food, and to ſhun. the dangers to 
yes, which they are expoſed. The human ear has the 
rfly. form beſt adapted to the upright poſture. In the 
. the birds, it is more proper for flight; without prajec- 
uri ting, that it might not interfere. with their progreſ-- 
our, 5 motion; but cloſe, and covered, in order to, 
All cave them a freer a e throu h the air. | 
M Pp: bude DES i 


animals that five in the air, it is lenticular, and cob 
ſequently flatter. Although the form of all eyes is 
round, there is a viſible difference in this roundneſs. 
The ſituation even in the head is infinitely. varied, 
according ta the different deſigns and wants of ani- 
mals. In man, who, ſees little but what is before. 


him, the eye is placed on the forę part of che head, 
the impreſſiun 


a manner, that it admits almoſt the whole cirele of 


— 
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What wiſdom ! what economy ! what AAmirable 
| art, in the arrangement, and the whole diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſenſes of animals! But perhaps we only 
knov the ſmalleſt part of this wonderful ene | 
and, undoubtedly, moſt of our obſervations in this 
reſpe& deſerve leſs the name of diſcoveries than 
that of probable conjectures. If we could have 2 
more perfect knowledge of the interior conſtruction, 
and uſe of the ſenſes of animals, we ſhould have 
Nill- more reaſon to admire the wiſdom of God. 
Let us, at leaſt, employ the little we know of it in 
praiſing and glorifying our common Creator. The 
more imperfect our knowledge of animals is, 
he more we ought to abſtain from Hooking upon 
them with indifference and contempt. Let us ra- 
ther conſider them as a mirror of the divine power 
and wiſdom. For, even the animals afford us in- 
conteſtible proofs, that the Lord who has made 
them, dente On, md ues 
_ in . 
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ent IN TAE Ja or Flows. 


1 A & H plant appears on the earth in the axder 
preſcribed it. The Creator has exactly fixed 
the time, in which one is to unfold its leaves, ano- 

- as to bloſſom, and a third to wither and * 
e 7 ; ' We 


FLOWERS, „* 


we have ſeen, ſome weeks paſt, the. white winter 
bloſſom, or early violet, ſpring up. A long ti 
before the trees ventured to open their leaves, an = | 
when the earth was ſtill covered with ſnow, it dared * i 
to peep out; and is the firſt of all. the plants, and 

| the only one which delighted the eye ef che floriſt. 
Next appeared the ſaffron-bloſſom, though timidly, - 
becauſe it was too weak to bear impetuous winds, - 
With it appeared the ſweet violet, the auricula ſo © 
admired for its brilliant colours and the variety of © 
its ſpecies. All thoſe plants, and ſome others which 
appeared-on the mountains, were the vanguard of 
the army of flowers; and their arrival, ſo agrecable 
in itſelf, had beſides, the merit of proclaiming the 
coming of a multitude of other flowers: - We now - 

| ſee in reality the other children of 'nature appear, 
not all at once, but in a regular ſucceſſion. Each 
month diſplays the ornaments peculias to it. The 
tulip begins to unfold its leaves and its bloſſoms. 
Soon the beautiful anemone will fornt its dome, and 
grow up round and full. The ranunculus will diſ- 
play all the magnificence of its leaves, and will 
charm our eyes with the moſt beautiful mixture of 
colours. And to crown the lovely aſſemblage of 
flowers, the roſe will open 5 bloom with all the 

| beauties which diſtinguiſh it. The carnation will 
| ſhew itſelf with the elegance which makes! it ſo fu. 
perior to its companions. 

Let us pauſe here, and reflect. on the vile and 
beneficent de in in this ſucceſſion ' of 
Howers, If hey were all to blow at the _ time, - 
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FLOWERS. 


aa would ſometimes be A great higketlaly « 
| ww and at other times a total want. We ſhould 
 ſearce have time to obſerve half their beauties, and 
we ſhould be too ſoon deprived of them. But now 
that each ſort of flower has its appointed time and 
place, we may, in this pleaſing ſucceſſion, contem- 
plate them more conveniently and more exactly. 
We may examine them, enjoy their charms at lei- 
ſure, and acquire a fuller knowledge of them. This 
beneficent and wiſe attention of Providence pro- 
cures one more very great advantage. It not only 
preſents to us each flower in all its beauty, but it 
makes up for the frailty of all thoſe lovely produc- 
tions pf nature: For though there are always ſome 
flowers. fading, there are continually freſh ones 
coming to adorn our gardens, and to afford us un- 
interrupted pleaſure. What goodneſs in our Cre 
ator thus to favour mankind with a conſtant train of 
benefits! What goodneſs, not only to multiply his 
\ bleſſings, but to render them continual and laſting! 
He literally leads us throw paths of flowers. Where · 
ever we go they ſpring up under our feet, that the 
ſight and enjoyment of them may enliven and ſoften 
- the pilgrimage through life. The ſame order in 
| which plants and flowers ſucceed each other is al- 
Io ſeen in the human ſpecies. Each man appears in 
the world in the place allotted him by the all - wiſe 
Being. Each is born at the time choſen by God 
for his exiſtence. From the beginning of the world 
the generations of men have ſueceeded one another 
en. _ great W a_ . e 200d Place 
; |  Wotted 
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allotted then by the Creator. In e char 
ſome are born others are returning to duſt. Whilft 
one is preparing to be uſeful to the world, another : 
who has already acted his part is going off the ſtage- 
Who knows When my turn will come? May I, at 


— 


leaſt, when J leave the world, retire from it as b 
nourably as the tulip or the roſe, which have been 
of ſo much uſe and pleaſure iv the narrow'circle 
where they were planted ! As for the reſt, I ought 
not to be uneaſy or diſcouraged when I fee any 
righteous perſon leave the world. Providence will 
Hef replace him, as other plants ſucceed the Pang 
flowers when * wither and dic. FT Oe 
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Tus, ede or animal plants, are 5 
but inſects; though by their outward e 
their immobility, and their manner of 
by buds and ſeeds, they are very like . ee 
ane as well i plan; ages 
only hows itſelf, by thi ſenſibility and voluntary | 
motion obſerved in them. Moſt of the zoophites 
hold by a ſort of root to the ſea, or the waters they 
live in. Some. inhabit ſtoney and chalky places; 
®thers are eee . more 1 


"Ys ZO00PHITES. 


and laſtiy, ſome are entirely ſoft and fleſuy. Th 
have this. all in common, that without any preced- 
ing, connection, new _ Zoophites ſpring out of the 
flurface of their bodies. Whilſt theſe young ani. 
mals are faſtened. to the ſtalk, they form together 
one ſingle animal. They are nouriſned by it, and 
nouriſh it by turns. But as ſoon as they are looſen- 
ed from the ſtock, they have their ſeparate exiſt 
ence. The zoophites alſo multiply in another way, | 
which much reſembles the generation of plants, 
There forms a ſort of bud, which contains a youn 
animal, that grows ſometimes with the ſtalk, which 
at laſt falls off, and becomes a compleat animal. 
Should one ever have ſuppoſed, that there were a 
nimals whoſe form was ſo like plants, and to {pring 
vp like them. From the ideas we have always had 
of the nature of animals, could one ever have ſuf- 
peed, that in an animal, the brain, the heart, the 
ſtomach, and all the inteſtines neceſſary to life, 
ſhould reproduce itſelf? Could one imagine the 
exiſtence of an animal, which has neither brain, 
nor heart, nor veins, nor arteries z which, from the 
mouth to the oppoſite extremity of its body, is but 
a hollow bag, which appears to be all ſtomach, all 
are ee ee , n br 
E an erer ok 16 intel like Aa plan 
tree, turned infide out like a glove, . and produce 
its young as a ſtalk ſhoots: its branches ? It is not 
fifty years, ſince auy man who would have hazard - 
ed ſuch ideas, muſt have paſſed for a madman. And 
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yet it is now inconteſtible, that abe are ſuch ani- 
mals, who not only by their outward form, but alſo 
by their manner of being perpetuated, "elemble' : 
plants, By this diſcovery made i in the firſt half of 
the preſent century, natural hiſtory has gained a 
great deal. It may even be ſaid; that it has en- 
larged our ideas of the power of God. Since the 
diſcovery of animal plants, we have a new proof 
that God has diſtinguiſhed his works by very ſmall 
degrees; and that it is almoſt impoſſible to deter- 
mine exactly, where the animal kingdom ends, and 
| where the vegetable begins. It is generally belies 
ed, that the difference between plants and animals, 
conifiſts. in the former. having neither ſenſibility or 
motion, and the latter having both. That is then 
the diſtinguiſhing character between plants and a- 
nimals; but how faint the ſhade, how ſlight [arid | 
almoſt imperceptible the line, which ſeparates: the 
two kingdoms, when we think of the dleovery of 5 
the 200phites “ The ſeveral ſpecies of ereatures 
riſe, grow to perfection, and approach one another 
ſo nearly; that the limits which ſeparate them can 
no longer be diſtinguiſhed. Throughout all nature 
we ſee ſomething of e as he > ar obs” ; 
rafter of its great Author. — 2 
Eternal Being! who can conceive YE imme aſs 
extent of thy doniinion?_ Who ca n even know the 
| whole of any fingle part of it? What wonderful 
things will be diſcovered in future ages, that are 
now concealed from us ! But what i is already vi- 
ole to "hy" HOO: convinces us of thy infinite 


greatneſs, 
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greatneſs. My future occupation, 3 ſhall 
be to ſtudy and ſearch more and more into the won- 
ders of thy government; or, at leaſt, to make uſe 
of the little I d know of it, to glorify thy great 
and holy name. But I do not deny it, I confeſz 
that I wiſh ſoon to reack that bleſſed abode, where 
TI ſhall be more perfectly ma ths. a 
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Tus culture of fields nl one ofthe: 
moſt agreeable employments, and perhaps the 
only one chat is compenſated by a thouſand plea- 
ſures forithe trouble it gives. Moſt works confing: 
men to a rom or ſhop 3 but che who devotes: him. 
ſelf to country: purſuits is in the open air, and 
breathes freely upon the magnificent theatre of nas. 
ture. The blue-ſky is his canopy, and the earth en- 
namelled with flowers is his carpets The air be. 
breathes. is not corrupted by the poiſonous: vapouri 
of cities. A thouſand agreeable objects preſent 
chemſelves to his ſight, and, if he has any taſte for, 
the beauties of nature, he can never want pure 
and real-pleaſures, In the morn, ſoon as day- break 
again opens the brilliant ſcene TY he. 
- ens 
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1 dons to enjoy it in his feld or garden. The dawn 
proclaims the near approach of the ſun. The graſs 


ſprings up again revived, and its points ſhine with 
dew drops, brilliant as diamonds, emeralds, and 


ſapphires. Delightful perfumes, eschaled from herbs 


and flowers, embalm and refreſh him on every ſide. 


The air reſounds with the ſongs of birds, expreſſive 


of their joys, their loves, and their happineſs. 


Their concerts are bymns of praiſe to the Creator, 
vboſe bleſſings they feel, in the agreeable light and 
heat of the ſun, the reliſh of their food, the ſweet 


inſtincts of nature, their alacrity and joy. 
Would it be poſſible, at the ſight and ſenſe of ſo 
many pleaſing and affecting objects, that the heart 


ſhould not be touched with delight, with-love, and 
gratitude, towards God? Can we help loving the 


Lord, admiring and revering him? Can the mind 


| have a more pleaſing employment, than that of ; 
_ contemplating and praiſing the ſublime perfections 


of God, the greatneſs of his deſigns, and the beauty 
of his wacks ? What contributes ſtill more to ren- 
der agriculture and gardening particularly agreeable, 


s, the infinite-variety of ohjects it affords, of works, 


and employment, which attach us to it, by conſtant- 
ty affording new ones, and preventing the diſtaſte - 
inſeparable from ſameneſs. There are great variety 


| :of ſhrubs, fruits, herbs, and trees, which we plant, 
and I preſent themſelves to us, under a thou- 


ſand different forms. Nature leads the buſband- 


man through various paths, and preſents him with 
| numberleſs agreeable changes. Sometimes, he ſees 
* plants Pringing out of the earth ; others riſing 


high 
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high, and unfolding themſelves ; Others again it 
Full bloom. Wherever he turns his eyes, he dif. 
Covers ne objects. The heavens above, and the 
. earth beneath, afford him an inexhauſtible fund of 
pleaſure and delight. What agreeable hours might 
-we paſs, if, in this ſpring ſeaſon, we were to gy 
into the country and gardens, to taſte the pure and 
innocent joys with which it would: fil our hearts 
Let us, therefore, ſometimes quit town and buſineſs, 
to go and contemplate the magnificence of God in 
ache works of nature; and let us, there, indulge the 
- ſweet ſenſations of mund. Any; 2 12 out 
Bleſs, bleſs- the 14. Preite l Wee and 
trace him in every field, and through every opera. 
tion of active nature. It is he who ordains the re. 
turn of ſpring, and tells the harveſt when to fil 
with corn the granaries of the righteous and un- 
-righteous man. O] when the ſoft breath of the 
rꝛephyrs (emblems of his goodneſs) comes in ſpring 
to cool the air, let us think of him: When, in au- 
tumn, the boughs of the trees bend under. the 
weight of his gifts, let us remember him. He crowns | 
the year with his bleſſings. He is the ſource of all 
9021. He ſends the rain to water the barren field; 
* and it is through him alone that the earth becomes 
fruitful. ' Praiſe the Lord. Behold the foreſt, the 
river, and the 'vale ! they all diſcover traces of his 
goodneſs. We find him in the raten and | in 
the enamel which nn them. 
wee the Lord. 1 ET TRT 
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There is no ſilk-mercer, who, in the F 

variety 2 — beauty of colours, or che mixture; f 
licht and ſhade, in his ſilks, can approach to thke 

ä of this flower. The height of the ee 1 
its form, its colours, its di win » makeit te queen 5 
of flowers. And, if we confider, that, every vr. 
there blow e lene? -differ from 
each other, the proportion and beauties of Whick 
are infinitely varied, we muſt have Toft all Far E 
not to be ſtruck with admiration. Ce | 1 
convinced of the · exiſtence of a wiſe and good God, 5 
we need only contemplate a tulip in full bloom. Is 
it poſſible that ſuch a maſter · pieoe of nature could 
be produced by. a blind chance, and without the 
intervention of an intelligent Cauſe: 2 1 true, chat, = 

at preſent, the tulips are ro pe | 
by roots. But, . rſt pro 
tion of this machine, and that firll arrangement ne 

which all the following revolut 
conſequences? Muſt we! not x 

intelligent Cau Treator 
world? It requires La NG o wer 
rea one talp, from whener ten oitiers Te 
. EE 
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as to create ten of them at once. For the new 
comers muſt have exiſted already in their forerug. 
ners; and, it is evident, that their form and num. 
ber muſt have been determined. Therefore, when 


we look at a bed of tulips, let us not limit our- 


ſelves to the admiration of their beauty, but let us 
admire, above all things, the infinite wiſdom of 
God, who has traced the drawing of theſe flowers, 
and executed them. in ſuch perfection. Whatever 


charms the tulip, has, it loſes a little of its value, 


in being merely for the eye, and having no ſweet 
Amell. When we compare the carnation to it, which, 


joined to the beauty of its form, has the moſt ex- | 


quiſite perfume, we ſoon forget the gaudy dreſs of 
the tulip. Such is the fate of perſons, who are en- 
dowed — beauty, and ſet off their charms with 
every ornament, but have neither good ſenſe, or a 
good heart. It is much more deſirable to have 

fewer outward beauties, with an amiable mind, 


The former captivates but for a very hort time, 


while the beauty of the mind remains when all the 
charms of form are fled; and the eſteem which our 


virtues inſpire, is conſtant and durable. A virtuos 
ſoul is pleaſing both to God and man. It is form- 


ed by the rules of wiſdom, and its ornament is in- 
nocence. The perfume. of good works is ſpread 2. 
round wherever it exiſts, and it will, one day, be 
tranſplanted into the garden of paradiſe. One ob- 
ſervation, which the hiſtory of plants affords us, is, 
that the more beautiful a flower is, the ſooner it 

fades. In a very ſhort time, nothing of that bloom- 


paris. 
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ing tulip will remain but a withered dead ſtalk. Its 
life and beauty laſt but a few weeks; age deſtroys 
its charms; its leaves fall off; its colours fade ; and 
the tulip, before ſo like a beautiful virgin, is no 
longer any thing but a friglitful ſkeleton. What an 
uſeful leſſon is this for us! See how little we can 
depend on exterior charms! How uncertain and 
frail is beauty ! How near we are to death! for 
what is our life, but the life of a flower? We ſome- 
times reſemble it in beauty; but we reſemble it 
likewiſe in the ſhortneſs of our days; for, Man 
« that is born of a woman, is of few days; and full 
cc of trouble. - He cometh forth like a flower, and 
« js cut down. When that moment arrives, may 

we have ended our lives as honourably as the tu- 
lip. It has been the vrnanient of the garden, and 
the pleaſure of the poſſeſſor. Its death is leſs melan- 


choly, becauſe its life has been agreeable and uſeful. 


Let us ſo. live, that, when death ſhall cut us down, 
good people may regret us, and ſay, weeping over 
N Alas! why. did he not live: * . 
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HewFaun beautiful the bee may be which 
are cultivated in gardens through the care 


and Ts of man, we ſhould know but little of 
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the wonders of the vegetable kingdom, were we to 


limit our reſearches to the contemplation _ of 2 


flower-garden. Each field is a ſcene of the won. 
derful works of God, and has as much right to our 
obſervation as the moſt improved garden. In the 


firſt place, Can any thing be more aſtoniſhing than 


the prodigious quantity of graſs in a field? Suppoſe 


that a field was no more than a thouſand paces long, 
and of equal breadth, its ſurface would be a million 

of feet ſquare : Now, if we ſuppoſe, that in mak- W 
ing a ſtep, we cover only ten blades of graſa, there | 
muſt be in each ſquare pace an hundred of theſe | 

blades of graſs; conſequently, in caſting a glance 


on that field, we ſee at once an hundred million. of 
thoſe machines fo curiouſly formed. Let us give to 


each blade of graſs but an hundred veins, by mean 


of which it draws nouriſhment from the earth, there 


would be, by this account, ten thouſand millions of 


regular aud perfect veins. But who can ſuppoſe, | 
that it would require only an hundred veins for its 


' nouriſhment and growth, when each blade of graf 


is a ſeries of nothing elſe ? How immenſe a — 


tude of them muff there be in the field ! And how 
mall in compariſon is the number of plants and 


flowers which grow and are cultivated in gardens? 


Why has the Creatar ſo prodigiouſly multiplied the 


dale da- of the vegetable kingdom? Why, from 
each ſort of graſs does he cauſe to ſpring ſuch a nu | 


merous multitude ? It is undoubtedly, that beaſts 
as well as men may find ſuſtenance. The fields are, 
=p e ſpeaking, the n for animals. An. 


© other 
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| other circumſtance worthy of obſervation in reſpect 
to graſs js, that it neither requires ſowing nor til. 
lage, but grows perpetually independent of our care. 
How ſad and barren would our paſtures and'meg- 
dows be, if we were loaded with the carevof iow 
ing the graſs-ſeed, and of afterwards watering what 
our hands had ſowed and planted? But at the creu- 
tion of the world God ſo provided, that a ſuſſioient 
quantity of graſs ſhould never fail. From chat al- 
mighty word of the Creator (* Let che earth bring 
« forth graſs, the herb yielding ſeed”) er 
conſtant fertility of our fields. To reflect on the 
colour choſen for the graſs, is ſufficient to make us 
ſenſible of the wiſe and beneficent care of the Ore - 
ator. If all thoſe fields were red er white; who. * 
could long bear the dazzling fight of it ? I dhe pre- 
dominant colour was darker and more — 4 ä 
what a melancholy appearance would all nature 
have? The green is between both colours; it agrees 
with our eyes, and, far from affending or wiring 
them, it pleaſes and refreſhes them. It is alſo very 
remarkable, that in this ſingle colour there are ſuch 
variety of ſhades, that there is not a plant the green - 
of which is exactly as pale or as deep as that; oß an- 
other. It is then evident, that in the arrangement 
of the vegetable kingdom God has not provided E 
for our pleaſure than for our convenience. -' 
double attention is well calculated to cotivince us 
of that ſupreme goodneſs and wiſdom which en- 
tends over the whole earth. May the proofs. of it 
which daily preſent themſelves to our ſight, never 
E 3 | make 
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make us cold or indifferent to it. On the contrary, | 
let us employ that reaſon which we owe to God, 
in making ourſelves, through all his works, ac. 
quainted with that infinitely wiſe and merciful Be. 
ing. Every time we walk in the fields let us indulge 
theſe meditations which the fight of the graſs ought 
naturally to inſpire: Lord! with what wiſdom 
haſt thou not formed theſe plants! With what ten- 
derneſs haſt thou not provided for the wants of 
men and animals! With what goodneſs doſt thou 
not diſpenſe both rain and ſhun-ſhine for the growth 
of herbage ? Greens and ſimples which ſtrengthen 
our bodies; milk which affords us a food ſo ſweet 
and wholeſome ; the fleſh of animals which we en- 
joy in fogh abundance; all theſe advantages, and 
many more thou granteſt us in the uſe of fields. I 
bleſs as for it, O God my Creator and will bleſs 
A evermore. | 


— 
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W. HAT but a | Spirit of unlimited wank 
| and power could form that ſuperb vault o- 
ver our heads ! Who could have given motion to 
thoſe immenſe globes; that perpetual motion whoſe 
4 * is * a motion which even the 

i {ſmalleſt 
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SENTIMENTS, & 35 
ſmalleſt grain of ſand could not have of itſelf ? Who 
ordered thoſe enormous maſles of heavy and lifeleſs 
matter to take ſo many different forms? From 
whence proceeded that connection, that beauty, 


and harmony which ſhines through every part of 
the whole? Who regulated all things ſo exaaly ' 


preſcribed to thoſe immenſe bodies. ſuch laws as 
none could diſcover, but minds endowed with the 
greateſt wiſdom? Who meaſured thoſe vaſt cir- 
cles in which the ſtars move, without going out of 
one line? Who put them into the courſe they run, 
and which they are to run without interrup- 
tion? All theſe queſtions lead us to thee, 
thou adorable Creator! Self-exiſting, indepen= 
dent and eternal Being ! it is to thee the celeſtial 
bodies owe their exiſtence, their laws, their 
arrangement, their power, and all the advantages 
they procure to the earth. What ſublime ideas muſt 
riſe in our ſouls, when we think of theſe great ob- 
jets ! If the ſpace in which ſo many millions of 
worlds move, cannot be meaſured by our under- 
ſtanding ; if the globes which take their prodigious 
courſes there are of a ſize to aſtoniſn us; if the edi- 
fice of the univerſe conſtructed by the Creator is 
f ſuch immenſity, that our ideas are loſt in it; 
what muſtthy greatneſs be, O God! and whatunder- 
ſtanding is able to conceive it | If the heavens and 
all their hoſt have ſo much magnificence, beauty, 

and majeſty, that the eye can never be ſatisfied 
with contemplating it, and the mind ever penetrat- 
ed with admiration of it, what muſt be thy — 


according to number, weight, and meaſure ? Who 
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theſe creatures are but faint and imperfe& ſhadows! 
What muſt be the incomprehenſible extent of thy 
knowledge and underſtanding, ſince thou ſeeſt with 


one glance the whole immenſe ſpace, all the num 
berleſs bodies in it, and art ſo intimately acquaint. 
ed with the nature and properties of all the b 

thou haſt placed there? What depths of wiſdom ani 


dine muſt be in thee, O Lord! who hat 


formed ſuch admirable plans! who haſt meaſured; 


and calculated every thing with ſo much Se | 
that nothing can be added or taken away! who con- 
ceived and eſtabliſhed the ſeveral laws which al 
the globes were to obſerve ! Who propoſed to thet 


ſuch ſublime views? Who. employed the wiſe} 


means to accompliſh them ? And who was capable 
of forming ſuch connection, relation, and harmo- 


ny through all thy works? How great muſt thy 


power be, to be able to realize all theſe plans! to 
guide and direct, according to thy will, the mol 


immenſe bodies ' to animate all by thy breath! and 


to preſerve all by thy almighty word! 
But can God have given us ſuch proofs of his great 


of nt Hoy ho rakes Shall it be to no purpoſe 


that the celeſtial bodies declare the omniſcience, the 
omnipotence, and the infinite wiſdom of the Lord! 


Shall they in vain pour upon us the abundance of i 
bleſſings which the divine goodneſs beſtows through 
their means? Ts not all this done, in order that in- 


telligent creatures ſhould take notice of it, refled, 
* make it the ij their contemplations! 
WER. OY 


Lord: “I will x 
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Maſter-pieces of a ſkilful artiſt are admired ; what _ 
ſtupid indifference would it be not to admire. the j 
finite art and wiſdom mänifeſted in the works of tl 
Moſt High ! Thoſe are honoured who have talents 
to perform great and beautiful works: With what 
reſpect, with what profound humility ought we not 
to proſtrate ourſelves, and adore that God who con · 
ſtructed the magnificent edifice of the univerſe, and 


diſplayed fo much majeſty and glory in it? The hea- 


vens declare his greatneſs, and proclaim him Lord 
of all the world. All che celeſtial bodies © 


laws. And ſhall man alone refuſe to obey this Gove 
nor of the univerſe, ho is alſo his Lord and his Cres 


Y »tor? Shall he refuſe ts be guided by laws ſo wiſe 
and uſeful to him? On 


every ſide the eſſects of 
divine goodneſs flow ir upon us, and bring us in- 
numerable bleſſings, comforts, and Pleaſures. Whit 


© love, what gratitude, do we not owe him? Wick 
what carneſtneſs ought we not to imitate David, 


who cries out, on contemplating the works of the 

guify thee, O God my King ! 
« and I will praiſe thy name for ever and ever. 
i« Every day will Igtve thanks unto thee, — 32 
© thy name for . Fu dams. aiſe the 
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Tn HE 3 of Sea creation ods 
nn nothing more than in the aſtoniſhing ferti. 
ty of plants. One ſingle one can produce thou. 
ſands, even millions of others. One tobacco plant 
may yield forty thoufand, three hundred, and twen- 
ty grains of ſeed : and, if we calculate in propor: 
tion, the produce of- four years, we ſhall find that 
from one ſingle grain, there may ſpring. two mil 
lions,. fix; hundred and forty-two thouſand, nine 
hundred and eight billions, two hundred and nine · 
ty three thouſand, three hundred and ſixty- ive mil 
nons, and ſeven hundred and ſixty. thouſand grains 
of ſeed. An elm, twelve years old, has often five 
hundred thouſand grains of ſeed : what a prodig 
ous number would that produce in a few years 
| Suppoſe the tree had but an hundred thouſand budy 
and that the fhoot of each year contains but five of 
them, there would be every year five hundred thow 
ſand plants, which may. be conſidered as new. It 
we add to that, what is produeed by the encreaſe 
of the root, by ingrafting, &c. we ſhall only be 
ſurprized, that the earth has not yet been conſum- 
ced by plants. But we muſt remember the numer- 
eus multitude of animals, who owe their * 


» 
* a « 


FRUITFULNESS OF PLANTS. gg 
me vegetable kingdom. They annually conſume 
bo great a quantity of plants, that if nature had nat 
endowed vegetables with very extraordinary proli- 
fic qualities, there would be reaſon to fear their to- 
tal deſtruction. But whilſt animals are deſtroying 
mem they often propagate them at the ſame time. 
The birds eat the fruit, but they reſtore the kernels 
juſt as they.ſwallowed them, withouthurting them in 
the leaſt. While they conſume certain ſort of fruit, 
they ſcatter the ſeed about, and often to a great | 
diſtance. This diſperfion is neceſlary, in order 
that one only ſort of plant ſhould not fill a whole 
field. It is with the ſame deſign, that ſome ſeeds - 
have little feathers, or wings, to be diſperſed about 
by the wind. It is certain alſo, that in general the 
| plants are more fruitful than animals. This may 
be proved, by comparing trees with four-footed ani- 
mals. The former produce annually, ſometimes 
for ſeveral ages, a great number of new trees. 
| Whereas the greateſt quadrupeds, ſuch as the ele- 
| phant, the mare, &c. have but one, or at moſt two 
young ones, and are often barren. The leſſer qua- 
drupeds, ſuch .as the dog, the cat, the rat, &c. 
are much more fruitful ; but ſtill not to be com- 
pared to the fertility of trees. Fiſh and inſedts 
approach nearer to it: Tench lay about ten 
| thouſand eggs; carp twenty thouſand; and cod 
a million. Now, compare that fruitfulneſs to 
the wild roſe, muſtard, or fern, and it will be found 
that thoſe plants, and many others, multiply much 
more than either fiſh or inſects; particularly if it is 
| : obſerved, 
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| obſerved, that almoſt all plants mulcighy infer 
ways; whereas moſt animals have but one way d 
propagating. A tree may produce as many ney 
trees, as it has branches, boughs, and even leaves, 
With what wiſdom therefore, has God proper 
Hondd the animal and vegetable kingdoms. If the 
_ multiplication of vegetables was leſs conſiderable 
@ great number of animals would die of hunger; 
our fields, our meadows, and gardens would be 
deſarts; with only ſome few plants ſcattered here 
and chere. On the other hand, if the Creator hal 
ned, that the graniverous, animals ſhould ei. 
creaſe more than the plants, the vegetable king 
dom would ſoon be exhauſted, and ſeveral ff ſpecig 
of animals would be at an end. But, according t 
- the relation between the two kingdoms, the inh. 
bitants of both multiply i in N ſo that no 
1 ſhould periſu. 
Thus, O man, abundance and pleaſure ſurround 
| thee on every fide; for it is for thee that the Cu- 
_ ator has made the vegetables fo aftoniſhingly fruit 
ful: It is for thy ſupport, thy pleaſure, and thy 
health, that he has produced ſuch variety of plants 
and in ſuch great abundance. Count, if you cath 
what covers one ſingle field : their number is it 
eſſible; and this innumerable multitude is at 
unge of the immenſity and omnipotence of the 
Lord who, throughout all nature, © openeth his 
«hand, and BET: e DO hae Flea 
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75 NOTHING i is more worthy of admiration than 
n the revolutions which ſpring occaſions upon 
w bor globe. In autumn, every valley, fleld, and 
hal foreſt preſents us with the image of death; and, in 
eu vioter, nature is deprived of everyornament. All 
"> the animals are melancholy ; ; the inhabitants of the | 
cg foreſts conceal themſelves, and are ſilent; the earth 
f becomes a vaſt ſolitude, a defart, a grave; ; and na- 


inſenſibility, In che mean time, ſhe ſilentiy labours, 
whilſt we, alas! forget the ſecret influence of divine 
: Power, preparing for us the rene wal of nature. 


ec e chat appeared dead is again animated, ande every 
uit. i thing waits for the ſame revival. In the trees at 
thy one, what endleſs changes take place! Firſt, the . 
nts ll ſap (which, in winter, had entirely forſaken the 
a, trunk and branches) riſes flowly up-its- inviſible 
channels, and particularly in the bark, through 
u ways which can only be gueſſed at, and not diſeo- 
the g vered. This ſap ſerves to fwell the buds: And how 
by | many holes, of the divine Power are there not 
ate. contained in thoſe little receſſes!" the leaves, with 


their chearful green; the boughs which are to 
pierce between the Ihaves when WR new buds 
N II. F N upon 


* * 
Swe * 


ture appears to be fallen into a ſtate of Jethargy and 


iy and their pliant, gentle, pleafing motions, amuſe 


|  exernal Being, whoſe power ſo gloriouſly maniſelk 
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upon thoſe boughs, full of leaves, each Aill i im. . 
fible ; then, that multitude of bloſſoms, with thy 
ſweet exhalations which embalm the air; in thokli 
' bloſſoms fruit; and, in the fruit, the ſeed of al 
infinite aer other trees. The chearful lig 
of the ſun tranſports and animates the ſoul, and t 
activity of nature, in the plants around us, charm 
the ſight. There is not a field, which does not 
preſent a beautiful landſcape to the eye, and flowen 
to the ſmell. Almoſt every bird ſings its hynn 
with more or leſs melody. How chearful the ſong 
of the linnet, hopping from branch to branch. 1 
throws out its voice, as if it had formed the deſign 

of particularly drawing the attention of man, toi 

delight him with. its notes. The ſprightly lark riſe 
in the air, and ſeems to ſalute the day and the ſpring 
with its ſhrill note. The cattle, by their criey : 
expreſs the ſpirit and joy with which they are ani 
mated. In the rivers, we ſee the fiih, which, du 
ring winter, had fallen frozen and motionleſs w 
the bottom of the- water, now riſing near the ſur- 
face. They have recovered their former viyacity; 


our ſight. Oh! how can we ſo often ſee all thoſe 
objects, and not continually feel the moſt profound 
and reſpectſul admiration of the greatneſs of that 


itſelf ! Never ought we to breathe the pure and re- 
freſhing air of ſpring, without -fuch reflections a 
_ theſe. O! let us never contemplate a tree crowt 


6d. with ee, a held: covered: with waving corn, 
18 
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neadow enamelled with flowers, a majeſtic foreſt; 
te ever gather a flower, nor walk in a garden, without: 
hoh ecollecting, that i it is God who gives us the delight- 
f el ſhade of trees; that it is he who makes the 


flowers ſo beautiful, and gives us their-perfume 
that it is God who clothes the woods and meads 
web that beautiful verdure, ſo pleaſing to the fight; 
God who gives life and happineſs to every creature - 
God, through whom we have our exiſtence," and f 
enjoy the ſweets of fpring. : | 
As all nature feels the HA effec of ſprin g. o- 
does the Chriſtian feel a tranſport of joy, when his 
(Cod again draws nigh, after having hid his face 
vom him, and reſtores him to grace and falyation. 
In the life of. a Chriſtian, chere are dark and light 
days. When the former laſt any time, may not 
chat ſituation be. compared to winter? The powers 
of the ſoul are blunted and dull: It is almoſt void 
of motion or life. The Chriſtian then awakes fron 
is ſecurity; he feels, ill better than he had done 
Wbefore, how entirely he depends on his God and 


ity; his Redeemer ; he feels, that, left to himſelf, he is 
ſe nothing, and, that the ſoul has as much e e 

zoſe for the holy Spirit of Jeſus, as the vegetable world 

nd has for the ſun of nature. But the Lord does not 
chu borſake him. He turns to him again, and ſhews he 

of; has ways to make himſelf known to the faithful. 


hen, enlightened with heavenly light, and enliven-;. 

ed by divine grace, the Chriſtian receives ſuch+ - 
ſtrong proofs of the love of bis God, that his wind: 

is 2 to tranquillity and peace. 
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MAY nee ſpeaking, is che only: ine! who 


LANGUAGE | 


I bleſs thee, O God of mercy! for the precioy, 


gift of thy grace. Oh! what charms would the 


{pring be robbed of ! how little pleaſure would it 


afford me, if I was deprived of the ſenſe of thok i 
i much ſublimer joys, which thy grace pours inta 


the heart of a Chriſtian ! Now, only, am I enable 
to taſte the beauties of nature; now, that thou ma. 
keſt my ſoul ſenſible of thy preſence, and that thou 
vouchſafeſt to maintain in it the glorious hope of 
enjoying, een, the gifts of thy ont in 


better 2 
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" eanbefaid to have languages and it. is particu- 
larly by this circumſtance, that he ſhews his ſuperi 
ority over all other animated beings, It is by means 


af ſpeech, that he extends his empire over all n- 
ture; that he riſes towards his divine Author; 
contemplates, adores, and obeys him, It is from 
thence that he learns to know hunſelf, and the cre 
ttures around him; and to make them ſerve for his 
. uſe. Every animal but man is deprived of that 
faculty, becauſe they are void of reaſon; and it s 


_ reaſon which capacitates us to learn languages, and 


the uſe of * But as animals make their wo 
Mi 
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and feelings known by natural ſigns; as they utter 
certain ſounds which expreſs the ſentiment which 
affects them, one may fo far allow they have a ſort 
of language. The variety of thoſe tones, their 

number, their uſe, and-the order in which. they 

follow one another, form the eſſential part of the 

animal language. To, form a juſt idea of it, it is + 
not neceſſary to have reeourſe to painful reſearches: - 

it is enough to obſerve the animals daily before our 
eyes, and with whom we have a ſort of intimate 
connection. Examine the hen with her chicks: if 
| ſhe finds any thing, ſhe calls and invites them. 
They underſtand her, and come inſtantly. If they 
have loſt ſight of this tender mother, their plain- 


W tive cries expreſs their anguiſh, and deſire to ſee © 


her again. Attend to the different cries of the 
cock, when a ſtranger or dog comes into the poul- 
try yard, when a kite, or any other enemy appears 
and when 'he*calls or anſwers his hens. 
thoſe lamentable cries of the turkey mean? See her 
chicks all on a ſudden concealing themſelves, and 

| lying ſo quiet, one would ſay — were dead. The 
mother looks up to the ſky, and her anxiety inerea- 
ſes; but what is it ſhe ſees there? A black ſpeck, 
which we can ſcarce diſtinguiſh ; and this ſpeck is 
a bird of prey, which could not eſcape the vigi- 


What do 


lance and piercing eyes of this mother. The bird of 
prey diſappears. The hen gives a ſeream 011 joy. 


Her anxiety is at an end. The chicks revive, and 


gather again happily about their mother; There is | 


ſuch variety in the language of — it is ſo rich 
PF: and 


to the diſcoveries he wiſhes to make! This affords us 


| human language; but they would have been much 


„ LANGUAGE” 


and fruitful, that it would be enough by itſelf w | 
fill a dictionary. Who can be inſenfible to the joy 
that this faithful ſervant ſhews at the return of his 
maſter. He jumps, he dances, he runs here and 
there, turns quick and lightly round his maſter; 
| Nops all at once; fixes his eyes on him, with the 
_ greateſt tenderneſs; draws near him; licks and ca- 
reſſes him ſeveral times. Then beginning his play 
again, he diſappears and returns dragging ſomething 
after him; puts himſelf into all ſort of pretty attitudes 
| barks; tells every body how happy he is; and ſheys 
his joy in a thouſand ways. But how different are 
theſe ſounds from thoſe noiſes he makes at the ſound 
of a robber, or thoſe he makes on ſeeing a wolf. K 
ve follow a dog in the Chace, we ſee how he makes 
himſelf underſtood, by all his motions, and parti- 
cularly with his tail. How well adapted his ſigns are 


nan opportunity to admire the wiſdom and goodnek 
of the ſupreme Being. What beneficent attention 
he has ſhewn towards animals, in granting them Wi 
the agony to expreſs by ſounds their wants and feel: 

ings ! From their organization, and the nature of 

their ſoul, it was impoſſible they ſhould ſpeak the 


more to bepitied, and leſs uſeful to us, if the Cre 
- ator had entirely deprived them of the power of 
making themſelves underſtood. To compenſate them 
for tht want of ſpeech, he endowed them with the 

_ . addrefs to communicate by a thouſand little ways, | 


. their feelings to one another, as well as to mankind. 
7 He 
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vary a certain number of ſounds ; and their make 
is ſuch, that each ſpecies has particular and diſtinct 
ſounds, by which they make themſelves underſtood. 
From thence it is, that when we blow into the 

windpipe of a dead ſheep, or cock, we might ima - 
gine we heard the animal itſelf. In a hn the 
Creator has given as much force to the language 
of animals, as their nature would admit of; 
and all that the end for which they were e. 
required. How perfect man appears in regard br: 
WT ſpcech ! The language of animals conſiſts only in a 
WT number of inarticulate. and imperfect ſounds. They = 
have no ideas but thoſe prompted by their ſenſes ; 
W becauſe they are incapable of learning a methodical 
language. They only know. objects by ſome qua- 
 lities evident to the ſenſes, to which all their judge- 
WT nents and compariſons are limited. As for us, we 

WT poſſeſs faculties in all reſpects much ſuperior. We 
ean riſe to general notions, and ſeparate the object 
W from the qualities which diſtinguiſh it. We can, by 
means of an infinity of ſounds, (articulate and ar- 
| ditrary,) expreſs all our conceptions. We can 


ings, act in cunfeguayers and ___ enſure peep: 
pineſs. 

0 choc Creator, what W do we not there- 
fore owe thee! Grant that we may never forget 
this important part of thy bleſſings ; but, on the 
contrary, that each time we make uſe of ſpeech, 
we may reflect on the excellence of our privileges, 


and the n of thy wiſdom as grodacy | 
MAY 


He has given them organs, proper to produce gy» : 


learn the connections which unite us to other be- £ 
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Ta AE GREATNESS AND POR OF TRE cus 


TURES oN TRE Canra. 


D RD, homey: great and numerous are thy 
works ! We owe this teſtimony to the work 
of God, if we only knew thoſe which the earth cop 
tains z — how great is the extent of this globe, the 


1 abode of ſo many different nations! They occupy va 
domains, and yet how many ſolitudes and deſarvi 
are there, which have never been inhabited by man 


Neither does the terra firma, taken in the whole 


fill near ſo great a ſpace as the ſea, that prodigion 
element. But if the earth in itſelf is an example oil 
the greatneſs of the Almighty's works, we cannot 
_ caſt our eyes on the creatures it contains, withou 


admiring the number and variety of them. In tht 


firſt place, we find innumerable ſorts of ſtones, mM 


nerals, and metals concealed in the earth; they, 
what aſtoniſhing variety amongſt the trees, the 
plants, the fruit, and ſimples which cover its fur 


face. Notwithſtanding all the pains that has bea ; 


taken to obſerve and claſs the different ſorts of we 
getables, it has never been compaſled, nor will 


the future efforts of naturaliſts arrive at it. Let u 


next conſider the living creatures. What ex 


varkity of chem chere are mn gs the 


gn 


NUMBER OF CREATURES. 6g 


znat, the whale and the gudgeon, the elephant and 
the mouſe? The diſproportion is prodigious, and yet 
the whole ſpace between them is filled with living 
creatures, The animal ſpecies come fo near one - 
another, that it is ſometimes difficult to diſtinguiſts 
one from the other; yet that Tpecies is ſo multipli- 


ed, that from the gnat to the elephant they form a 


ſort of chain, in which each link holds by the pre- 


eeding one. In ſeas, lakes, and rivers, on the ſur- 
face and in the boſom of the earth, there is no place 
W which ſome way or other does not contain a live 
creature. Yet however great the number may ap- 


pear of the living creatures viſible to the naked eye, 


chey cannot be compared to the number of thoſe 


which are too ſmall to be ſeen without a glaſs, By 


ue heip of the microſcope, almeſt incredible diſeo- 

veries have been made, of which however all who 
have the opportunity may be convinced with their 
Wy own eyes. There, in ſome meafure, a new world. 
Wl preſents itſelf which was before utterly unknown: 
W to us. There ſuch live creatures are ſeen, that ima= 


ginaticn ĩtſelf ean ſcarce form any thing io extreme- 
ly ſmall, ſince ene of them is not pear fo large as 


dhe millionth part of a grain of ſand. And it is not 
only their number and variety, it is alſo the beau- 


ty and delicacy of their form which. ought to ſtrike 
us with aſtoniſbment, What appears dull to the na- 


ked eye, or even what eſcapes it entirely, if it is 
ſeen through the microſcope, has an inconceivable 


luſtre and delicacy. Gildings which art cannot imi- 


ate ſhine in the ſmalleſt grain of ſand, but particu- 


larly 
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% NUMBER Or CREATURES: | 


head and in the eyes of a little fly. And in the con. 
ſtruction of the loweſt of living creatures their exad 


find, in a word, that millions of creatures ſo ſmall 
that the eye can ſcarce diſtinguiſh them but by the 


te ſeveral purpoſes of the Creator as the greateſt i 


| Aas me, had never exiſted. O Almighty ! how im- 


Jarly in certain inſects limbs; for example, on the 


ſymmetry and admirable order is obſervable. We 


help of glaſs, have notwithſtanding as perfect an or. 
ganization in their ſpecies, and are as proper to fil 


animals with which the earth is peopled. Such con- 
fiderations. muſt give us a lively ſenſe of our own 
littleneſs. I loſe myſelf in this innumerable multi 
tude of God's creatures, who would be ſufficient ts 
. witneſs his greatneſs, though I, and millions ſuch i 


menſe is thy dominion! In every element there are 
beings whom thou haſt created and preſerved. Each 
grain of fand is a dwelling for inſects, who are al- 
ſo in the claſs of thy creatures, and are links of the i 
immeaſurable chain. Here my ideas are loſt in infi- Wi 
' nity, The more I reflect on the greatneſs and varie- Wi 
ty of thy works, the more I feel the limits-of my 
underſtanding. I heap number upon number, and 
yet I can ſcarce find a ſum which comprehends the 
number of thy creatures. It is impoſſible to deter- 
mine it. Perhaps it is a knowledge reſerved for 
the angels. For my part, I have only to adore (eds 
6 er and Freſerver of all . ! 


Sr 1s AN Eulen or TRE Fahrt or 
| HUMAN | Lirr, AND AN IMAGE or Dara. 


T this ſeaſon we need not g0 far to ſeek' images 
of frailty and death: They preſent themſelves 

on all ſides; being connected with almoſt -every 
beauty of nature. "Undoubtedly, the Creator's de- 


reer 


4 ſign, in this reſpe&, was to remind us of the un- 
ct i certainty of things of this world, and to repreſs 
ge: the dangerous propenſity we have to place our af- 


W Spring is the ſeaſon in which the plants receive a 
new life, and, at the ſame time, that in which moſt 
ef them periſh. As ſerene as the days in ſpring 
are, ſo ſuddenly are they obſcured by clouds, rain, 
W and tempeſt. Sometimes the morn appears in al! 
che luſtre of its charms: Then, before the ſun riſes 
(o mid-day, its ſplendor, which had flattered us 
with the hope of fine weather, diſappears. Some- 
times, alſo, this hope is fulfilled, and the days of 
Wiring ſhine with all their charms. But how tran- 
tent are thoſe ſerene: days! How ſwift they paſs. 
away! They vanith, even before we have well en- 
oyed them. It is thus, that the beſt of our life 
(which! is ſo often compared to the ſpring of nature) 
lies 3 Often, i in the I every thing 
| ſmiles 


E- 8 


fections on objects ſo vain as all thoſe in nature. 
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52 SPRING AN EMBLEM _ 
ſmiles upon us, every thing promiſes us joy an 


happineſs; but, before evening, before noon, even, i 


we meet vexations, and ſhed tears of ſorrow. Let 
us look back on thoſe days of our youth, which we 


may call the ſpring of life. How ſhort have bee 
the pleaſures of our youth ! How great the variety 
of pleaſures we enjoyed! But, where are nov 


thoſe happy moments, thoſe raviſhing delights! 


What is become of that conſtant. ſprightlineſs, and 
thoſe foſes of youth, which were ſeen in our cheeks? 
We no longer have a taſte for thoſe turbulent ple, 


ſures which then intoxicated us. What now r6 
mains of thoſe fine days that are paſt ? Nothing - but 
2 melanch 


have ſandified them, by devoting them to our Cre 
_ ator. With what force the ſpring points out to us 


the frailty and end of life! Behold how far it 
charms extend! Behold the trees full of bloſſoms! i 
But let us not too much. exult in their rich orn» if 

ments: Shortly,t hey will return to that duſt fron 


whence they came. All that ſhewy generation mul 
die in the ſame ſpring which gave them birth. | 


is thus that our lives vaniſh. Its longeſt, duration 3 i 
but as a day in ſpring. An unforeſeen death hurne iſ 


us to our graves, whilſt the health and ſtrength we 


enjoyed promiſed us a long courſe of years. Se 


neſs and death often come upon us fo much the 
fooner, as their approach is concealed under an ap- 
pearance of youth and health. Let every one be- 


hold an image of himſelf in the ſpring. bloſſoms, 
3 his oa uncertainty; and 2 


oly remembrance of them; unleſs we 


— A N 4 


98 


them in this language: O! ye who are endowed 
with ſuch charms ! ye, the glory of the gardens, 
and ornament of the vallies! ewe is your 
bloom! But, what a picture! how inſtructive to 
me! That death, which 1 carry in my boſom, 1 
W ſhall ſoon perhaps feel its ſtroke ! Thou roſe, thou 
W liveit but a day; and, ed 1 way die in an | 
inſtant. 

Though cheſe tn th 8 to 2 us e 

yet ſhould we enjoy both the ſpring of nature, and 
the pleaſures of life, as they are beſtowed upon us 
by the Creator; but, at the ſame time, let us mix 
W with theſe enjoyments reflections which ariſe from 

che nature of ſpring and life. The thought of 


death is very conſiſtent with the enjoyment._of e- 
bu very innocent pleaſure. Far from infuſing-melan- 
11 BE choly in our hearts, it ſhould teach us to rejoice 
ms erermore. in the Lord; it ſhould guard us againſt 
[le 


making a bad uſe of earthly pleaſures ; it ſhould 


rom i inſpire us with-a defire-of ſolid and- uninterrupted 
nuf happineſs. The beauties of the · viſible world give 
uus an idea what muſt be the infinite beauty of the 

| inviſible and. heavenly world; and finally, when the 
TI time comes, in which our lives muſt wither and fade 
dy away as the-graſs of the field, then may we ſay, 
ick with Chriſtian fortitude: Though my life, that 
the i ſpring flower, Wther and turn to · duſt; though 
dheſe cheeks, where the roſes of ydutlr ſhine, be - 
bes a prey to corruption; I ſtill hope for a better life, 
a. which I ſhall never loſe; and the body, in which 


Iſpall then be cloathed, will never decay. Then, 
Wa. 3. 8 ſhall 
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1 corruption is raiſed in i 
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ſhall I go to meet thee, O divine Mafter ! Full of 
delight, ſhall I fee the ſalvation which was the oh 
jet of my faith; for thou wilt give me to drink 


lentifully from the ſpring of eternal joys. Happy 
if, this very day, death ſhould break my hone, and 
ab me in being of of ſuch rene Gs 


. 25th. 


Syn ING 1 18 AN Exec OF TRE RESURRECTION 
or TRE Boor. | 


| Moor « the flawprs we eine were once 
coarſe and ſhapeleſs roots, but now they a 


dorn the earth, and charm our fight. What a fine 
image this is of the wand of the righteous 
and the ſtate of their bodies re- animated! As the 

roots of the moſt. _—_ Rabin; while buried in 


2 earth, are ſhapeleſs and without beauty, bu i 
when in bloom have a thouſand charms ; ſo is the W 

human body; while in the grave it is an object of i 
| horror, but at the reſurrection it will experi ience 1 


maſt aſtouithing change : © For what is ſown in 
ion; whatis ſowt 
cc in diſhonouris raiſed in glory. As ſoon as ſpring 


tales place of winter, life and joy take place of the 
melancholy impreſſions which a ſevere ſeaſon make | 


on the mind of man ; and the firſt fine days makes 


* che long en — FREY 
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or THE RESURRECTION. 78 


we forget, at the great day of the refurredion, all 
the fad and gloomy days of our paſtlife. The clouds 
of fiction in this world caſt a gloom upon our 
countenance; but as ſoon as the light of a new cre- 
ation dawns upon, us, grief is no more; nothing 
more can diſturb” the ſerenity of our foulss. a hea- 
eenly joy polleſſes us entirely. 
Spring is the general renewal of the whole cant 
As dull as it was to us in winter, it is now no leſs 
pleaſing and beautiful ii in its appearance. Every thing 
inchants and delights us; and we might almoſt fan- 
ey ourſelves every ſpring tranſported. to ſome ne- 
© BY and chearful habitation. It is thus, that at the day. 
ot refurrediion we ſhall find ourſelves tranſported 
into a new, magnificent, and charming dwelling. 
The new heaven and the new earth will be free 
from all the apparent or real defects of the globe: 
which we now inhabit. Peace, order, beauty, and 
righteouſneſs will make our future abode the hap- 
pieſt that is poſſible to be conceived. When the 
varm rays of the fun have penetrated into the earth, 
millions of plants and different ſorts of flowers 
pring out of its boſom. It will be the ſame in that 
= great day, when generations will riſe out of the duſt 
in which they were buried. As the ſpring-flower 
riſes from its ſeed to tlie height of bloom and beau- 
ty; ſo will our bodies, depoſited in the grave, riſe. 
one day in full glory, clothed with celeſtial beauty. 
Spring is the zra of vegetation for graſs, flowers, 
and plants. It is then that every thing which Has 
Wr up out of the earth opens oy day more 
3 and 


25 SPRING AN EMBLEM, K*. 


and more, and grows viſibly. So will the day of 
reſurrection be the æra for the unlimited progreſi 
which our immortal ſouls will make in all that i; 
good: No weakneſs will there ſtop us in the road 
to perfection. We ſhall rife from virtue to virtue, 
from felicity to felicity. In fpring all nature ſeem 
rouſed from fleep to praiſe its Author. The ſongs 
of all the inhabitants of the air unite, as if to glori- 
fy their Creator with an univerſal hymn. Like ſongs 
of joy will be chaunted at the day of reſurreQion by 
the elect of God reftored to life. O! with what de- 
Tight will our hearts be filled! We may judge of 
the great by the leſſer. If the eartbly ſpring is fs 
rich in enjoyments, what will be the beauty and 
treaſures of rang in the new world 2. 72 


: eee nue 
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| W E often fee two bodies draw near to one ano 
ther, without. being puſhed together by any 
exterior force. The motion which produceth thit 
effect, is called attraction or gravitation. This pov. 
er of attraction proves to be one of the principal 
ſprings of nature. It is by means of this law, that 
fluid bodies riſe up into the capillary veſſels; and it 
is partly the cauſe of the circulation of the juices 
1 came and even in animals. It is true, that the 


Power 


— 


wer of expanſion in the air contributes. its mare 


air amongſt the fluid which nouriſhes them. Ve- 


up the juices; however, the attraction is certainly one 
of the chief cauſes of the phenomenon: Nos one is 


* 
b ignorant that the human body i is a ſeries of number- 
de- leſs capillary arteries, where the humours art con- 
of WW tinually in motion; and this motion is partly regu- 


lated by the laws of attraction. A great mimber of 
the phenomena we obſerve in the corpareal world, 


the moſt ſatisfactory way of accounting for the mo- 


tion of the planets and comets round the ſun, all 


ATTRACTION. 9 7＋*! 


to it, at leaſt in plants; for there is a portion of . 


getables are alſo provided with veins which ſuck in 
the outward air, and at the ſame time help to draw 7 


| have this attractive power for principle ; ; and it is 


tion of the celeſtial bodies. Theſe enormous globes * 
ſeparated from each other at ſuch immenſe diſtan- 

W cs, muſt be united by ſome ſecret connection, to 
WY form ſuch a whole as our ſolar ſyſtem. And it is 
WT probable, that the union of the: celeſtial bodies, 
their direction, the law which obliges them not to 
deviate. from the courſe preſcribed them, the mo- : 


depend on its attractive powers, and on the gravis - 
tation of the bodies which incline towards it. How 


OWs 

pal admirable is that wiſdom, which by means of one 
bat and the ſame law, produces the vegetation of 3 
dit lade of graſs, and the motion of JAS woke 10 


tem of worlds. RY FO 


ſupreme Wiſdom. If it appears in the celeſtial bo- 


* 


Theſe reflections W wad; us to dow, the 


dies, it is no leſs viſible ; in the n of ratio- 5 
G 3. | nat 
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: Jie of God? What! does not the'greatneſsol 
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nal creatures. The Creator acts, in 915 reſpett, up | 
on principles equally wiſe, according to the ſame i 
ws, and all with the moſt wonderful {implicity, 
But blind as we are, we are not always ſenſible 
of it, becauſe we do not think any thing worthi out 
attention that is not ſtrikingly great. But why 
| Hould we not ſee in the things which appear tou 
of little importance, the traces of wiſdom ſb evi. 
dently impreſſed upon them. When cities and 
countries are fwallowed up by earthquakes, la 
| waſte by fire or water, we become attentive: we then 
ſee that ſuch revolutions are the work of the Ma. 
ter of the unirerſe; and his wiſe providence is a 
knowledged. But is it only extraordinary events, 
which ought to bring to our mind the wiſdom, and 


the ſupreme Being, appear as much in ebe malt | 
dlade of grafs; and in the pooreſt inſect, as in the 
motion and Harmony of the ſpheres? Yes, in the i 
ſmall as well as in the great, God manifeſts the glv- 
ry of his attributes. It is from our inattention 
and negligence, if we do not every where ſee ih 

even in the ſmalleſt beings, and moſt trifling events | 
To be convinced of the wiſdom and goodneſs which| 
preſides in the government of Providence, v 
need not go to diſtant objects; we need only dwel 
| on what relates to ourſelves, and to the particuln 
diſpenſations of God in tliis reſpect. Our own lives 
and the events with which they are marked, ma 
teach us how wiſe the means he has clioſen to make} 
N * W little circumſtances his . 
© videns! 
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vidence has made to concur towards the execution 7 
of his deſigns; and how numerous the means he 
makes uſe of to preſerre vm na or to hre 
pare us e PETE 
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2” „Wir ins bite tidy; Fer tawvinſtitutin, 
ref ce liable to ſo many infirmities and and acci- 
4 Wh dents ? 2 Wuoever aſks this queſtion, let him 
the fa, if it is poſſible to form to one's ſelf a body which 
4 WY unites more advantages in itſelf, than thar which 


we have received from our” Creator * It was 
incompatible with nature, and the chain of things 
of this world; that atani(Houll have an invulnerable 
body. If one of our fellow. creatures is deformed; 
another lame; a third deaf or dumb; is it a ren 
to murmur againſt God ? Are thoſe defects ſo com- 
mon as to give us reaſvn to complain? If, after cheſt 
queſtions, any one ſhould {tft think” they have rea- 
ſon for diſcontent, let them refſect on tlie following 
truths. It. is of uſe to men, in general, that they = 
may not want examples of the defects to which the 
human body is Hable. Por; when a perſon, perfect 
and well made, compares himſelf with one that is 
| 4 N 
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80 COMPLAINTS 
; crooked and deformed, he is ſenſible of all the ad: 


each ear, each organ of ſenſe, each joint, each limb, 
if we only obſerve the condition of the few people 
who are deprived of them! Would any of us part 
with a limb, in exchange for the greateſt treaſure}. 


the fineſt building, or the moſt curious machine! 


And, though the latter are very inferior to it, we 


-6& ſo different from one another, ſometimes cold; 


lowing, as the climate of one country often influ- - | 


on. 


vantages of well-formed: limbs; he learns to value 
properly a gift till then unthought of, and to take 
more care to preſerve it. How valuable is each eye, 


Are not our bodies more beautiful and regular than 


are far from attributing the aſſemblage of their parts 
to chance. © Why are the countries of the earth 


« ſometimes damp, ſometimes low, and ſometimes | 
(e high ?” But, O man, if thou hadſt the power 
to form a globe, wherein every thing was to be for 
the advantage of men and animals, would thy un - 
derſtanding furniſh-thee with a plan better than 
this ? The countries of the earth, by means of their - 
difference, produce variety of exhalations and 
winds, which occaſion that mixed air, wherein; 
experience tells us, that men and animals live 
healthy and content in moſt places, and wherein 
plants alſo grow and propagate. It is however 
&« allowed, that the variation in weather is not be · 
« neficial to all men, or to all countries. But; 
has not the preceding weather influenced the fol- 


ences another. Are we capable of judging of the 


whole? Muſt a million of farmers ſigh in vain for 
R ran, 


THE LAWS. OF NATURE. 381 
rain, becauſe dry weather would ſuit the private 
convenience of one family? A certain temperature 
of the air may occaſion, here and there, a tranſient. 
barrenneſs; but, can it be called an evil, if it was 
neceſſary, in order to hinder the air from corrupt- 
ting? The eaſt wind, favourable to a whole coun- 
try, ought it to ceaſe to blow, becauſe its violenee 
may cauſe ſome ſhipwrecks, or be hurtful to ſome 
conſumptive people? Is it reaſonable, when we 

| cannot take in the whole, to find fault with part? 
« Why are there ſo many. hurtful animals? 
Weuld it then be better to have no beaſts of prey, 
ſmall or large, upon the earth? It is, preciſely, thoſe 
which put a ſtop to the number of animals, that 
might overpower us; and, it is becauſe many ani- 
mals ſerve for food to beaſts of prey, that the num- 
bers of living ereatures increafe every year. If 
theſe beaſts of prey did not exiſt, the careaſes of 
animals, on which they feed, would not only be 
uſeleſs to living creatures, but would be hurtful. 


ir Every year, animals thus devoured are replaced by 


others; and, in moſt caſes, population depends on 
the quantity of ſuſtenance. Thus, gnats and other 
inſets would ſoon want food, if the animals, whoſe. 
prey they are, did not prevent them from multi- 
plying too faſt, Why has the Creator regulated. 
« the courſe of naure by ſuch invariable laws ? 
It is preciſely by means of this regulation, that 
| man's experience and labour enable him to make 
uſe of his underſtanding and powers, ſo as to be, 
in ſome moors, maſter of his own welfare. Would, 
| | we 
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hungry, we had only to wiſh, and we ſhould be 


(without recourſe to other methods) wall ſome- MW 


their fall ſhould hurt any body? Would we wiſh to 


| when theſe enigmas, theſe inexplicable things, pre. 


8 | COMPLAINTS, $635] 1 
n a world; where, hen we wen! | 


ſatisfied; where our cloaths ſhould fall from thy 
clouds, if, when travelling in a cold night, we ne- 
glected providing any? Or would we at pleaſure M 


times in the air j a world where the ſtomaeh ſtiould 
never be overloaded withithe weight of food where 
an iron hatchet would ſwim if by accident we le 
it fall in the water; where bodies going out of theit 
natural direction ſhould deſcribe an oblique line, left 


inhabit a world where we ſhould have no occaH˙E 
to do any thing; whore we could not in any way 
promote our own pleaſures; where tliere ſnould be 
no rule, no fundamental law ;- where, in fine, the 
Beſt; the bad, and the worſt being equally unknows 
nothing could make us attend to the laws of nature? | 
| Doubtlefs, chere will ever be a number of thing 
are, the purpoſes of which, or 5 

the whole, muſt ever be concealed from us. We } 
ſhall always find ſome, which, to our limited un- 
derſtandings, will appear oontradictory, and ill 
adapted to the plan of tlie Deity: But, on all oc. 
caſions, let us reſt on this principle, that God does 
every thing for wiſe and beneficeht purpoſes: And, 
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ſent themſelves, let us ſay with the apoſtle; & O! ! 
« the depth of the riches, both of the wiſdom and | 
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judgements, and his ways paſt finding aut. Far IL 
6 5 hath known the mind of the Lord, or Who 


| « hath been his counſellor? Or, who hath firſt given 
W © to bim, and it ſhall be recompenſed unto him a- 


« gain; for, of him, and thro him, and to him, are 
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8 it poſſible that we can profane; by Gn, this ſea- 
- ſon, ſo peculiarly formed to prompt us to the 
practice of piety? Would it not be natural to ſup- 
poſe, that, in ſpring, each field would be to us as 
a temple, where we ſhould offer up to our Creator 
endleſs ſacrifice of praiſe and thankſgiving; where 
each thought, each ſentiment, and action, ſhould 
tend to his glory? But, alas! we daily ſee the in- 
| gratitude of man toward his heavenly Benefactor. 
| We behold nature renewed; we behold the flowers, 
and a thouſand other delightful objects, without 
thinking of him who made them all; or, if we do 
think of God, we forget to return thanks for his 
wondrous goodneſs. This is the reigning vice of 
the ſeaſon, and is, at the ſame time, the ſource of 


all the faults committed in it. Man is the only 
creature on earth inſenſihle to his own happineſs, 


and yet he has the faculty of feeling it to its utmoſt 
extent. 
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extent. This muſt be addrefſed'to che ungratefil i 
and :nſenfible heart ; but what attention can be e MWErea 
pected from thoſe gho pay ſo little to that Goy tur 
-who ſpeaks throughout all nature in a voiceſo intel Na 
ligible and ftrong ! Vet, how is it poſſible to forys 
our Creator! All his works proclaim him; and vt 
can neither know ourſelves, nor the world we le 
in, without knowing our God. Each creature m an 
minds us of its Maker; each part of the vaſt ſcene 
of nature is filled with the Deity. He ſhews him. 
felf in each blade of grafs, each flower, and bird re⸗ 
He conſtantly borrows the mild and perſuaſive lat 
guage of nature, and addreſſes himſelf to our ſenſe, 
our reaſon, our conſcience, and all our facultic, 
Let us only liſten to their, language, and we ſhall 
no longer be inſenſible or ungrateful. How ought: 
we to employ theſe days? It is right to leave ou! 
rooms, where we have been confined, and to go 
and breathe the wholeſome air, and walk in the 
fields and gardens, in order to contemplate the W 
beauties of the feaſon; but let us take care not to W 
make a bad uſe of them, by giving way to ext 
vagant pleaſures, which lead. to folly and repent Wi 
ance. We ſhall not be able truly to enjoy the'fine MW 
ſeaſon of ſpring, till, by fixing our attention on tie 
works of our. Creator, we diſcover from-reaſon his | 
divine goodneſs and power. Then will our heart 
experience ,joys, much ſuperior. to the pleaſures a 
thoſe who forget their Maker. Why ſhould we 
| ſeek thoſe pleaſures, which offend God, and wound 
| . eee Here are * W ant 
Mt 1 


an unpardonable doubt of Pr 


*. „ 


the fowls of the ait, they ſow not, neither do they 


£ 'For whom 1 is it ad. Ty. 
obo uſe does he. provide each animal with food ? 


xicty ſhould Rill find a place there, caſt your eyes on 


Pole part of the. year in contemplating the won- 
the ineſtimable advantage we have over ſo many 


| fellow-ereatures, we meet fome, who, through in- 


— — 


ality. In Ae Form lor us . wh, 
turn to —— ver atthis ſeaſon of the year, gie : 
way to too much care and anxiety, - When, inthe 
depth of winter, and oppreſſed with many wants, 
they grow anxiotus and melancholy, then they may 
deſerve ſome indulgence; but, at this time, "RE 
ce. Behold 5 925 
the lilies of the field, how they grow; conſider 1 
Wreap, yet your heavenly Father feedeth them, For 
wg does God cauſe the ſeed to ſhoot out of the 
l DINE with flowers? Pan. 


ye of little faich ! put your truſt in your Father 
who is in heaven. Spring 1 is the ſeaſon of hope. 7 
Give it admiſſion to your hearts; and, IF. any an- 


the meadows and fields, and remember the words 
Wof cur Redeemer : ce If God ſo clothe the g graſs 5 
« the field, and feed the fowls of the air, ſhall 
© he not rk more clothe. you :' Are ye not better wo 
chan they?“ Let us then employ the moſt agree - 


drous works of God. Let the pleaſures, which 
nature now laviſhes' upon us, lead us to rejoice in 


Wnillions of living creatures, of knowing him to be 
the Author of all happineſs. : And if, amongſt our 


difference or n neglectt to ſtudy wi works, 8 
Vor. II. e let 
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let us, inſtead of following their mas ende: 
Pour to Seesen eee, nen eee Ts: a th 


Tar e AND e Persien, nenen 5 


5 oF wro N tad 1 TS «ane th 


fundamental happineſs, which may, in fone 
meaſure, be aſcribed to bees. It is at leaſt certain, 


that their republic would ſoon be deſtroyed, if the 
did not live in a fort of harmony. amongſt then. 


ſelves. | "Thoſe who have made obſervations « on thi | 


ſubject, inform us, that when theſe flies return ty] 


their hive, loaded with materials for building, they 


find ſome of their companions ready to relieve then 
from their burden. The travellers begin their jour} 
nies again; and, while they are gathering more p 
viſion, the work people who remained in the bi, 
_ knead together the little the others had brought; 


and thus prepare a maſs proper for the building 


Some who are not directiy employed i in work, ar 
buſy in doing good offices to the work people, od Wc 
bring them food, in order to let the work go 
without their loſing by it. This harmony neuf) 
5 approaches to he patriotiſm obſervable 2 
9 * "Ie riches of a nation are the riches of ec 


citizen, | 
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Citizen; and this numerous republic forms but one 
zmily, Here there is no ſelf-intereſt, no avarice, 
and conſequently no rapine. Here the bees never 
aſſemble together in order to uſe violence, and fight 3 . 
battles with their country people. Here we never 
ſee one bee ambitiouſſy wiſhing for more than ne- 
eeſſary, whilſt another is in want: neither do they 
erer try to get more honey when they have laid in 
a ſufficient proviſion for the winter, 
O, may we learn from theſe Aan n cha 
contemptible, virtues on which depend the e 
and happineſs of our lives! In whatever rank or 
condition we are, it is. neceſſary to act in concert 
with our fellow. creatures as, Patriots. The ſociety 
in which we live, C „ and our own hap» 
pineſs require it. Let each of us chearfully bear 
our part in the general burden; and if it is neceſſa- 
Wry, let us even take upon us the burden of orhers, 
when through ignorance or weakneſs any may be 
deficient. And'if it ſhould ſo happen, that religi- 
on, duty, and conſcience required us to make great - 
facrifices to our fellow-creatures, let us take care - 
Wnot to conſider it as an evil, but let us rather think 
it an honour to be able to-ſucceed better than them. 
Let no vile ſelfiſhneſs ever find room in our hearts. - 
Thoſe who ſeek to enrich: themſelves at the ex- 
Wpence of others, are contemptible members of ſo- 
Weiety. When we can in any way contribute to the 
general good, let us not be deterred from it by the 
fear of having no reward: Are not the teſtimony of - 
a Clear "OED and the bleflings of ny uf. 
Ha e bcient 
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ſelves, we muſt reckon this as one, that there ij 
no ſuch thing as perfect agreement in ſentiment! 


admire the wiſdom of Providence, which, notwiths! 
ſtanding the diſunion and diſorders)in the wal 


| kind, ſtill keeps up ſociety and makes it flourith. When 
the ſand-banks againſt which it was caſt by the 
nenee. And when I ſee, notwithſtanding the} 


_ admire the infinite wiſdom of him who governs the 
world. * * Sa will the next ook, bel 
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1 diſcover new ones every day. Some have been 
<A bs 5 out 11 the N of * e where iti 


1 It is s too true; PE YI had 
mongſt the evils of this life, which we form to ou 


and characters: But, even this ought to make u 


notwithſtanding the ſelf intereſt which governsman- 


a pilot knows how to direct his ſhip, ſo as to avoid 


waves, it is then that I admire his ſkill and expe 


s of mankind, in the bad afithe fre 
of) paſſion, that wiſdom and virtue ſtill. preſide, If 
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plants have been already reckoned, and we 
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| the virtuoſi flowers and ſeeds \ unknown e 
Freeſtone is ofte pots 1 

and the ſame is ſeen on the beſt poliſhed glaſs. This 
mouldy ſubſtance ſticks to moſt bodies, and it is a a 1 
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garden in miniature, a field or a foreſt, where 


plants have their ſeeds,. which bloſſom. viſibly not- i 


3 


Wine their extreme littleneſs. If we — | iy . 


eſt ſtones, and the moſt barren ſpots; on the quan- 


may be conſidered as an aſſem 


on the quantity of moſs which covers even the hard- 5 


tity of herbs and graſs; on the ſeveral ſorts 
flowers; on all the trees and buſhes, - each of which k 
mblage of a thouſand 
different vegetables; if we add to theſe, the aqua- 
| tic plants, as ſlight and delicate as. a hair, and molt - 


of which are ſtill unknown. to us, we may, in ſome x 


meaſure, form to ourſelves: an idea of the multitude — 
of plants upon our globe. It is more wonderful ho, 
all theſe different ſorts of plants are preſerved with: 
out deſtroying,one another. In order to prevent „ 
this the ſovereign Diſpoſer of all things has aps 
| pointed. to each ſpecies of vegetable a place anala- | | 
| gous to its peculiar qualities. He has diſtributedd 
them upon the ſurface of the earth with ſo much 
wiſdom, that no part of it is deſtitute, nor do they . 
grow in too much abundance any where. This is 
the reaſon that ſome plants require growing in a 
open field, and not. in the ſhade, where they would . 
at leaſt grow languid and weak. Others can only _ 
ſubſiſt in vater, where the « different e of the : 5 
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ſſluid matter occaſions great variety. Some planu 
grow in ſand, others in marſhy and muddy places 
Certain vegetables ſpring above the ſurface of the 


earth, others unfold themſelves within its boſom. 


The different ſtrata of which the foil is 1 
ſand, clay, chalk, & c. have each their particular | 
vegetables; and from thence it is, that in the im. 


menſe garden of nature there is no place abſolutely W 


| barren. From the ſmalleſt duſt to the hardeſt rock 


from the torrid to the frigid zone, every ſoil, every | 
climate, has its peculiar plants. Let us obſerve an- 
other circumſtance well worth our admiration, of 


the Creator's having ſo ordained, that amongſt thi 


great number of plants, thoſe we uſe for food or | 
medicine, either for ourſelves or animals, RIGS 


- much more abundantly than thoſe of leſs uſe. 


Herbs, both i in ſpecies and individuals, are mud 
more numerous than buſhes and trees. 'There is 


more herbage than oaks, more cherry trees that | 
apricots, more vines than roſe trees. It is evident, 


that the Creator, in this arrangement, deſignedi 


for the general good. To be convinced of it, lt 
us ſuppoſe the contrary had been: If there were | 
more oaks than paſture, more trees than herbs and | 
roots, how difficult would it have been for animal; ? 


to ſubſiſt, and how many charms would the earth | 
be deprived of! „ 4 


All-wiſe, almighty, and wot merciful Being! 


_ this alſo does thy wondrous providence appear. 1 
e no ellort el the mind to e 
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thou art 8 Feng we need only contemplate 
thee in the immenſe world of plants. Ben 
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earth in this ſeaſon, let us raiſe our ſouls to the 
creator, and glorify his power and goodneſs. 


Wherever we bend our ſteps we walk on plants and 
flowers; and, as far as ſight can reach, we diſco- 
ver meadows and fields loaded with the rich gifts 


of heaven. If each blade of graſs had power to 
praiſe its Maker, how many millions of bymng 
vould riſe to him, even from the narrow limits of a 


ſingle field! But, O beautiful race of plants! you 


need no language: Your inimitable cloathing, your 
immenſe number, and the advantages which the 


world derives: from you, fſufficiefitly- declare the 
goodneſs of our Creator; and your appearance a · 
lone excites us to draw nigh unto him with heart 


and voice. O may it not be in vain, that you lead 


us to glorify him. Let us be ever diſpoſed to offer 


facrifice of praiſe and thankſgiving to our Canons 


Let us ever neee wane whth entimen 
men %. 4: wt 7 eadfs 
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T is not through ignorance alone, TE is more 
through ſelf-love and "Oy that we call nothing 
the 


I 
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* 
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; verſe $: ee der dene only os er een | 
peopled; that the ſun was made merely to com 
municate its light and heat to us, and that the mom 

and ſtars are of no other uſe but to light our night, 
and ſhew the traveller his way. The contempls! 

tion of the fixed ſtars is ſufficient to contradict this i 
ridiculous opinions Their twinkling proves tha 
they ſhine with their own light; and their being vis | 
ble to us at the immenſe diſtance they are from us 
proves that they are much larger than the ſun. h 


it then probable, that theſe celeſtial bodies, which to 
are not luminous ſpecks, but great fans; theſe num WW :: 
 depleſs bodics: placed; ſo far -from: our. glabe thy! 2 
they ſhould not be created for better purpoſes? Ii n 
their purpoſe was only to ſerve as nocturnal le u 
to us, they would be of no uſe the greateſt 1 
the year. The frequent cloudy ſkies, and the nights a 
that are light from other cauſes, would make then Wil © 
uſeleſs. Thoſe ſtars alſo, which the naked e ir 
cannot diſcover, from their great diſtance, would Wl 
be abſolutely of no uſe ; and the purpoſe aſcribed Wi » 
to them would be better ſupplied by one ſingle u 
ſtar nearer to us, than by ſo many millions at tht | n 
diſtance. As the ſame reaſoning may be applied o 
to all the uſe the ſtars are of to us, either in na c 
gation or any thing elſe, it muſt be allowed, that Wil » 
we could not poſſibly account for the deſign of n 
thoſe numerous ſuns, if no'creatures except thole Wi a 

of our own globe profited by their light and heat, Wil 
\ 


or r unleſs * themſelves 1 as: habirations for | 
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tem. We have cee dn, ved, t 
in many things reſembles this e earth. That 3 
as well as here, land and fea, mountains and val- 
lies, iſlands and gulphs, are to be ſeen.. Such aftinis, 
ties as theſe authoriſe us to admit others, and to 
ſuppoſe alſo in the moon, minerals, plants, animals, 
and rational creatures. The analogy between the 
moon and the reſt of the planets, leads us to form 
the ſame conjectures of them. And as each ſtar has, 
to all appearance, like our fun, its particular planets 
and chat theſe. denotes reſemble ours, we, in 7 


an e 3 c 2 inhabi 
numerous are the works 0 God 4 How en 
the ſtarry ſky 1 Ho great our | 


ings they contain, acknowledge, an 

Maker. How forcibly does this ineline us to 
with the heavenly choir, in ſinging the praile of 
the moſt High, that it may reſound over al che u- 
niverſe eee eee e pens to us 
of that future Nate; where 

ed with theſe woalde;: re, comp! ehend the 
wonders of them! How gra wil carne 0 an. "2 
ment in diſcovering : obj je is « 

at leaſt very mperfectiy 

| will the divine per 
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we falſely imagine vine it reaches s only to t e litle glche | 
we inhabit! What an inexhauſtible fund of vyarig 


knowledge] What endleſs ſubjects for N 


the Creator and Ruler of all theſe worlds 


bunte BETWEEN” Tar Woxxs or dunn 7 
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ny that pod ror poi nm of art are er e ation 


— Wust artiſt is there that FR tos 46H | 
come as near to nature as poſſible, and flatters bim 
| ſelf he has ſucceeded, though in reality very u 
from it? He is not able to invent, hoon" | 
muſt have been taught him by nature. How rich, | 
and what variety there is in it ? wink mths con- 
trary how poor and dull is art? In the vaſt king. 
dom of nature we find an inexhauſtible treaſure; | 
and any one of its parts, a ſtone, a plant, an ani: 
mal, affords us ſo. many objects worthy of obſer· 
Fee n. RT eee, 


Arr. > contrary, | b 
I they reſearched t9 the bottom, and wid) er | 


HEN: we compare the works To Kits Ihe | 
*" thoſe of art, we find that the former has preat | 
ſaperiority over the latter. Phe conſideration a- 
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NATURE AND ABT „ 


La one ſoon loſes the admiration they at firſt | 
excited, and diſcoyers faults and imperfeQions not 
thought of before. What are the moſt perfect ſta- 
tues in compariſon of a ſingle animal, an inſect, a 


worm? Nature is able, of herſelf, to produce the 


greateſt maſter · pieces ʒ whereas, art borrows from 
it all that jt has of the beautiful, It has nothing of 
its own, and nature has the firſt right over every 


thing. Let us add to this, how much leſs durable 


the works of art are than thoſe of nature. When 
the former have been long. deſtroyed, the others 


ſtill ſubſiſt in all their, primitive beauty. How: ſu- 


perior the interior conſtruction of the productions 


of nature to all the Works of mant Compare, for 
example, the moſt ingenious machine to the mecha- 
| niſm of animals, and we ſhall be ftruck with admi- 
ration at the ſight. of the miracles of nature, whilſt | 
| the maſter- piece of art will appear a mere bauble. 
Let us only conſider ourſelves with attention. The 


perfect and regular conſtruction of our muſcles and 
arteries ;.the wonderful circulation of the blood in 


our veins; the variety and number of movements 


5 _ limbs; what proofs of. the magnificence of 
od's works 1. and bow poor and W g. in com- 


5 are the Ti 


eaſy to purſue theſe remarks; i if Thar ay een ſa 

was not more than ſufficient to teach us the va Va- 
hee of the works of nature. Tt is true, that ſelf- 
love carries us ſo far, that we are but too apt to 
prefer our own works to'all others; ; and our taſte 
| is fo NG that we Took on every ching wich 


bs ** E N c E, be. 


"diſdain and indifference; in Which the induſtry o 
man has no ſhare. Both Nets prove our ignorans 
and ingratitude. Can we be ſo unjuſt, as toſs 
leſs value on a watch, admirably finiſhed by a prex! 
artiſt, than on a-ball of ſnow, made up by a child? 
In thus robbing the ingenious workman of the he. 
nour due to him, ſhould we not prove at the fame | 
time our o ignorance and folly? That is e 
our aſs} when we do not properly diſtinguiſ 
een the works of nature and of art. It is true 
that we * ought not to deſpiſe: the productions of an 
for they alſo have their value; but} 6n' the othet} 
_ —— bſur SSeen ger Wend equal, | 
and ſtill more ſo, to prefer the m to the Works uf 
nature, 8 1. infinitely” ſuperior.” God made! 
tis works ſo perfect, to the end that through then | 
might: wledge his power, and wiſdom, and | 
dneſs, and thus render him the glory due unto | 
Let us' faithfully fulfil this great duty, and 
never give up the contemplation: | of nature, 
get the eſſect ſuch reſearches" ought | 
us. Let the ſtudy of nature be our delight, becauſe 
it will teach us more and more to know the Cres. 
tor and Ruler of the world, and will continually | 
excite in us a defre to arrive one tay: at a more 
en knowledge of his works than, we : Can polity | 


Leaves or rere, 


* THE. leaves of trees form one of eee 
Fi ties of nature. Our impatience to ſee them 


bud in ſpring, and our joy when at laſt they appear, 
proves ſufficiently that they are the ornament of our 
gardens, fields, and woods. How great the plea- 
ſure we enjoy in the hot ſummer days, from the 
refreſhing coolneſs of their delightful ſhade, Yet 
after all, this is certainly the leaſt of the advan- 
tages which accrue to us from the foliage of trees : 
We need only conſider the wonderful conſtruction 
of leaves, to be convinced that they were deſigned 
for much more important purpoſes. Take the 
trouble to examine the firſt that falls in your way. 
| Each leaf has certain veſſels, which being preſſed 
| cloſe at the end, or in the ſtalk, extend themſelves 
like ribs wan the leaf, and branch out in a thou- 
ſand ways. Thiere are no leaves without extreme 
fine veſſels, and an aſtoniſhing number of pores. 
For example, it has been obſerved, that in a ſort 
of box tree, called Palma Cereris, thire are above 
an hundred and ſeventy- two thouſand pores on ane 
| lingle fide of the leaf. In the open air, the leaves 
turn their upper ſide towards the ſky, and the un- 
der towards the earth, or towards the inſide of the 

Vol. II. Ws plant, 
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plant. To what purpoſe would this particular ar. 
frangement of the leaves be, if they were of no other 
uſe but to adorn trees, and to procure us ſhade? Moſt 
| certainly the Creator had ſomething much more im. 
portant in view. The nouriſhment of plants procteds 
directly from the leaves: their pores ſerve to ſuck 
in the moiſture, or the juices of the atmoſphere, ; 
and to communicate them afterwards to the whole | 
plant. What wiſdom there is in this organization 
By theſe means the plants in dry weather run no 
riſk of wanting nouriſhment ; they receive abund· 
ance of refreſhing dew, which falling from the up. · 
per leaves, waters thoſe. under them, and thus none 
of this nouriſhing juice is loſt. And as plants per | 
_ - ſpire greatly, as many experiments ſhew us, the 
leaves appear to be the principal organ of this im- 
portant perſpiration. They ſerve alſo to/-intro- | 
duce into the plant the air it requires. They ap- 
pear even to contribute to the preſervation of the | 
bud, which is to ſhoot the following year; for the 
eye of the bud is already under the leaf: Undoubt- 

eeldly it is guarded and preſerved: by them, at the 
ſame time that the quantity of juice where the leaf 
Joins to the plant alſo ſerves to preſerve it. This is 

| the reaſon that many trees wither and die when their 
1 leaves are gathered. It is what ſometimes happens to 
E the mulberry tree, when it is ſtripped without pro- 
per caution to feed ſilk- worms. This is alſo the rea · 
ſon that grapes d do not ripen when the vine loſes its 
leaves in ſummer. . Another remark may be made 
on this ſubject, Which Wr much pen to us che 
N : 3 manner 
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manner of the plants growth + The under fide of” 
the leaves, always turned towards the ground, is 
generally of a paler and leſs bright colour; ĩt is more 


rough and ſpungy than the upper ſide. Here again 
we diſcover the wiſeſt purpoſes: The ſide of the 
r, and conſequently 
more full of pores, in order to fuck in ſo much the 
better what dew-riſes from the earth, and to diſtri 
bute it afterwards over the reſt of the plant in more- 


abundance.. 'The leaves: then turn on the ſide that 
can beſt receive the nutritive fluid; and this is the 
reaſon that the leaves of ſome plants ineline very 


low down. If we obſerve trees growing on a ſteep 
hill, we ſhall ſee that their leaves db not take a ho- 


rizontal direction, but evidently perpendicular "il 
which' proves, that the leaves draw towards the fide 


where there is moſt moiſture, - and moſt of theſe- 
juices {6 neceſſary to them. "Theſe reflections af- 


ford us new occaſion to admire the wiſdom of Gd. 
They may make us conſider the leaves of the trees | 
hereafter in a different light from what we have 
hitherto done. If we did not know the inimitable. 
art of their conſtruction, nor the important purpoſe 
of their exiſtence, - it would not be wonderful that 
we ſhould ſee them with neglect and indifference. 
But when we know that each leaf is a maſter-piece . 
of the divine power, and an organ of fruitfulneſs, 
it would be unpardonable to ſee them with inatten- 
tion. They ought naturally to lead us to the fol- 
lowing uſeful reflections: Every thing, to the ve- 
bl leaft * in nature have been planned with 
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e ee betete west gf 8 
+: "ag ie tg Tp he Paterno 
the vegetable kingdom. Medal Text eee 
ter · piece of the divine Power, what wonders does 
not a ſingle tree preſent to us. The Bades of 
our minds cannot reach to the bottom of one only, 
eee ee mean 


wh "the for riſes" over 3 it als my > foul wid 
| ſerenity and joy. Its ſplendor and warmth inſpire 
me with ſpirits and activity ſufficient to fark the 
a duties of life, and to enjoy ſociety, The involun- 
tary indolence and lowneſs which made me inactive 
in winter, are by degrees vaniſhed. I breathe more 
freely, and I employ myſelf with more pleaſure. 
How can it be otherwiſe, when Tam witneſs to the 
univerſal joy which the fun communicates to the 
World, and every where perceive. its enli ivening 
| powers? It animates and revives all creatuxes with 
its benign influence. Millions of ſhining inſects 2. 
L waken, ſport, and baſk i in its rays.. The birds fa- 
15 ny ' wich their melody. 9 thing that breathes 
| 2 4 rejoices 
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effect. It cauſes the fap, to riſe and circulate through 


trees, plants, and vegetables. It cauſes the leaves 


and bloſſoms to ſhoot. It forms the fruit, ripens, : and - 


gives it colour. It ſheds life and light throughout * 


nature. It is the ſource of that warmth, without 


which every animal would languiſh aud die. The 


elfect of the ſun is not only felt on the ſurface of - 
our globe, but even in caves under ground, Where 


| it produces metals, and alſo animates Hving crea- - 


tures. It penetrates even into the higheſt mountains, „ 


though they are compoſed of rocks and ſtones. - IR 
extends even to the bottom of the ocean, where it 


acts in ſeveral ways. When we reflect on theſt - . 


uſeful effects of the ſun, it is natural to think of 
the miſerable condition we ſhould be in, if we were 


deprived of the light and heat of that celeſtial "= : 
dy. Without it what would our globe be but a life- - 


would be without verdure, and the. country with» - 


lancholy appearance.” Ts not this a lively image of © 
the ſad ſtate of the world, if it was deprived of the 
reviving grace of our Saviour? If he had not by bis 


|  doftrine ſhed light and conſolation over the world, 


we 1 have been buried in ignorance and miſe- 
If his mighty power did not quicken us, could 


| 3 Je the fruits of righteouſneſs? The tares of - 
vice would every where grow unchecked, and choke - 


the ſeeds of piety. Where could.j Joy, hope, or con- 


1 3 3 | . ſolation * 


leſs maſs, without order or beauty ? The trees could 
not produce leaves, nor the plants flowers; the fields 


| out harveſt; all nature would have a glaomy me- 
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20 REVIVING POWER, ge. 
| folation be found, if it had not been obtained for | 


us by the coming of Chriſt ? How juſt is w_ 
that our hearts ſhould yield to the pureſt joy and 


. tranſport, inrefleQing on the ineſtimable bleſſings 


obtained for us by the Sun of Righteouſneſs? If the 
Creator of the ſun was not to me a reconciled Fa- | 
ther, I could not contemplate the ſun of nature with | 
the delight I feel, now that I goth ed Redeemer | 
has made my peace with God. | 
| The ſun with its reviving power is the able. 
of a truly charitable Chriſtian. He alſo ſpreads joy 
and bleſſings around him, By him the oppreſſed | 
heart is raiſed and nee the afflicted are 
comforted, the ignorant are enlightened, and the 
poor relieved. Oh I let us hereafter reſemble this 
beneficent and charitable man, Let us, according to 
our different ſtations, ſhare with our fellow - -creatures | 
the goods which Providence has beſtowed upon us. 
Without partiality or prejudice let us hold out aſſiſt- 
ance to all who want it. Let us inſtru one, com- 
fort another, feed this one, relieve that one. Thus 
ſhall we quit this world regreted and beloved, and 
| our r memories A by our r fellow-ereatures. 5 
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1 LF us employ ſome moments in reflecting on 
* The ul has certainly the firſt 
oh claim 


ever fatisf actior 
poreal world, it car 
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ought to be dearer to us than all the pleaſing ob- 
jets which this ſeaſon ſo icular 
we find in contemplating the cor- 


be amuſed and refreſhed through his pilgrimage; but 


that of ſpiritual objects leads directiy to the bleſſed 


immortality we may expect, as citizens of the world 


to come. Let us, therefore, ſometimes reflect on the 
deſires implanted in-our-ſouls by the Creator. Ex - 
perience proves, that our thirſt of knowledge can 

_ never be fully gratified. We have no ſooner made 
one diſcovery. than we aim at another. Our deſires 
are never ſatisfied ; and when we at laſt obtain 
what we had moſt ardently wiſhed for, we begin 
5 ann TI, af OOTY RO 


ings accompanies us through life, and 


| even in the moment of quitting the world. What 8 
concluſion can be drawn from this, but that as our 
deſires continually extend beyond the preſent, 
without being ever fully gratified, there muſt be 
bleſſings after death, beyond the limits of this life? 


We are not then deſigned for this tranſient life. a= 


lone, but for an everlaſting one. Was it probable, 
indeed, that man ſhould be the only creature on 


earth endowed. with faculties, without having, at 


the ſame time, the deſtiny for which thoſe facul- 5 
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DESIRES, INFINITE: 0g 
claim to our attention. It touches us nearly, and 
ly affords. What- 


mot be compared to that which 
we experience in reſlecting upon the nature and fa» 
culties of the ſoul. The obſervatien of exterior ob- 

jiects, ſuch as the traveller meets on the road, is 
certainly agreeable to him, becauſe he requires to 
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beg, and ſhut irſelf up for its transformation. . e IJ 


We ſee that birds lay eggs: Would that b rf 1 
caſe, if theſe eggs were not to ſerve for the preſer · 
Phi ire ger ion proton Popup eee | 
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. 2 Why thoſe faculties which we could ner 
eee deem No, certainly, our heavenly Fa- 
cher has not implarited endleſs deſires in our ſouls - 

5 let N much leſs to be a torment to us. 
Being of beings! our ſouls may be filled with 
ag we may love thee above all things; we may 

aſpire at being like thee, and united to thee for e- 

ver; we may be raiſed in this world above all earth- 
endete ef de Ak them palme 
eee thew d i f 80 

| e thee, and to aſpire to thy bleſſed fellowſhip in 

vain}: for we are far from enjoying it here: We 

. eee ons indent eee be 


weak; aud we but imperfectiy enjoy thy grace. It EH 
ſhiny marks that all our happineſs can conſiſt in 
- this. an, Whatever we ET h 
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licity which — as: Nee This e 
this reconciles every thing z; and we maylearly le „„ 
in this our Vue e. We ſee that it is not heel e 5 9 
vain we wiſſt conti to increaſe 2 
virtue, and to draw achrer unto God, hi ee * 
the origin, and model of all perfection. We ſee, that 
the happineſs we cannot enjo here, or at lea { but 6: 3 
for a ſhort time, we ſhall poſſeſs to all eternity ia KB 
future ſtate. We may now 2 ourſelves, that i 3 
delightful hours in which the love of God has filled 
our hearts, and in which we have had 4 foretaſte 
of heavenly joys, are not fruitleſs or to no end. W 
we aim at \perfection, we ſhalt obtain it. N _ 
propenſity,” noi-deſive; no\faculty* of the foul was | _.. 
ann; They wilt all'be Fally: gre ane” 5 
rejoice in the inaworraity of our foul. 3 0 me 
dvelt on Walle, buton — Ta emily | 
10 hiopiti and en the yood we Poſſe „ | 
to thoſe pleaſiives, choſe hopes, thoſe unfpezkabls'—© 
bleffings, which are reſerved for us in a better ftate. „ 
Let us employ the noble faculties of the foul in 
raiſing us To heaven; for whit PUREE: 25 „ 
properly deſigned. Let us preferve our fouls, which - : 
were created and redeemed for immortality, f Fre Im 
abſorbed i in rrifling Pleafures ee of thei. 
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and ought to draw this comfortable cnt Y 
If even now we taſte ſuch ſweets in life, what, O 
| Lord! will be our happineſs when, united to thee, | 
we ſhall enjoy that happy exiſtence ? If thou art ſo 
magnificent in the gifts eee ee. 3 
mmm 
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- w HEN we calculate the ſpace which 4. rivers 
5 take up in our globe, we find they eprire 
us of great part of the eontinent. Some are dif. 
content at this, and fancy it would be better to havde 
= had lefs of rivers, and more of land. ' But if they 1 
would only conſider, with what wiſdom, and in 
- what due proportion the Creator has planned every. 
thing upon our globe, they would conelude, that 
rivers have not been ſpread over the earth without 
good reaſon and eſſential uſe to men and other crea-- 
tures. . It muſt be obſerved, in the firft place, that. 
the water of rivers affords. a very wholeſome drink 
to man. Spring or pump water, when it has been 
long and without motion under ground, looſent 
and inſenſibly carries away with it ſome particles 
which may be hurtful ;- but river water, which is. 
_ continually evaporating, and always in motion, is 
"Ws clear from all dirt, — = 
1 — N | 
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becomes the moſt ſalubrious drink for men or beaſts. Lis 

However, the uſe of rivers extends ſtill farther. 
Is it not to them we owe the neatneſs, the hole - | 
ſomeneſs, and comfort of our houſes; as well as 
the fertility of our fields? Our habitations are al- 
ways unhealthy, when they are ſurrounded by ſtag- 
-nant water, and by marſhes, or when the want of 
water occaſions a hurtful drought.” The ſmalleſt 
rivulet cools the air around it, and makes it ex- 
tremely agreeable. It is the ſame, in reſpe& to 
the fertility of land; it is generally owing. to the 
| meighbourbood of rivers. What aſtoniſhing differ- 

ence between a country watered with rivulets; and 
one to which nature has denied this aſſiſtance! One . 


is a barren dry deſart; the other, on the contra 


is in ſome: ſort a garden of delights, where. welds | 
and vallies, meadows and fields, preſent a thouſand 
beauties, and the moſt pleaſing variety. A river 
winding through it, makes all the difference be- 
tween. the two countries: It every where conveys 
health, proſperity, and plenty. It not only waters 


the country, in moiſtening the roots of plants, but 


it alſo makes the earth fruitful, by its conſtant eva- 
porations and inundations. Who can be ſo inat- 


tentive, or rather ſo ungrateful, as not to acknow- 


led ge how uſeful rivers are to whole countries and 


provinces, when we daily draw ſuch numberleſs ad- 


-vantages from them? How could commerce be ſo 
conveniently carried on, if, by means of rivers, we 


could not obtain from $M moſt diſtant nations the 


3 and goods we require? How many 
machines 
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ey were not put in motion by rivers! D 
- kinds of delicate fiſh we ſhould want, if rivers dd 
der eic us ee een of them! 
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Fertility, and the earth would. be but a barren heap 
of fand. What ſhoals, what innumerable 2 
7 tudes of creatures, : who can | 
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only extend to whole families. os plants, but tothe | 


individuals alſo: 


auricula; and the-auricula from the lily. But each 


Carnation, roſe, &c. has alſo its own. Particular 
beauty and character. Each has ſomething pecu- | 


liar to itſelf. There are not two flowers of the 


fame ff pecies, perfectly alike in form and ſhades, | 


Take a view of a bed of flowers in a parterre: 
There behold ſome of a great height, that ſeem to 


ſoar above the reſt; ſome of a middling rank; ſome | 
that bear their ſtately heads above ther height of 


man, others that creep upon the ground; ſome 
that dazzle with their rich colours, others that are 


ſimple and make no ſhow ; ſome perfume the ar 
with exquiſite odours, whilſt others only pleaſe the 
Fight with their beautiful colours. The flowers no lei 


vary with reſpect to the feaſons': In ſpring, when 


men leave the cities, in order to go and view the 


Fesdb ee which a bountiful Creator grants for 
their ſubſiſtence, they then Tee the bloſſoms in full 


bloom and beauty. Towards ſummer, when the 


attention is particularly led to ſowing ſeeds, a thou- 


fand, and a thoufand flowers preſent: themſelves to 


the fight, and form a beautiful ſcene. They ſuc- 
ceed one another regularly, and in the order de- 
ſigned. When winter at laſt arrives, it brings 0- 
ther plants with it F- which, though they may not 
_ Pleaſe the eye, hav 
if we go del the race of vegetables, we ſhall 
Kill fud more and more varieties of em. TRE 
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The carnation differs from the 
xoſe; the W the tulip; the tulip from the 


have their uſes nevertheleſs. And 
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2 afference! . * many degrees between the graſs: 


which grows amongſt the ſtones, and that uſeful 


plant to which we are indebted for the moſt whole - 


ſome food, and that which we can the leaft diſpenſe 


with! Amongſt the ereeping winding plants, what 


difference between the weak ivy, and tlie vine 


whoſe grapes afford us ſuch delicious drink 1 | 
mongſt the trees, what a difference between the 


wild plumb- tree and the oak „ 


N ; 
v0. $ 


Lord God! with what wiſdom haſt thou eee ; 


all thy works J This is the moſt natural concluſion 


to be drawn from theſe reflections. „With what 


wiſdom the whole plan of the vegetable kingdom 
is formed, and how perfectly executed! In all his 


For is it not to procure us pleaſures, equally varied 


and inexhauſtible, that there is ſuch aſtoniſhing 
variety amongſt the plants? There. is not a month. 
of the year, that is not marked with His bleſſings.” 
| Each of them affords new pleaſures to our ſenſes, 
and new proofs to our Hearts of his tender mercies. 
If the proofs of his goodneſs were leſs various, we 
might be more excuſable for our want of attention 


to them; but as they are, it is abſolutely inexcuſ- 


able. Ah! let us never more be guilty of ſuch, 


criminal inſenſibility. 


Behold us, O almighty —— merciful Being — 
at the ſight of thy magnificent creation, ſurround- 


ed as we are with millions and millions. of crea- 


tures. whom thou haſt- formed. ſo. admirably, we 


adore: thee with the ; profoundeſt veneration. In re- 
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works, the uſeful. and the agreeable are joined 5 
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of i it, inſtead of 1 for which it was deff ſigned; 
From thence : it is, that a ſort of food which pre- 


nig on « earth , confdered i; 8 . | 
| * Fe wholeſome ; and if my ung 
e omes 45 Hat. it js becauſe we make 3 


1 11 


ſerves the life of one animal, deſtro | 
that a plant which, i in ſome caſes, is confide 
poiſono us, is on other oceaſions very 0 a 

lutary. Thus, for example, hemlock was. 


ty ſuppoſed deadly pale. and oy drone 05 90 
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F aſſure us, it makes admirable cures. 
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is prodigious: But we b wall not inag- 
re all created for the uſe of mav. Some 
Ka: are e for beaſts, others furniſh us 25 
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| and a great nu er are m 
ad LEI Gert ae Hock wad | 
men and animals are fubje&10,/if they did not mix 
bad ingredients with them. Go noe: he 8 5 
Aid of many live creatures, which,” thoug ns 
dangerous to us, are very uſeful to other animals, 
either as food icine. Moſt birds make their 
chief food of insects commonly ee hurtful. 
Domeſtic birds eagerly ſwallow ſpiders- P 
and fans delight in in fort of ſnakes." Ifwe allo | | 
poled of the woll poilumens herbs, 3 : 
more eaſy than to juſtify the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of God in f creatures uſeful to us in ſo ma- 5 
ny ways. The following reſiegtions will more and 
more convinee us of it: The number of noxious 
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i ee de et . 
ked.- es, the moſt noxious animals 

have evident marks and characters by which their 
dangerous properties are eaſily. known; that, by - 
being warned, we may avoid, or prevent the dan: 
ger. The rattleſnake, which is the moſt yenomous - | 

of all ſnakes; gives warning of its approach by the 5 
elattering of the rings. in its tail. The erocodile i is 

1 „nn. * turns with ſuch diff 
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5 certain reſpects. Their poifon, and even the organs 
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ceulty, that it is very eaſy to eſcape from it. Divine - 


_ goodneſs has even ſo wiſely diſpoſed things, that 
the moſt d; dus and venomous animals furnith 

the remedy with the paiſon. Thus the ſcorpion oil 
Is an infallible remedy for its ſting. . A bee bruiſed, 
rubbed and puton the wound, eures the evil it did. 
The fat of vipers is alſo an excellent remedy againſt 
their bite. It might be ſaid, perhaps, that it would 
be better if there was no plant or animal that could 
hurt other creatures. But it would only prove our 
ignorance and ſelf. Iove. If God ordained, that one 
creature ſhould hurt another, it was for very wiſe 
| purpoſes ; and from this plan there accrues to us 
many very great advantages. Several ereatures 
which appear hurtful, are not really ſo, at leaſt in 


; they make uſe'of to wound others, are abſolutely 
neceſſ ry to them. One example may ſerve for all 
_ the reſt: The bee often gives pain with its fling, 
but if it is taken from it, the bee can never be of . 
: ny uſe afterwards. - It is the ſame throughout al 
nature. Every thing that appears hurtful, is in rei- 
- lity, indiſpenſably neceſſary. Wherefore, chen, has 
man the preſumption to decide what is burtfut or 
uſeful in nature? Who can ſay it is contrary to 
the wiſdom of God that we ſhould ſometimes feel 
pain ? Do not the moſt diſagreeable things often 
procure | us the greateſt advantages ? In general, it 


is certain, that natural things are only hurtful by 


accident; and if we receive harm from them, we 


5 may A . our own imprudence. -  . + 
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have pleaſed the eye alone with the wonderful va- 
riety in the vegetable kingdom, but he has graci- 
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me on all.ſides., Every thing I ſee, every.thing 
I hear, all the ſenſations which ſmell or taſte can 


give, they all contribute to my enjoyment or hap-- 
pineſs. Every thing i in nature, at this beautiful 
' ſeaſon, ſeems combined to fill my mind with the 


ſweeteſt and pureſt delights, and to lead my heart 
towards God. Every object that excites my admi- 


ration, inclines me to look up to him as the Source 
and Giver of all that we enjoy. Each flower is a 


proof of his power, a mark of his exiſtence, and a 
hymn to his praiſe. I will, at preſent, confine my= 
ſelf to the pleaſure I receive from the' variety of 
ſweet perfumes which the flowers afford. It Would 
have been a great inſtance of God's goodneſs, to 


ouſly added, to the other charms of flowers, that of 
ſweet perfumes; and there is as much variety in their 
ſmell as in the flowers themſelves. Though we 
cannot exactly determine in what the difference 
conſiſts, we perceive it ſenſibly in going from one 
flower to another. - It is alſo remarkable, that the 
ſmell is neither ſtrong enough to hurt the head, nor 
weak enough to loſe its + pleaſing effect. The parti- 

cles 
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1 nn; ales be baht | 
£ | that they diſperſe to a diſtance, and thus are not 
+ troubleſome. A grain of amber can fill a whole |} 


room twenty feet ſquare and fifteen high with its f 
perfume. The ſmell of the roſemary that grows | 


in Provence reaches twenty miles beyond ſea. | 
But how is it that the vapours which exhale from 
plants ſo eaſily reach the organs of ſmell ? It muſt 
be attributed to the conſtruction of the noſe. It 
compoſed of two cavities ſeparated by a Partition. | 
They unite by degrees, and end in one only, which | 
reaches to the bottom of the throat, where there 1 
2 communication with the mouth. All this cavity | 
is lined with a membrane, which is one conti 

ſeries of nerves. Theſe come from the brain thro 


is called the S ine, The ne 
being wide at bottom, and gro\ rad 1 

narrow towards the top, eee eee 
| FF˙* aftes hoamglo ming | 


| ve receive 1 0 Fenn boange dds leaſt Incl. 
Let us alſo obſerve, that divine Wiſdom has form- 
ed bony. plates, which ſtop the upper part of the 
| Roſe, and which have a twofold uſe. They prevent 
any thing hurtful from entering into the breathing 


| 3 during ſleep, or when we- are unable to 


guandit otherwiſe, They receive and ſupport the 
| branchings of the olfactory nerves, à great number 
of whoſe little branches and threads, are diſperſad 


trike them when they enter — noſe with hes air. 
s therefore yery juſt, O Lord that we ſhould 
bleſs and give thee thanks for thoſe wiſe plans. For 
mell is a real bleſſing we muſt particularly 
be ſenſible of at this ſeaſon. We ſhould: but half 
enjoy neee logetable Kingdoms" Ewe 
kasten of the body; wer er ———— 
eee e e time, and feel 
the eke es n merit Saane, 0 Tord! dt 
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eee have diſcovered about 400,000 2 


5 earth, there Ee mate than 420 kindvof bed 


animals, 600 of birds; more than 2000 of fury 
fiſh ; more than 3000 of ſhell fiſh 3 more than 


7 ed different ſorts of inſects, viſible to the na - 


ked eye. In this 1 the inſects which 
| hs EEE Cant animals are not compriſ 
and which at leaſt amount to reo, oοõN 


There are alſo am infinity of inſets ſtill unknown - 


tous, we may preſume, above 200,000 ſorts. And 
in multitude of 
inſects, which feed on plants only! 18, 0 ſpeci 


but four ſpecies of plants to > each, we ſind that this 
amounts to 52,000... Such a number of animals 


living on our globe certainly appears pradigious; 
but it will not be found too much, if we believe, | 


with ſome naturaliſts, that every part of the. im- 
nenſe kingdom of nature is n and filled 
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eatures. Very Ailful phyſicians main 
tain, that the diſorders which are attended with 
blotches and pimples, and even certain fevers are 
occaſioned by worms. It is alſo very probable, that 
the atmoſphere is ſometimes peopled with animals, 
although their extreme minuteneſs prevents them 
from being viſible. Who knows whether that ſort 
of trembling motion ſeen in the air during ſummer 
may 7 not be produced by millions of inſets ſwarm- 
ing in the atmoſphere ? y Let us take the firſt flower 
that falls in our way, for example, a daify or a roſe, 
and we ſhall find a whole republic of inſects, whoſe 
figure and variety of motion will amuſe us. Is there 
the ſmalleſt ſpot in nature where living animals 
may not be found? Nature has: even produced ani- 
mals in other animals, and made one animal to be 
2s a world for other creatures. to ſubſiſt in. The 
air, che Juices of animals and plants, corrupted N 
ments, ſmoak, dry wood, and even 
the hardeſt ſtones, - in ſome meaſure, feed and ſerve 


to lodge living creatures. The ſea ſeems an ele | : 
ment made up of: animals. That light obſerved 


upon it in ſummer nights, is owing to innumerable 


little ſhining worms, whoſe: parts, when divided 


from the body and corrupted, Mill. ſhine, as the 
worm itſelf did when alive. Whole ſwarms of 
mimalcula, which the eye cannot reckon, flutter 
and ſport in the rays of the ſun. All theſe innu- 


merable animals of our little globe are infinitely di- 
verſiſied in their form, their organs, and their 


* their faculties, and motions. Undertake; 0 
man, 


cies. Kier n, Kew many hering 
flies, worms, birds, &c. there are. Ho- 
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not ſo, it would be impoſſible/to-expreſo:it by y ey 
nee! OO f f r bad t Ale 
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how much food ſuch a number of animals rei 
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a6 theyrare very uſeful in devouring exreaſes an, | 
by that means, guarding us from-infeion;/as well | 
as preſerving a certain ba de, by preventing ay 
| eee ee eee ee 
moſt — of Laſts — 
bare food; an p portion to their number, 

| ordained di they ſhouldlive ——— com 
trics of the earth. How exactly has he even meas 
ſured the ground! One ſingle tree is r than 


on the ſurface of the earthithania few feet ſquare, _ 
. en ef ee ec Here eee 


o it? Their number is unknown, n wha, 


wdeſtroyed one another, nature woken us o 


thouſands of plants; yet, it fills up hocmore ſpace | 
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vith a fluid adapted ta their different” ; 

natures... Two fort of ſeas are deſtined for them; 
one of water, and ohe of air. All lying ereatures 
are in one or the other of theſe two elements, ex- | 
cept the ſinall- number which can live in either 
2 bottom of theſe: two ſeas is the habitation or it 

ſea, the reptibes and-moſt of the quadrapedsz and; f, 
in = lower ſea, the'zoophites, the ſhell-fiſh, co-/ _ 
rals, oyſters, & e. Others have the p unn | | 
and deſeending as they pleaſe in haha element, as q 
the bires and inſects do in the airy _—_ the whales, = 
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And dds bet Aires ee my ds bw anole oh 
there is no God! Senſeleſs man: 4 Go-and aſk the 
4 beaſts, and they ſhall teach thee ; and tie fowls- e 
« of the air, and they ſhalF tell thee; or ſpeak to 
„the earth, and it ſhall teach thee, andthe ſimes 7 
« of the ſea ſhall declare unto thee. * Who knows" 
Mor eee 0 One | 
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ſbine and illumine your nights. 1 to count 
them; but thy weak ſight is unable to do it; and 
thy eyes are loſt in the numberleſs ſtars. Well 
then, take thy teleſcope, and double thy ſight; 
What doſt thou now ſee? To the firſt millions, 


1 new millions of worlds are added. Continue theſe 


obſervations, and undertake to count the ſtars thou 
haſt diſcovered. Thy ideas are confounded. Thou 
ſeeſt that it is beyond the power of numbers to ex- 

1 preſs ſuch immenſe multitudes. It is true that for 
many ages paſt, mankind have tried to find out the 
number of the ſtars, but the diſcoveries made in 
che heavens ſince the invention of teleſcopes, plain · 


ly prove, that no man can aſcertain the number of i 
celeſtial bodies. To count the ſtars would be as in- 


poſſible as to reckon the grains of ſand on the ſea · 
— However, before teleſcopes were made, we 
could not diſcover ſo many ſtars as are now viſible 
to us. One of the moſt ancient aſtronomers rec 
|  koned but one thouſand and twenty-ſix; the cata | 
logue was afterwards increaſed to one thouſand and 
| eighty- eight ſtars. But the obſervations made ſince, 
by the aſſiſtance of teleſcopes, have convinced man- 


4 kind, that the human fight cannot diſcover all the 


celeſtial bodies. Our inſtruments have informed us, | 
that the long white and luminous track, which fills 
large part of the ſky, called the Milky Way, is 

.compaſed of a multitude of ſtars. We know even 
that in places where we ſaw with a naked eye but 
one fingle ſtar, the teleſcopes have ſince diſcovered 
| my more to us. "MR TOE means we diſtinguiſh 


" | 
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in two conſtellations alone, twice as many ſtars as 


we reckoned before in the whole ſky. How much 
has this of courſe enlarged our ideas, in reſpect to 
the greatneſs of the univerſe ? But if the diſcove- 
ries already made, have ſo increaſed our admi ira- 
tion of the immenſity of the divine Power, it will 


riſe ſtill higher, when we reflect how vaſt theſe bo- 
dies muſt be, which, notwithſtanding their prodigi- 


ous diſtance from us, are many of them viſible to 
the naked ſight. Exact calculations which may be 
depended on, inform us, that a cannon ball would 
take more than ſeven hundred thouſand years to 

reach from hence to the neareſt of the fixed ſtars. 
And yet, the greateſt aſtronomers agree, that theſe 


* 


numbers are not ſufficient, to expreſs even the ap- 


parent diſtance of a fixed ſtar. Some of thefe globes 
appear to us to be the largeſt, becauſe they are the 


| neareſt to us: They are, on that account; called : 


ſtars. of the firſt magnitude. Thoſe neareſt to them 


are called ſtars of the ſecond magnitude, becauſe 5 | 
being much farther from ns, they appear ſmaller. 
They muſt be at as great a diſtance from the for- - 


mer, as the latter are from us. Thoſe of the third 
magnitude, muſt be three times; thoſe of the fourth, 
four times farther from us hart the firſt, &c. - Sup- 
poſing there were but twenty of theſe, it would 


follow, that the diameter of the whole: univerſe, - 


if there were only. twenty claſſes of ſtars, would de 
ſo great, that a cannon ball could not go — | 


it in twenty-four millions of yearg. 
* of heaven! Sovereign Ruler of the ſtars | 
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| Father of ſpiri its and of men Oh chat my 
vaſt. and ſublime as the expanſe of the ee 1 
J might worthily meditate upon thy greatneſs! | 
That I might raiſe them even to theſe innu 
worlds, where thou diſplayeſt thy -magaificence ſtill 
more than on this earthly globe! That as I no 
paſs from flower to flower, I might go from ſtar to 

ſſr, till Larrived at the auguſt ſanctuary where thou 
 eitteſt ou che throne of thy glory] But my deſum 
.are vain, as Jong as I am a ſojourner upon earth, | 
Rr | 
= eee Fs rue — 4 
ve in this world, I will raiſe my voice and ſing thy 
praiſe. The Lord is. almighty and meſt merciful, 
Seri nd theyrobey eee. 
we. name. Full of the uw | 
miration, let us proſtrate ourſelyes, and adore the 
Lord. Fanmim, the eee | 
the moſt High! who can conceine the ighrines 
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2 variety of animalsis ſo great;thatit appears 
difficult to ind connection 1 


5 1 
hy * 
Pines Py 


, 


: e . ori 
live in either, or both, equally. But it may de 

aid literally, chat it is the Tame in reſp . 
tables. There are plants which only live im the 


live in the air. Fhere ie in the iſtand of Japan, 
aàtree, which, e 


ſoon as it is wet, it withers, and the neg. to | 3 8 | 
dry it in the ſun, andl after ards plant it in a dry ane I 
moſs, and other little plants, fwim in the air: But, 
Aa more extraordinary thing is," that a ſprig of roſe. - OX 
mary, whiell was put into the hand ofa dead perſon, - 


root ſo well to the right and to the left, that, at 
the · end of ſome years, when the grave. was opened, 
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its bark. But bow it is produced; or Why, in ge- 


E af e e "I 


te vege · 


ground; others that only gro in water 3-others - 


that can bear no-moiftuxe; others, fill, which live © 


equally | in land or water: There are even ſome that 5 


contrary to the nature of all 27 


plants, which re ure, eannot be A 


ſave it from dying is to ent it down to the root, to a 


ſandy foil. Tt is known, that a ſort of muſtroom, of 


(according to the cuſtom of ſome countries) took - 


it had covered all the face of the corps with its leaves. 
The vegetation of the truffle is ſtill mere ſingular. 


n An ilible = 
xce ee of - 


neral, there ſhould be no other herb where theſe 
ſort of muſhrooms grow, and the-eaxth beliglu and 


full of orevices, has not yet been accounted for. 5 
hich d 
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the and and water animals, than that ſort elan 
4 braneous moſs, called nefloch. It is an irregular 
body, a little tranſparent, and of a pale green co- 
lour. It trembles when touched, and is eaſily bro. 
ken. It can only be ſeen after it has rained ; it is 
 _ ,then found i in ſeveral places, but chiefly in uncul- 
_ tivated ground, and along the ſides of ſandy roads. 
It is formed almoſt in a moment; for, when in 
/ ſummer walking in a garden, not the leaſt trace 
| of it is ſeen, on a ſudden a ſtorm of rain falls, and 
IIiĩn an hour after, in, the ſame ſpot, the whole walk 
op will appear covered with a great quantity of it. For 
1 it was ſuppoſed that the noflech fell 
From the ſky ; but, it is now known to be nothing 
but a leaf which draws the water greatly, and ſucks 
it in. This leaf, to which no root has been diſcover- 
ed, is in its natural ſtate when it is well impreg- | 
mated with water; but heat, or a high wind, makes 
the water evaporate in a few hours, and then the 
leaf contracts, ſhrinks, and loſes its tranſpareney 
and colour. From this circumſtance, . it appears to 
grow ſo ſuddenly, and to be created in a wonder- 
ful manner with the rain; as a freſh ſhower falling 
en it, when it is withered and inviſible, revives 
and makes it again appear. The liſt of plants which 
have ſome relation with animals might be conſider- 
ably increaſed : But there are ſtill more ſingul- 
rities worth- obſervation amongft the vegetables. 
The whole atmoſphere is filled with millions of 
Inviſible plants and ſeeds. Even ſeeds of a larger 
bort are [catered 0 the wind over * the _ 
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them to the pla- 
ces where they can thrive, they become plants; 
and it requires ſo little for that purpoſe, that it is 


9 


difficult to conceive whence they can draw what is 


neceſſary for their growth. There are conſiderable 
plants, and even trees, that take root, and grow, 


in crevices of rocks, without the leaſt earth- Ve- : 


getation is ſometimes formed ineoneeivably quick. 
For example, muſhrooms and water-ereſles, if the 
ſeed of them is I into wet linen, it becomes 
fallad in 24 hours. ee e eee 
to have ſcarce any life, and yet they continue to 
exiſt. We often ſee wille ws, not only hollow and 
decayed within, but the outer bark ſo hurt that 
there ſcarce remains an eighth part of it. Theſe 
trunks, however, poor as they are, break out a- 
gain every ſpring, and ſhoot into numberleſs 
branches and leaves. How wonderful it is, that 
the nutritive juice of plants is not only ſupplied by 
means of the root, but by the leaves alſo, which 
draw it from the air, and in ſome degree pump it 
in; and that there ſhould be plants, the branches 
of which become roots, and the roots branches, ae- 
cording as they are turned in planting them ! The | 
great age alſo to which trees arrive, how ſi | 
it is! There are apple trees, which muſt be ahoje 
a thouſand years old; and, if we calculate in the 
groſs, the fruit which ſuch a tree produces every 
year, we cannot but admire the fertility of a pip- | 
pin, which can ſingly ſupply all . with trees 
and fruit of that ſort. = wy 
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Ault mehbuld-never' have. one, f 
1 theſe refſections as far as they 
are ede eee r very n 


What wonders proſent — on all des 1 
_ »contemplate them with- ah : But 4 am loſt i m 


paſs ſhoots its blade; that hs groves ied wt 
wich verdure; chat the flowers embalm arid adom 
me fields and gardens with cheir Solours; that the 
Sho-nountain eeder dethies thy glory, and pro- 
Klais that chou haſt made it. On whatever ſide! 
turn, new wenders appear. The country, the vales, 
ere che rivers, and the ſea, all; from 
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— relation between all natural: naman Wh 
and us. It is us, chat there are ſeveral bodies, 
the uſe of which we do not ſee relatively to mann 
but we muſt nat conclude from thence, ithat we | 


pear ſo;3,.ansl it. is to. he, preſumed, that our 
dants will, in their turn, „ 
preſent ignorant af. Let us acknowledge the di- 
nine en e, e ee e 
g-us to Fe * 
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directly uſeful to us: Several animals ſerve asifoog | 
for mankind, and conſequently all that ſerves as 
luſtenance for them, is. dial to us. We fee 
a multitude of e ee an others: The 
{mall fiſh... are .the e food of che 
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| feed on worms and inſects; and there are fever} 


wiſdom manifeſts itſelf again in this circumſtance; 


for if the fields, and productions of the earth were 


to feed all. the animals, there would not be enough 
left for the uſe of man: and what would then be 


the fruit of his labour ? I allow that there are ſe. 


veral animals, which might be faid to be created 
only to hurt mankind ;: for example, venomous 
creatures. Poiſon is ſo hurtful to the human body, 


that it generally cauſts à painful death; and its & 


fects are fometimes fo quick, that there is ſcarce 


ttime to have recourſe to antidotes. It is true, 
that in this reſpect, many animals appear in a bad 


light; but if we conſider them on another fide, we 


hall difcover traces of God's goodneſs, and have rea 


ſon to admire his wiſdom. Phyſicians make uſe of 
poifon in many excellent medicines: Would man- 


4 kind have been happier, if there hack been na ve- | 
nomous creature in the world? The poiſon theß 


| Have in them, had made before a part of thoſe bad 


 vapours, which mankind would have breathed, and 
which would have been prejudicial. In a word, 


it may be ſaid with certainty; that there is nothing 


on earth really hurtful to man, unleſs he makes an 
improper uſe of it. But if, in oreating our globe, 


God propoſed to himſelf our happineſs, ſhould we 


not be inexcuſable to interrupt his ſalutary deſigns, 
by obſtructing our own happineſs, inſtead of labour 


ing for it with all our might? God's views are all 


merciful towards us, but we often. render them 


— 
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uſeleſs by a conduct which muſt neceſſarily make us 
unhappy. Let us be wiſer hereafter, and make 


2 better uſe of the many means of happineſs with 
| which God ſo abundantly furniſhes us in the king - 
dom of nature. And if it is not poſſible to ſatisfy all 


our wiſhes in this world, let us have recourſe to 


religion, which will amply compenſate for any de- 


fects in nature; and will explain to us many things 
which appear obſcure. Let us, above all things, 


aknowledge and praiſe the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God: Let us admire the means he delten to make | 
uſe of, in . to lead us to ee + 4; 
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| THE loadſtone i is the moſt ſingular of all mine- | 
rals in its properties. It is a ferruginous ſtone - 


of a dark grey colour, and has the virtue of attract- 


ing iron. This virtue is not equal throughout the 


whole ſtone, but reſides chiefly in two of its points 
called the poles of the loadſtone. When this ſtone 


is fulpended by a ſtring, and unconfined, it con- 

ſtantly points · one of its poles to the north and the 
other tg the ſouth, if firſt put in motion, and then 
left to itſelf. This regular direction, which only va- 


nes a little in ſome particular parts of the earth, 
has given the name of northern pole to that which 


Points to the north, and ſouthern to that which 
17 PE Yo To 
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paints to the ſouth. The two properties of a | 


ing iron, NE: towards the north, is oom. 


ee; , for indiſpentibly nere to — 


long voyages; which proves, that things may be- 
come very uſeful to the world, thought at firſt ſight 


they appear of little importance; and that, in ge- 
neral, tlie knowledge and ſtudy of the magnificent 


= works of the creation is of infinite advantage to the 


human mind. Theſe virtues in the loadſtoneprompt- 
ed the naturalifls to examine farther into it, with 


the hope, not only of finding out the cauſe of ſuch 


ſurpriſing effects, but of diſcovering new propers 


ties in the ſtone. They were more fortunate in the 


latter than in the former. It was obſerved, that 
the loadſtone does not at all times, and in all places, 
point to the north; but that it * inclines a 
little to the eaſt, Fe the weſt, ſometimes 


more and. ſometimes leſs. It was obſerved, that its 


attractive powers were equally ſtrong, though bo- 
dies were placed: between the iron and the ſtone 


— which might. be; e to prevent the effect. 


metal except iron, give 55 . wn loads 
ſtone, which is not prevented by their interpoſition 


from acting ſenſibly upon iron. It was diſcovered, 


that in two loadſtones, the two poles of the fame 
name, the two northern and two ſouthern. poles, 
| — ERS enpeag——s 6s 
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will be immediately drawn down by. tl 
the other weight will fly up. If their Gtnation. is | 
e the loadſtone Will attract e in abe 
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| to us, when i in natural chings, bids with 
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LOADSTONE 


of attraction might be in the iron as well as f in the 
loadſtone, as they ſeemed to attract each other & 


qually. In order to be convinced. of 


only hang a „„ comma ths HEE. . 


balance, and put an equal weight at the other end, 
and when the Joadſtone is balanced, and not in mo- 
tion, to place a hit of iron under it: - TheJoadRone 


However ſogular theſe 8 are in he. load- 


"Wk there is another circumſtance no leſs worthy 
of obſervation; which is, that all the endeavours and jy 


all the ſagacity of philoſophers, Who .ha\ 
ſuch pains to diſcoyer the cauſe of theſe ee 


elſ=ts, have been hitherto fruitleſs, The dran 5 


is ſtill a myſtery to the human underſtandin 
Ought we then to. be ſurpriſed,, E igior 
which is infinitely raiſed above all that can -affe: 


the ſenſes, we ſhould find myſteries we cannot pe- 


netrate, and the perfect knowledge of which is re- 


ſerved for hi: be eee 


our eyes, and feel with our hands, there 7 ſo ma- 
ny objects which oblige'the-moſtdiſtinguiſhe 


of learning to acknowledge their ee and 


the weakneſs of their underſtanding. There are, 
however, mad people, raſh enough to doubt, and 


eftn to deny, whatever they cannot comprehend 
. II. M in 
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n nature, let us rememiber, that the i 


134 IL OAD STONE. 
in religion. If this conſequence was right, we 


might with much more reaſon fay, that the loa. | 


None does not attract iron, or point to the north, 


| and that all is falle that is ſaid of it, becauſe we en 
it. When natural 


neither explain nor comprehend 
things are in queſtion, one may ſay to ſuch ſceptics, 


Come and fee. But the myſteries of religion are 

not ſeen with the eyes of the body. The mind a- 
lone perceives them, and will underſtand them per- 
fectly when admitted into the kingdom of light. 


Let us wait for this happy period; * | 


any thing obſcure and inexplicable in religion 


ſouls and bodies prevent us from ſearching 
to the bottom of them. Let us remember, that a 
conſiderable part of the happineſs of the world to 
come will conſiſt in having a greater and more per- 
fect knowledge of all that can contribute to com- 
plete our felicity, and to Ow the glorious-attri- 
butes of the Being of beings. There, in the re- 


gion of light, we ſhall have a clear and diſtinſt 


view of all that here 


appeared to us obſcure; there 


we ſhall diſcover admirable wiſdom in whatever ap- 


peared to be defective in this world. There, our 
ſouls, penetrated with joy and gratitude, will ſee the 
whole eueren, the un proeyey and gere ror . 
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— are eee from a dee * 
neſs mixed with a pleaſing acidity, quench 


the thirſt, allay the fever of the blood in the heat: 


of ſummer and prevent the bad humours to which 
we are but too liable at this ſeaſon. In the firſt 
place; they quench the thirſt by their ſharpneſs, 
which — the glands, cools the parched 
tongue, and moiſtens the dry palate. This method 
of appeaſing the thirſt in hot weather, · is much to 
be preferred · to all thoſe drinks with which we fill- 
ee 


3 13 ee ale ul weaken the 
nerves. Thus the wholeſome juice of the cherries, 
their acidity, and their aſtringent virtue, cool us 
delightfully in the great heats, prevent the blood. 
from being too thin, thicken the fluids, and keep, | 
them from corrupting. __ 70 
With what goodneſs the Creator. has provided * 
fruit adapted to every ſeaſon ! In theſe hot months 
we require cooling acid fruit, and he furniſhes un 
with ne of it. He gives us fruit equally 
M 2 wubolefome 


_ CHERRIES. 
wholeſame and pleaſant. | He gives it even in ſuch 
quantities, that the poor may enjoy it as well x 
the rich. Let us make this comfortable reflection 
whenever we ſee a cherry-tree loaded with fruit ;— 
How ſad would be the fate of the- labourer, who i; 
obliged to earn his bread with the ſweat of his 
brow, if, to refreſh himſelf, he muſt have reccurſt 
to-thoſe delicious drinks reſerved for the great and 
rich, and could provide himſelf with no other? 
 Merciful Father} thou forgetteſt not the poor; thou 
ſupplieſt their wants; thou vouchſafeſt to refreſh 
them with fruits within their reach; and the cherries 
are as wholeſome for them as lemonade and wine 
are for the rich. What wonderful plenty there is 
of acid cooling fruits at this ſeaſon ! Our gooſeber- 
ries, - cucumbers, ſtone fruit, and ſalads, are ſo mi. 
ry fi preſervatives of healtn. 
Let us, therefore, never fee or enjoy the fruits 
chat our Creator grants us, without acknowledging 
and bleffing his goodnefs, or without making tlieſe 
reffections which fo naturally preſent themſelves: 
The heavens, the earth, the — and every 
creature combine to make us happy. Wherever 
ve turn our eyes, we are ſurrounded with the blef- 
ſings of our heavenly Father. The animals, the 
corn, the vegetables, and the fruit, in the vale, on 
the mountain, in the foreſt, and the fox; all ſerve for 
our ſuſtenance and enjoyment. The beneficent 
hand of the Moſt High is ever open to us. How 
great indeed are the bleſſings which God continu- 


my pours upon us | ! How many occaſions have ” 
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CONSTRUCTION, & 


daily to look up to him with grateful hearts, and 
to bleſs him evermere. Let us not negle@ theſe 
oceaſi ons. Each time that we walk in the country 


or garden, each time that we enjoy the beauties and 


bleſſings of nature, let us think of him who is the 


ſource of every OY and P r oh” 
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TION. of TAE Boi Es N ANIMALS: -. 


1 


T' HE formation of the animal body affofds the 
maoſt ſtriking proof of divine wiſdom. - For, 
28 ſome animals were to reſide chiefly in the ir, 
others on the earth, and others in the water, is was 
neceſſary that their conſtruction ſhould be conform: 
able and adapted tq their ſituation and different 
kinds of life. The wiſdom with which God has 
done this cannot be too much admired. Every thing 
is ſo exactly diſpoſed as each animal requires! it, that, - 
if their conſtruction had been like any other but 
their own, they would have ſuffered by it conſider- 
ably, and could not have fulfilled their deſtination. 
The birds of prey are provided With nails, ſtrong 
claws, ſharp and hooked bills, that they may, with 
the more ſecurity and eaſe, catch their prey.—— 
Thoſe who are to ſeek their food in marſhy places £ 
g 7 a long ſmall bill and long legs; as it was 
„%% W 
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neceſſary, that thoſe which Gee inwearer hould hep f 


the lower part of the body very large, a long neck, 
membranes or ſort of oars to the feet, witli an oily. 


nels in the feathers, to make them glide ſmoothly, 


The inſects that live on prey have mouths ſhaped 
dike nippers; and thoſe that ſuck their food are pro- 
vided with a ſting or trunk. Why have the haves 
or rabbets full ſet eyes, but in order to ſee ſo much 
the better to avoid the fares and dangers to which 
they are expoſed? Why are the eyes of the mole 
fo funk and ſmall, but that living under ground it 
does not require much ſight, and becauſe that full 
eyes would incommode and hinder their burrowing 


under ground? Why is the chryſtalline of the fiſhes 
eye ſo round, but to compenſate for the refraQion 


of the rays of licht; whereas animals that live in the 


air have a lenticular chryſtalline, or in the form of 


a flat ſphere? Why have animals whoſe eyes move, 


: but two, whilſt thoſe that cannot move theirs, haye 
| ſeveral? Why have the animals who ſeek their prey 
in the dark, larger pupils and more brilliant eyes? 


Why does the eye of the hen anſwer the double 


purpoſe of teleſcope and microſcope, but that ſhe 
may ſeek the very ſmalleſt ſeeds in the earth or 
gravel, and diſcover at a diſtance the birds of prey 
that might ſeize upon her chicks! With what amaze- | 


ment we muſt be ſtruek in conſidering the appara- 
tus for the Ka jects of animals in reſpect to their ſe- 


veral motions ! What a multitude of limbs? what 
ſuppleneſs ! what flexibility! How many muſcles, 
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theſe varied 2 motions 
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ROO" Some animals move flow, others quick; 


ſome with two feet, others with more; ſome with : 
both wings and feet, others without either, The 


ſlowneſs or ſwiftneſs of motion is always regulated 
according to the different wants of each animal. 


Thoſe that are well armed, and have courage, kill, | 


and ſtrength enough to defend themſelves againſt 


their enemies, move more flowly than thoſe that 
are defenceleſs. Who gave to ſerpents and other 
reptiles the power to contract and ſtretch out their 


bodies, to roll themſelves up, and to dart out after- 


wards from one place to another to ſeize their prey; ? 


Who formed the fiſh in ſuch a manner, that, by 
means of their bladder, they can riſe and fall in the 


water at will ? Who taught the ſnail to contract its 


body, and bring water into its little houſe, when 


it wiſhes to fall on the ground * ? What art appears 


in the formation of birds, i in every part of their bo- 


dies, and particularly in their wings! How well 
their body is formed for flight! Small and ſharp 


before, and increaſing gradually till it is of a proper 
bulk. This adapts it for cutting the air, and mak- 


ing itſelf a paſſage through that element. The fea- 
thers are all arranged with much art, and laid one 


over another in a regular order, to facilitate the mo- 
tion of the body, and, at the ſame time, to ferve 


5 a covering to defend it from the ſeverity of the 
cold and bad weather. Though firm and cloſe to- 


gether, they can ſpread, riſe up, ſwell, and take 


up more ſpace, juſt as the bird requires it. The 
Wings, which are bow chief e of fi ight, 
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are put in the propereſt and moſt convenient place 
to balance the body exactly in the midſt of fo thin a 
fluid as the air. What admirable work is there not 

in every feather! The quill is ſtiff and hollow to. 
wards the bottom, which makes it both light and 
ſtrong ; the beard of the feathers is ranged regular. 
ly, broad on one fide, narrow on the other ; which 
is of wonderful uſe in the progreſſive motion of 
birds, as well as in the cloſe and ſtrong texture of 


the wings. What proportion we ſee in the manner 


of placing the feathers! They àre always ſo placed 
as to agree exactly with the length and ſtrength of 
each feather, and the large ſerve to fupport the 
ſmaller. In the bony part of the wings what a mul- 
titude of j Joints, which open, ſhut, or move, accord. 
ing as it is neceſſary either to extend the wings or 
draw them cloſe to the body! What extraordinary 
ſtrength in the breaſt bones and muſcles, that the 
bird may cut the air with more rapidity ! What in- 
comparable art in the farmation of the tail, to make 
it in ſome meaſure ſerve as a rudder to direct the 
| flight, and help the bird to aſcend and deſcend in 
the air, and prevent the unſteadineſs of the body 
and wings How much the diſpoſition of the ey 
and wings is adapted to the ſeveral movements! 
In ſome birds the claws are large, and furniſhed 
with membranes that extend and contract for the 
purpoſe of ſwimming ; in others they are ſharp, and 
bent down. at the point, that they may walk the 
firmer, perch, ſeize, and hold their prey. In ſome 
the legs are long, that they may walk into, — 


OF ANIMALS. 
rake their foc 
others they are ſhorter; and'in all are adapted to 
their way of Hving, and whatever they require. 

Who is there that will not in this acknowledge 
he ſupreme intelligence of our Creator and Bene- 
factor? Is it poſſible, that things ſo wonderful, ſo 
regular, ſo admirably proportioned, . ſhould be the 
work of a blind chance? Could any one be perfuad- 
ed, that fuch a multitude of veins, muſcles, Joints,” 
&c. ſhould be put in motion in each animal without 
deſign? and that all the parts, even the ſmalleſt, 
ſhould be conneaAed with each other, and perform 


2 b * 


their different offices with ſuch perfect harmony and | 


regularity ! ? Qught it not rather to lead us to think 
of the Creator of all things, whoſe wiſdem and 
goodneſs have placed fo many creatures exactly in 
the circumſtances moſt ſuitable to them! Let us, 


then, make ufe of all thefe objects to glorify our 


creator: And let us ſeek true wiſdom, by endea- 


vouring to be more and more acquainted with this. 
great Being, who is nigh unto us, and who has ſo, 


gloriouſly. ſhewn himſelf in an the creatures formed: 
* his hand. 
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2 over his children, and provides for 
all 
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d out of the water and marſhes: In | 
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FO TRIER IO "94 CLPE SY Te one means 


to render the carth fruitful. Sometimes it is by 
inundations: It is true, that when theſe lay coun- 
tries waſte, the farmer who only thinks of the pre- 
| ſent, gives way to ungrateful murmurs; but, in 


ral good is properly conſidered, it muſt be allowed, 


they are very beneficial. Sometimes it is by ark 
ver, which like the Egyptian Nile, bas the ſingu · 


lar property of overflowing its. banks at certain 


marked periods, to water a country where it never 
rains. Sometimes it is by: rains, which fall more 


[: or leſs frequently, in order to cool the air and War: 
ter the parched ground.. But theſe methods of wa- 


tering are not regular, nor always ſufficient, The 
moſt common means,. the ſureſt * moſt univer- 
ſal, but that which men. the. leaſt attend. to, and 


are leaſt ſenſible of its value, is the de. 
This ineſtimable gift of Heaven, which even in 


years of the greateſt drought, ſupports and pre- 


| ferves the plants from periſhing, is thoſe ſpark- 
ling drops ſeen in fuch profuſion morning and eyen- 
ing on the leaves of trees and plants. The dew 
does not fall from above, as was formerly imagined; 


it does not deſcend from the. higheſt parts of our 


as ſuperſtition had ſuppoſed. This pretended celeſ- 
tial origin has probably given riſe to the folly of 


ſome alchymiſts, who hoped to convert dew into 


gold. It is now generally allowed, that the dew is 


hn 


the end, if cheir happy conſequences for the gene | 


atmoſphere ; and ſtill leſs is it the Tot of the ſtars, 
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| they draw from the earth. In order to be convin- 
= ced of this, one need only cover a plant with a 
glaſs bell, and it will ea that the leaves collect | 
in the night a greater q y of dew drops, than 
, the leaves of the other Fonts which are expoſed to 
| WH the air. This certainly would not be the caſe, if 
the dew fell from — and if it did not riſe from 
the ground. Nothing is more eaſy either, than 
to comprehend how it is formed: for nobody is ig- 
norant, that the rays of the ſun, and the heat Which 
is caſt on the earth, continually looſens a multitude 
of thin particles from off every thing; ſome of which 
riſe into the atmoſphere, 4 the reſt collects in the 
form of drops of water. This account of the dew 
explains to us, how it happens that it is ſometimes 
hurtful, and ſometimes not ſo. Its: nature evidently 
depends on the quality of the vapours of which it 
is compoſed: The wind carries away the light ex- 
halations as ſoon as they are formed, and prevents 
them from falling in drops. This is the reaſon that 
there is moſt dew when the air is very calm. By 
this wiſe Plan of the Creator, the plants can vege 
tate and grow an countries even where there is no 
rain; for the ſoil of thoſe parts being ſandy, po- 
rous, .and very moiſt underneath, the heat-draws 
out a great quantity of dew, which ſurrounds the 
Plants and ſupplies the place of rain. I 
Thoſe different methods which . 4 5 
-uſe of to moiſten and fertilize the earth, ought to 
remind us of thoſe he employs to improve the bar- 
ren heart of man, and to make it fertile in | 
Works. 3 more or leſs * dee, | 
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ever kind, exhortations, warnings given us fun 
the example of others, and a thouſand ſuch means, 
—— uſe of by our gracious God, to lead us to 
himſelf, to ſanctify us, and to. induce us to bring 
forth the fruits of righteouſneſs. Sometimes in the 
natural world there comes a ſtorm of rain from the 
clouds, which deluges the country, drags every 
thing along with it, and makes the rivers:averfloy 
their banks. At other times, God calls the ſoft dew 
from the earth, and thus, in a manner ſecretly grant 
the wiſhes of the farmer for rain. It is thus in 
grace he alſo makes uſe of different means to arrive 
at the merciful end he propoſes. How many har- 
dened hearts oblige him to ſpeak in thunder andligb- 
tening as formerly on Mount Sinai ! Leſs terrible 
means are employed to fave and affect others; with 
= gentle, mild and perſuaſive voice, God calls them 
to himſelf: He awakens their conſciences, and re- 
freſlnies their ſouls with the beneficent dew of hi; 
grace. Let this conduct of our heavenly Father, 
_ ferve-as a model for ours. Let us employ all fort 
of means to reclaim our fellow- creature, to male 
him better; but let us partic endeavour, from 
the example of God, to gain him rather by kind 
neſs than by punithment. Let us imitate the bene- 
fieence of the Lord: we fee how he refreſhes the 
parched earth with dew; he revives and gives nev 
life to the plants. Let us confider how many ot 
dur fellow creatures are in diſtreſs, and languiſhing 
for want. Let them not languiſſi in vain. Let 
a W not hong Let us We to mee 
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m W kearts ich benefits, and to pour as many bleſſings 
bs, on our fellow-creatures, as the dew theds upon the 
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TN the Gove Aer the eint en; in n | 
time of chearfulneſs and joy, every thing is'in 
motion; every thing throughout the animal world 

zs full of life and activity; but there are no crea- 
tures ſo active in our ſerviee as the little republie of 
bees. At leaſt, it is certain, that of all the inſects 
round us, there are none we can better learn to be 
acquainted with, or which afford a more uſeful and 
pleaſing ſcene., The bees aſſemble in great num- 
bers, either in hollow trees and cavities, or in a ſort 
of baſkets, called hives, where they are collected by 
the art of man. They fly about, diſperſe on all 
des, and, by means of their trunk, they gather 
honey and wax from the ſtamina and juice of the 
flowers. When their harveſt is made, they convey 
it into their ſtore-houſe, which they fill from top 
to bottom with cells in form of hexagons.. They 
inhabit ſome of theſe cells; others are deſigned to 
receive the eggs, and to lodge their young; and 
che reſt ſerve as magazines to depoſit their winter's_ 

You. If nee Te, | proviſion 
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erovion of honey 1 in. Amongſt theſe bees, which 
form altogether. but one family, there is one larger 
than any other, which is a female, and therefore 
called their queen, To her alone all the young 
bees born in a hive owe their birth. From the eggs 
ſhe laid in the cells there come out worms, which 
the working bees feed with their trunk. Afterwards, 
this worm remains near. fifteen days to all appear. 
ance dead, in its cell, which is cloſed with a little 
wax lid. In this inanimate ſtate it is called nympha, 
When its time is accompliſhed, it opens its tomb, 
and comes out in the form of a young bee. Beſide 
the queen, there are in each hive two ſort of flies, 
the drone, and the working bee. The former are 
males: They impregnate the queen, and ſerve her 
as a guard. The bees have two horns on their heads, 
which guard their eyes, and warn them of dangers. 
They have fangs or claws they make uſe of in their 
work, and a trunk, or hollow tube, which they can 
draw in and out of its caſe as they pleaſe. This in- 
ſtrument, ſupple and moveable in every way, reach · 
es to the very hottom of the cup of the flowers, 
where they gather their honey, and paſſes through 
the caſe into the bag of honey placed within their 
bodies, from whence the honey is afterwards poured 
into the cells of their ſtore · houſe. The bees have 
| fix feet. With the two firſt, and their fangs, they 
form the wax or meal of the flowers | into little balls, 
and with their middle feet they put them into a hol 
low, ſhaped like a ſpoon, which they have in their 
| hind wn which are * furniſhed with, hair, in 


order 


* 


order to retain than wax, and prevent it from calling 
when they are flying. Laden in this manner with 
honey and wax, the working bees return to their 
cell, without loſing their way, though they are 
ſometimes above four leagues from it. When they - 
arrive, they find other bees waiting for them, to 
aſſiſt them in unloading their booty, and then they . 
all work in common to emplay: thoſe proviſions for 
the general uſe of the hive. They ſtop every cre- 
vice with wax, to keep out any foreign animulz but 
leave openings for themſelves to go in and out. 
The queen, and the working bees, have at the ex- 
tremity of the body a ſting incloſed in a baſe, which 
they make uſe of to wound or kill their enemies: 
But the wound they give is genetally * to _ 5 
ſelves, when the ſting remains behind. 
Every thing in (thoſe little animals ence 
our admiration; the forniation of their limbs, io 
regular and ſo well adapted to cheir kind of life; the 
care they take of their youdg ; the art with which 
their cells are built; their activity, their induſtry, 
and intelligence. Let us never paſs by u bee-liive 
with indifference.- . Let us at leaſt admire them, 
and perhaps this admiration may lead us to more 
ſublime thoughts. If we love to reflect on our Cre-- 
a tor, we ſhall find him here: This intereſting = 
ſcene will lead us to him; and we ſhall adore his 
viſdom, his power, and tis goodneſs, in the * 
1 df theſe little e 
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1 N aver: to "I by Mew of hs stable axt 
which appears in the vegetable kingdom, we 


maſt go by degrees. Our underſtandings are too 


hmited to ſee the whole together, and to acquire a 


perfect knowledge of it. We muſt be content with - 


Fome obſervations, and paſs progreſfively from vi 


ble to inviſible things; from ſimple objects and in- 


dividuals, to thoſe of greater compaſs, and more 
general. Who can indeed take in at one glance the 
whole of the organization of plants? Let us begin 


then, by conſidering their exterior parts, and let 
us firſt dwell on their roots. They are ſo conſtruo- 
ted, that by means of the Principal root, fibres, 
and little roots which grow « out of it, the plants are 
. faſtened to the ground. The pores of the root 
ſerve to receive the watery and nutritive juices | 
which the earth contains. Out of the root grows 


the ſtem, to which the plant partly owes its ſirength 
and beauty: Its form is varied according the na- 


ture of the plant. Sometimes the ſtem is formed 


like a pipe, ſtrengthened by different knots euriouſ- 
ly placed upon. it: At other times the ſtalk is ſo 


weak, that it requires a ſupport round which it may 


twine itſelf, and faſtens v9 means of ſome little hooks, 


Sometimes 
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OF PLANTS.”  - By 
$ometimes alſo the ſtem riſes majeſtically like aſtrong 
pillar, is the ornament of the foreſts, and ſeems to 
brave the ſtorms of winds: The branches extend 
themſelves like the arms of the human body, and 
are very regularly diſtributed. They ſpread and 
divide into boughs, which are placed collaterally, - 
and in the ſame order as the principal branches. 
The buds which come upon the branches, are no- 
thing but little plants, which being put into the 
ground, take root there, and become a whole, like 
that of which they were before only a part. The 
leaves, that plealing enlivening ornament of tlie 4 
plants, are regularly placed round the ſtalks and 
branches. Amongſt a thouſand there are not two 
whoſe leaves are perfectly alike;; each has a differ- 
ent make, different out-line, different ſize, and dif- 
ferent ornaments. - The leaves are ſimple or a com- 
pound, fleſhy or dreſſed, ſmooth or indented and 
curled. The bloſſoms ot trees, whoſe beautiful en- 
amel forms one of*the greateſt ornaments of na- 
ture, are not leſs varied than the leaves; ſome are 
plain and have but one flower; others have ſeveral; 
here we ſee a vaſe opening gracefully ; there we ſee 
figures in the ſhape.of a-mouth, an helmet, a bell, 
2 far, or a ſun; a little farther we obſerve the pa- 
pilionaceous, ſo called becauſe. they a little reſem-' 
Pl ble a butterfly with ſpread wings. Some leaves or 
90 petales are placed careleſsly round the plant; others 
form circles, bouquets, garlands, & c. round it. 
A From the centre of the bloſſom riſes a little pillar; 
es | lometimey More than one, which are hollow with 
"N23: „ 
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fume, the livelineſs, variety, and beauty of their 


| . that the whole is beautiful, and ordered 


20 PF 
in, round, and often pointed at top: 88 
Hed piſtils. Round them there are generally other 


lefler pillars, called ſtamina, to ſupport the heads, 
which are a ſort of cafes full of very fine powder. 


How is it poſſible to deſcribe the delicate texture of 


many of the blaſſoms; the ſweetneſs of their per- 


colours! After the bloſſoms come the fruit and 


the berries, which repair the miſchief done by the 


inclemency of the weather, and ſupply what is 


_ neceſſary for the uſe of men and animals. The 
berries and fruit contain under one or ſeveral coats, 
the ſeed of future plants. The outward forms of 


the fruit and ſeeds. vary as much as thoſe of the 
leaves and bloſſoms. There is fcarce any form that 
is not diſtinguiſhable in one or other of them. All 
theſe parts of plants have their proper uſe and de- 


ſign: Let the ſrnalleſt part of them be taken away, 
and the plant will loſe ſome of its perfection, its 


beauty, growth, or increaſe. As extraordinary as 
xt may appear, it is certainly true, that all thoſe 
parts, without one ſingle exception, are more or 
leſs neceſſary to the whole. Try the experiment, 


take the leaves from a tree, and it will ſoon wither 


and perith.. It is the ſame with . all the other plants. 


There is nothing ſuperfluous amongſt them; no- 
thing that has not its uſe; nothing that does not e- 


vidently tend to the perfection of the whole. But. 


in diſcovering this connection, this harmony, this 


wonderful arrangement of the vegetable kingdom; 
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from general laws: though differently applied, ſhalt - 
ve not conclude, that the Author of all thoſe beau- 


ties muſt neceſlarily have infinite wiſdom? This 
conſequence is as natural as that we draw, when on 
hearing a perſon ſpeak, we conclude that he muſt 
be near us. Let us then raiſe our ſouls to the Cre- 
ator of all things: We ſhall every where find him. 


Ii is for this purpoſe he formed the plants ſ@ mag< 


nificently, and tai diſplays to us their uſe and 
beauty. Let the divine Wiſdom be ever preſent to 
us: It will appear in the ſmalleſt b f graſs, if 
we take trouble to examine it aloſely. Such reflec- - 
tions will make us more ſenſible to the pleaſures of 
ſummer, and fill more embelliſh it in our eyes. 
The more we accuſtom ourſelves to reflect on the 
works of God, the more ſatisfaction we ſhall have 
in contemplating nature: At each flower we be- 
hold, we ſhall cry out with tranſport,” How great 
is our n how nn is his wiſdom 5 
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To thee, O Lord! from whom Beese del erery 
bleſſing, and who diſpenſeſt them ſo bounti- 
_ fully, to thee belongeth glory, honour, and thankC 
_ ging, Thou heareſt the cries of the young raven, 

and 
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and takeſt pleaſure in the ſong of the lark; a 
 fafe to liſten alſo to my voice, and accept the tribute 
of praiſes due to thee. The leaſt of the creaturey . 


formed by thy hand proclaims thy wiſdom. : The 


traces of thy goodneſs and power are ſeen from one 


end of the: year to the other, and are continually 
renewing. Each blade of graſs declares the great- 
neſs of God, and our own nothingneſs. With pa- 
rental tenderneſs thou provideſt for our neceſſities, 
and giveſt to men and animals their proper food. 


From dawn to dawn thy bleſſings continually ſue- : 


ceed each other, and even the wicked man feels the 
effect of thy goodneſs. O God! who is like unto 


thee! The earth is full of thy goodneſs and wiſdom! 


Vouchſafe to teach me, O Lord! how to praiſe 
thee worthily. Incline my heart to love thee, and 
let me hereafter live only for him who heapeth 
ſuch bleſſings upon me. It is in thy name, and in 


the hope of thy bleffing, that the farmer ſows his 


corn: It is thou who makeſt the ſeed fruitful. This 
earth, that, for our fins, had a curſe laid upon it, is 
bleſſed again by its Creator, and bringeth forth 
fruit plenteouſly. Thou makeſt the boſom of the 


earth fruitful. . Thou watereſt the furrows of the 
fields. Thou clotheſt the meadows, tlie valley, and 


the plain, with flowers, with groves, with trees, 
and herbage. Thou ordereſt the cool and refreſſi- 


ing dew to moiſten our gardens. and fields, and to 
ſhed fertility and abundance upon them. The bar- 
ren and dry ſoil thou watereſt with gentle :rains- 


The cold and wet places thou warmeſt with the rays 


of 
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of the ſun. The weather and the ſeaſons is ors 


dereſt wiſely, and in the manner moſt beneficiab to 
mankind; and, in the midſt of all the viciſſitudes of 


heat and cold, rain, and drought, we ſtill behold 


the food deſtined for us ſpring up, grow, and ripen, 
through thy. goodneſs... Thou covereſt our fields 
with rich harveſts, and the wings of the wind ſup- 
port the waving corn. Thou adorneſt the tops of 
barren rocks with grapes. Thou dreſſeſt our paſ- 
ture with clover ; and, by thy comma nd, the founs 
tains and rivulets water. the thirſty animals. 'Thow 
cauſeſt the tree to take root, and it proſpers: Thou 
cauſeſt a. quickening ſap. to circulate through its 
trunk, and giveſt it force to branch out with leaves 
and bloſſoms, While the abundance of fruit, under 
which the boughs beud, prove the pleaſure thou haſt 


. 


in doing good. O! let us therefore: glorify. our 


Creator, our great Benefactor! Let us bleſs his 
holy name! Let us praiſe his mereies with tranf- 
port! Great is the Lord our God | All his works 
are holy. and wonderful Let us exalt his almighty 
name! The Lord is good! It is meet that the righ· 
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delicate people, they nevertheleſs deſerve our 3. 
tention. Caterpillars generally live upon our trees, 


and we have ſuch an averſion to them, that where. 
ever we meet with them we deſtroy them. This is 
the reaſon we do not deign to honour them with a 
-look, and {till leſs, to examine them attentively. 
And yet there is no doubt but theſe inſects may ve. 
ry agreeably amuſe an attentive obſerver of nature. 


Let us here try to prove it. Perhaps, by raiſing the 


curioſity of thoſe who have hitherto neglected 
them, they may be induced not to trample them 
under foot, without at leaſt firſt obſerving their 
wonderful formation, and taking from thenee beta. 


_ Gon to look up to the Creator. The number ef 


ſpecies of caterpillars already known, amounts to 
more than three hundred, and there are new ones 
daily diſcovering. Their ſhape, their colour, their 
form, their inclinations, and way of life,, all diſſet 
in ſome reſpects; but this circumftance they have 


in common, that they ure compoſed of rings, which, 


by moving to and fro, carry the body wherevet 


they want to go. Nature has given them two fofts 
of feet, which have each their particular uſe. The 
ſix fore-feet are ſort of hooks, which they make uſe 
of in taking a faſt hold and clinging to any thing 


The ſoles of the hinder-feet are broad, and armed 
with little ſharp nails. With the hooks they draw 
to them the leaves, the graſs, and whatever they | 

. want for food, and they fix the forepart of their bo- 
dy with them while they are drawing up the bind 


rings. The hinder Feet ferve to keep them * 
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and to hold by whatever they are to reſt upon. 
When they are on a branch or a leaf, they can ſeize 


on food at ſome' diſtance ; for, by hooking them- 
ſelves on with their hind-feet, "hey ſtand up, and 
raiſe the forepart of their body, move it about, and 
poize it in the air on every ſide, get conſiderably 
upon the leaf, reach their food, and take it with 
their claws. However adapted the body of the ca- 
terpillar is to its ſeveral wants, it is remarkable 
that its ſtate is but tranſient; that the limbs laſt but 
a certain time, and that this creeping worm be- 
comes a chryſalis without feet or motion, till it is 
metamorphoſed into a creature claſſing with the in- 
habitzats of the air. Were it for this reaſon only 
the caterpillars would be worth our attention. To- 
wards the end of ſummer, and often ſooner, after 
having ſatiated themſelves with verdure, and after 
having changed their coat ſeveral times, they ceaſe 
to eat, and begin to build a houſe in order to end 
their life in it, with the caterpillar ſtate, and to be 
afterwards transformed into butterflies. The chry-- 
ſalis is full of a ſort of thick milk, which ſerves for 
food to the butterfly. till it comes out. When it-is 
entirely formed, and its parts arrived at conſiſten- 
cy, and that a gentle warmth invites it to quit its 
priſon, it makes itſelf a paſſage through the end of 
the chryſalis that. is largeſt, and at the ſame time 
the thinneſt, The head, (which has always been 
turned towards that end) diſengages itſelf, the horns 
lengthen, the feet and wings. ſpread out, the butter- 
ly takes wing and flies away. It preſerves none of 
its 
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its former ſtate. The caterpillar which changed iu. 
to the chryſalis, and the butterfly that comes out of MW h 
it, are two animals totally different. The former 
was rough, hairy, and often hideous; the other i is 
adorned with the livelieſt colours. The former li- | 
- . mited itſelf to a groſs food; the latter goes from Ml 
flower to flower, and freely enjoys all nature, of 4 
| which it is itſelf the ornament. Will not this de- 
ſcription reconcile every one to theſe; inſects, and 
put an end to all. averſion to them. Perhaps ſome 
may ſtill think they have a right to alk, To what 
purpoſe, after all, are theſe caterpillars ? Would it 
not be better to be entirely free from them? No. 
On the contrary it is certain, that the world would , 
not be as perfect as it is, if there were no caterpil- 
lars in it. Take away theſe inſects, and you deprive 
the birds of a conſiderable part of their ſubſiſtence. 
As the birds were to feed on caterpillars, it was 
juſt that the Creator ſhould ordain for their food 
the leaves and plants to which they have as good a 
right as us. It is true, that the voracity of theſe 
animals makes them ſometimes troubleſome to man - 
kind; but this is an evil which the Creator permits 
with much wiſdom. For the miſchief the ca· 
terpillars ſometimes do us, may ſerve to bum- 
ble us, and make us recollect the uncertainty of all 
our earthly poſſeſſions. | And even, ſuppoling we 
could not penetrate into God's reaſons for forming 
fuch creatures, we ſhould not therefore have a right 
to deny their utility. We ought, on the contrary, 
to ns occaſion Tous thence to, W gur 
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Puna folder begins. Many of v5 le eK 5 
ten ſeen the changes occaſioned by this dex 
throughout all nature: But 4s: it Cuties; how it 
happens that the ſun remains ſo long afterwards a- 
bove the horizon? why this is the longeſt day of 
the year ; and why, in reckoning from this day to 
the end of autumn, we perceive the beat and 
of the days diminiſh. in equal proportion ? All theſe 
changes are owing to the annual courſe of our globe 
round the ſun. When that body enters iuto the 
fign of Cancer, the earth is fo fituated, That all s 
northern fas. turned towards the ſung becauſe 
the Creator has inclined che axis of dur globe . 
wards the north, and that it prefers 
inrariably. On e eee and eben 
paralleliſm, of che. axis, depents, properly ſpeaks | 
ing, the changes of the four ſeaſonms uf the year. 
Let us here reflect a moment on the goodneſs and 
wiſdom of God, in thus 4 the axis of the 
earth. If it had been in a Perpendieular direcdion, a 
our globe would-have-becn'a very melancholy ha- 
bitation, . either; for plants or animals. Neither 
growth nor diminution of days auld take phaee ner 
the ſeveral changes of the ſeaſons, How much to 
Vox. II. | 0 INES | be 
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be pi itied mould we be, who live in Germany, ad 


conſequently near the north! The air we mould 

breathe would be always as ſharp as in March ot 
September, and our ſoil would afford nothing but a 
little moſs and graſs. In a word, the greateſt part 


of the two hemiſpheres, would' be but a 
deſart inhabited only by a few inſects. In our cl. 


mate, nature has at this time almoſt ended her 


Annual work. She has already loſt ſome of her in. 


-riety. Nothing can be more green than the vints, 


the orchards, and the foreſts; but the ſhades of to- 
 lour are not ſo pleaſing as they were! The mes- 
.dows begin to whiten, and their flowers are mow. 


; ed down. The corn inſenſibly grows yellow, and 
the number of colours diminiſh. The variety and 


brightneſs of them, the various notes of numberleſs 
birds, had before all the charms of novelty, and af: 
forded us the moſt ple aſl ſenſations; but now, 
the nearer we approach to autumn, the more theſe 
Anjoymepts diminiſn. The nightingale is ſilent, 
and the great heat makes it inconvenient to walk 
Do we not here ſee an emblem of life? Are not the 
pleaſures we enjoy equally tranſient? Even the moſ 
innocent of them, loch as nature in the beauty of 
ſpring preſents to us, are liable to change and give 
place to other objects. What we at preſent obſerve 
in the ſummer of nature, we may obſerve in the 
ſummer of life. When we have attained bur for- 
tieth year, which is the beginning of a riper age, 


the world loſes part of its charms, ſuch as delighted 
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wears away with age. 


when we ſay, J ne longer take pleaſure in them. But 
with what a lively ſenſe of joy do I, at this moment, . 
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tumn of life, we become a prey to mai. 
leſs ſerene, leſs lively and joyous, than we were. - 

| We obſerve that our ſtrength of body inſenſiblß 

In fine, there come days, 


raiſe my ſoul towards thee, O Lord! who direQeth 


the ſeaſons, .who art the Father of all, and the 
centre of felicity! I again acknowledge thy wiſdom 
and- goodneſs in the regular ſucceſſion of the ſea- 


ſons. Grant that I may never forget thee, in the 
enjoyment of the many pleaſures which furmer” 
ſheds over all nature; thou who diſpoſeſt all things, - 
and whoſe glory each ſeaſon proclaims. | May I be” 
ſo much the more inclined to it, as this may ro; 
be the laſt ſummer I ſhall live to ſee. Alas! how 
many of my friends and acquaintatice, who were 
laſt ſummer enjoying with me the beayty' of this 
world, have been carried off by death, before the 
next ſummer had begun! Perhaps, 1 ſhall ſoon be 
united to them. Perhaps, it is for the laſt time 
that I have contemplated, in this world, the charms 


of nature. I will therefore enjoy this ſummer as if 


it was to be my laſt. I will glorify thee, O my God! 
with as much ardour as if I was ſure of never more 
having it in my power to acyuit myſelf of this duty. 
I will live ſo as never to regret having ſo often ſeen 
the return of the ſeaſons. Vouchſafe, O Lord! 


by thy grace, to confirm me in theſe reſolutions; : 


and, as it is thou that inſpireſt Wy give me 
xength alſo to put them in execution. 
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amongſt the inhabitants of the air. When all 
the birds, who: during day, entertainech us with, 
theix notes, ceaſc_to-be heard, it is then chat the 
voice of the, nightingale is raiſed, to animate the 
woods and.graves. When we liſten to, the brill. 


ant ſounds of; that voice we are apt to, conclude, | 


that the bird muſt, be, large, that, the/t myſt 


have great ſtrength; and the inimitable charm of. 


her melodious notes, makes us preſume; ſhe. ſuxpaſ· 
fe all others. in the beauty of. ber form. But ik 
| 10-purpoſ; to ſeck thoſe advantages in 
ingale: It is; a bird of poor apy 


| N colour, form. and the whole its .exterion,. 


is. void of/any thing attraftive. ox majeſtic, and ha 
nothing in the leaſt! difting 


however, compenſated re by wing K | 
2 voice irroſiſtibliy charming. Liſten to its ſime long 


quivering notes: what variety, ſeetneſo, and bril 
liancy in them When ſhne beging hier ſongz the 


ſiems to ſtudy and compoſe beforehand the melo- 


dious notes the wiſhes to be heard: She begins 
ſoftly: Then the notes fell gradually till they run 
with the rapidity of a torrent: She goes from ſeri- 
rous to 0 gay 3 from — notes to _ 
* | * 


+ Tus nightingale is a muſician of the firſt rb 
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guiſhing ſighss. and has, throughovt the hole, the 
at to pleaſe the ear, | 
This bird may give riſe to many e and edi- 

fying reflections: For example, we Learn! this truth 
from it, that homelineſs of body i is ſometimes united 


dach very eſtimable qualities, and.does not exclude. 
1 beauty from the ſoul. How.unjuſt then are thoſe, 
ll I who only attaching themſelyes. to. the features of 
th che face, and to exterior qualities, praiſe or blame ; 
e nothing but what ſtrikes their ſe nie 1 and deſpiſe 72 
bn Ke who have bodily eee Let . learn to,» 
though. 2 . 
. | of figure and fortune, Who 
1 proves himſelf by his conduct. tg have the ſoul of : 
rg much the woſt worthy of our 
5 eſteem, 1 is the perfection of the, ſqul. only. wat 
1 gives true merit to man, or ig Voerthy our admi * 
n tion; the reſt can only ſeduce ens who, dg. 5 90 3 
ag know the value of wiſdom and virtue. Have we _- 
„ not often known 2 neither diſtinguiſhed by; ; 
_= rank or exteri 1 vho have : 
T | eſt ſervices to church and Nate 3 7 Croke and de- 
| formed people have often ſhewn more greatneſs of 
5 Oo, than others poſſeſſed of the moſt beautiful per- 
he fon,and fineſt, form. It is a. leſſon, nat to. truſt to. ag 
W pearances. Thoſe we de iſe may often Prove to 


be ſuperior to ourſelves. . 


5 When we haar the kilul-homong of th6-aight . 
=Y ingale, does It; not naturally lead us to the Orea N 
1 u hob the has this talent? What wifm 
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there muſt be in the formation of this bird, to make 
it capable of ſuch ſounds ! An inteſtine ſo delicate 
as the Jungs of a nightingale, the motions of which 
are ſo violent, muſt be eafily wounded, if it had not 
the ſingular advantage of being faſtened to the back- | 
bone by a number of little ſine ws. The o 
of the windpipe is very large, and that is certainly 
what moſt contributes to the variety of thoſe ſounds 
which, in charming the ear, fill the ſoul with ſweet 
and pious joy. Is it poffible not to trace a divine 
Wiſdom and Providence in this; and will not e- 
ven the ſong of the nightingale lead us to glorify 
the Author of all nature. Lovely ſongſtreſs! I will 
not leave. thee, till I have Sa from thee the 
art of praiſing thy Creator and mine. Pour, with 
thy ſong, gratitude and joy into the hearts of the 
many inſenſible mortals, who, in theſe chearful 
days, contemplate the beauties of the creation p wit 
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80 MMER has inexpreſlible charms, and gives 
Tus daily proofs of the infinite beneficence of our 
* 1 is the rf ſeaſon in which God 


out the treaſures of his bleſſings PEE . 

bundance on every living creature. Nature, after 

| having revived us with the pleaſures of ſpring, is 
continually employed, all the ſummer, in providing =_ 
for us every thing to pleaſe our ſenſes, to make our —_ 
ſubſiſtence eaſy, to ſatisfy our wants, and awaken | 
in our hearts juſt ſentiments of gratitude. Before 
our eyes there grows, by virtue of the ſecret laws 
of nature, an innumerable quantity of fruit in the 
fields and gardens : Fruits which, after having 
pleaſed the ſight, may be gathered and preſerved 

for our food. The flowers afford the moſt agree- 
able variety to our ſenſes; we admire their rich 
dreſs, and the inexhauſtible fertility of nature in 
the multiplicity of their ſpecies. What variety and 
beauty alſo in the plants, from the humble moſs 
to the ſtately oak ! If we go from flower to flower, 

the eye will never tire. Let us climb the higheſt 
mountain, ſeek the cool ſhade of the woods, or de- 
ſcend into the valley, we ſhall every where find 
new beauties. A multitude of objects ſtrike our 
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A eyes at once, all different from each other; but 
5 each in itſelf has charms enough to fix. our attention. ; 
There we ſee innumerable flowers ; here living 1 
creatures of different kinds. If we lift up our eyes, 1 
_ they are delighted with the blue ſky; if we caft them 1 


on the ground, they are refreſhed by the beautiful 
Þ verdure with which it is clothed. Our ear is 
10 charmed with the chearful notes of the winged ſong- 
ſters; the variety and ſimplicity of their melody fills 
the | ow with the ſweeteſt ſenſations. The mur- 
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muring of the brooks, and tha filver waves Kar 
flowing river. alſo pleaſe the car and- * 
Indulge. qur taſte; that the ſtrawberries. ed ce 
- fruit. ripen; while at the ſame. time they . 
cool-the. blaod. Our barns. and: granaries are filled | 
with the new productions of the fields * A 
Fo The ſwell is ſtruck with the ſweet — . that ex, 
* bales on every. ſide. In a word, 4 thouſand les: 7 
ling objetts. affect the ſenſes, and raiſe. our ſenſiti.- 
lity., Numerous. flocks feed. on the profuſion of I 
bountiful. nature ; and eat wholeſome herbs, to pto · b 
ſe 


cure us pleaſant; and, wholeſome milk and Ran. | 

ing. meats. Abundant rains moiſten the ground, 0 
and open to us ge ſources of bleſſings. Tufted . 
trees. and groves afford us a delightful: ſhade, All MW ” 


hat we ſee and hear, all that taſte or ſmell can cow Ml ” 
vun enqrales our Peaſure, and. contributes to our 1 


more enghanting object for the- mind: than, far. the | 
[ag In Joints which. the latter 8 
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which we are: furniſhed. hy ſkilful anatomiſto, It ids. 
with this r ne ging ta ere — - _ 
ſcription. of thoſtparts; of] „„ 1h hog Mp 
The conſtruction of - ths Hen whichoia placed: „„ 
near the middle: of the beeaſt, and: is che maving: VV 
principle of the whole machine, is, erthy af admin; 4 
ration. It conſiſts of cauſculoue. Gbres eutjqully; in- 
terwoven, 'Ewo gavities: from each other: = 
by a: partition, and which are.called;Ventricles, are 2 
formed in the inſide of! this, organ As the-beart: 
continually dilates; and: enntracti —— 7 
from the lungs the air: hie it tecewes:th Wy 
the noſe and; mouth, this is what —— 
breathing. he Lungs are of à ſpungy» ſuhſtanae, 
which like tha bello ves extend and contract, in ardan 
to draw the air ini and let: it out again. They- 
ſwell out om both ſides, anch fill alnoftithe- Whole 
ſpace of the hreaſt, to refreſh it with the air it 
draws in, and at the ſame: time to prevent the bibod 
from too much attenuation. The breaſt is lined; 
with a bus . membran >. called. Pleurs. Under s the- 
. lungs 
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ſtomach, and by its warmth aſſiſts the digeſtion. It 


compleat the ſeparation of the digeſted food, and 


5 where the 
. kin, fulFof folds, of glands, and muſcles, covers 
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5 lungs i is placed the Stomach which receives Gi 4 


geſts the food. It is ſhaped like a purſe. On the 
right ſide is the Liver, which covers one ſide of the 


8 the bile from the blood, which collects in 
A particular veſicle, and deſcends into the bowels, 


The irritation it occaſions there, facilitates the paſ- 
| ſage of the excrements. Oppoſite to the liver is the 


Spleen. It is a ſoft bag which ſtretches eaſily. The 
blood is conveyed into it by arteries, and flows out 


of it through the veins. Behind the liver and ſpleen 


are the Loins. Fhere are two of them, one to the 
right the other to the left. The uſe of them is ta 


ſeparate from the maſs of blood the humours _ 


overflow into-the bladder. Under theſe parts 
placed the Entrails joined to the meſentary. They: 


| to expel the groſſer parts of it out of the bo- 
The Meſentary is a great membrane which 


1: fads ſeveral times over, and forces the entrails to 
great quantity of littſe veins as ſine as a hair upon 


tke meſentary. They are called Milky Veins, be- 


cauſe they contain a juice reſembling milk. In the 


middle of. the meſentary there is a large gland, 
milky veins meet as in their centre. A 


over all the entrails. That part of the body: called 
the Belly, and which begins at the ſtomach, is ſe- 
parated from the breaſt by the Midriff. It has ſeve 


ſcend 


5 ö paſs Which are to de- 
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ſcend to 85 lower parts, The liver and ſpleen are 
faſtened to it; and the ſhaking of it not only occa- 
fions laughter, but ſerves alſo to dilcagagethe * 
from the humours which i incommode it. 

Theſe are the principal parts vf e e 


belly; independent of which there are ſeveral o- 
thers which communicate with them. At the be- 


ginning of the neck is the Windpipe and the Wea- 
ſand. The CEſophagus is the channel through 
which the food paſles to the ſtomach. 'Through the 


veaſand the air penetrates to the lungs, Whilſt the 


lungs are ſending back the air through this channel, 
the voice forms itſelf, at the — time the breaſt 
throws off the ſuperfluous humours. At the en- 

trance of the weaſand there is a little lid, which 
opens to give paſſage towhatever is to go out thro? 

that pipe. The lower orifice of the ſtomach is pro- 
vided ih ſuch another cover, which opens when 
the food preſſes upon it, and then cloſes upon it to 
prevent its riſing up again. In the upper part of 


receiving impreflions from exterior objects. The 
whole maſs of the brain is covered with two thin 
tranſparent membranes, one of which, called the 
Pia Mater, is the firſt envelope. The ſecond, call- 
ed Dura Mater, is interwoven with arteries and 
veins. Independent of theſe parts, each of which 
have their ſettled place, there are others ſpread 
throughout the whole body, ſuch as the bones, the 


| arteries, veins, lymphatic veſſels, and nerves. The 


Bones ſet in their A partly ſerve to ſupport 


he head is placed the Brain, which is capable of 


4 
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r 
body, in order to nouriſm it with the blood the 
1 to every part. There are alſo Teveral Lym- 
phatic Veſſek, which generally join to certain 
- glands, and receive a "tranſpirerit yellow liquor, 
whichthey-afterwards let flow throughout the bo- 
Ay: The Nerves, of which they reckon ten'piin- | 
ipal pair, are little fibres fpringing from the brain, 
and from thence are ſpread over the whole body w 
the very extremities of it. Some ſuppoſe they art 
hollow, and contain a fort of marrow like that of 
the brain. Thie nerves are the organs of the ſerfs | 
and of all the motions of the machine. All thoſe 
parts are pierced with holes, in order to let the | 
nt and ſubtile matter, and whatever is ſuperflu- | 
onus in the body evaporate. "Theſe orifices are call. 
ed Pores. The fame wiſdom ſo vilſble in the in. 
#4 ward and e che body, is equally ſo in is 
ll ts. The Blood, the chyle, the lymph, the | 
watrow; the bile, the "nervous Juices,” and the G. 
ferent ſorts of viſcous and gelatinous humours, ſup 
plied by innumerable glands, their ſeveral proper 
ties, their defign, their effects, the manner in which | 
they are prepared, filtered, and ſeparated from one 
another, their circulation, their reparation, all theſe 
prove the moſt aonitding art, and the moſt pro- 
i Wund Wiſdom, RE 
Pet us ſum up what has jan been laid in regard | 
tithe * eee of che © Buman * 


— 


or HE BODY. _ 

The bones, by their ſolidity and their j joints, form 
the foundation of this fine edifice. The ligaments | 
are ſtrings which unite the parts together. The 
muſcles are fleſhy ſubſtances which act as elaſtic 
ſprings. The nerves, which are diſperſed over the 
whole body, connect, all the. parts together. The 
_ arteries and . like rivulets, convey life and 
| health throughout. The heart, placed in the ten- 

tre, is the forus, or the acting power, by means of 

which the blood circulates and is preſerved. The 

lungs, by means of another power, draw in the out- 

ward air, and expel the hurtful vapours. The ſto- 

mach and inteſtine T Ee every 

thing that is required-for the daily ſupply is preper- . 
ed. The brain, that ſeat of the ſoul, is formed ij 
a manner ſuitable to the dignity of its inhabitant. | 
The ſenſes, which are the ſoul's miniſters, - warn 

it of all that is neceſſary either for ity pleaſure or uſe. 

Adorable Creator! with what wonderful art are 

ve formed! Though the heavens, which declare 
thy glory were not to exiſt, though there ſhould be 

no creature but myſelf on earth, my body alone 

would be ſufficient to convince me of thy exiſtence, 

and of the immenſity of thy power, thy wiſdom, and 

thy goodneſs. I ſhould be unpardonable, were I in- 

ſenſible to it. Far from me be ſuch criminal indif- 

ference, which would be an outrage to thee, O my 

divine Author! No. Whenever I reflect on the 

conſtruction of my body, I will-bleſs hes: 00] hay- 
| "ng ee vidom.: 
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* ack the many. e male in ous time 


no body any longer doubts the exiſtence of 
electrical fire, the ſingular effects of which have fixed 


the attention of all Europe for above thirty years. 
It is proved, that this fire is diſtributed equally 

— all bodies; but it is, like the air, not 
| ptible to our Ae but when put in motion. 
tri is alſo neceſſary, that, when the ee is inter · 


rupted by any cauſe whatever, it ſhould be reſtored, 
before we can ſenſibly perceive the electrical fre. 


*Fwo different ſort of bodies. muſt be marked or diſ- 


tinguiſhed, in this caſe. The one ſort are ſuch 


by nature, that the electrical fire, let it conſiſt in 
hat it may, can. be produced in them, and increaſ- 


ed by means of friction. The others receive their 


electrical force, not by friction, but by communi- 
cating with the firſt. Thoſe of the former claſs are 


chiefly, glaſs, Pitoh, roſin, ſealing· wax, filk, hair, 


and the ar- All other bodies, but 
Water and metals, De ag to the ſec 


dies of che firſt kind are capable of preſerving the 


-lettrical matter collected i in them. Thoſe of the 
ſecond, on the contrary loſe it as quick as they re- 
ceive it. Machines have been invented, in which, 
2 1 Gy CEE cd Oy 
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theſe ſort of experiments, ſuch as a ſulphureous 


ELECTRICAL FIRE, 27k 


by means of a great wheel, a rapid motion is given 
to a glaſs globe, which, in turning round, rubs a- 


gainſt the hand, or againſt a cuſhion. By the effeq 


of this friction, the globe preſerves. its electrical 


force, which may be dated as far as is defired, 


by means of iron bars or chains, which communi - 
cate with the glaſs globe. If we put our hand on 
one of thoſe bars, we receive a ſhocks and, if it is 
dark, we ſee bright ſparks of fire come from it. If 
ſeveral perſons together form a circle, holding each 
other by the hand, they will all receive the electri- 
cal ſtroke at. the ſame moment, which. ſtroke may 
be made more or lefs violent as they pleaſe. There 
may be given to electrical fire ſufficient force to 


kill, not only ſparrows and other little birds, but 
hens, geeſe, ducks, and even ſheep. This experi- 


ment takes place by means of large glaſs bottles, 
filled with water, and tied together with metal 
chains, which faſten them alſo to the glaſs globe, 


| put in a ſtate of friction, as mentioned before: The- 
water conveys a great quantity of electrical matter 
into the inſide of the bottles, and, at the ſame time, 


their outſide ſurface loſes an equal quantity of it, by 
means of the water which is without. A violent 
flaſh, a great exploſion, a violent commotion, the 
combuſtible matter taking fire, and the death of the 
animals, are the conſequences of this experiment. 
There are others alfo which are cbdmmon to all 


ſmell, an agitation of the air, and a new property 
of the electrical matter. It has been obſerved, that 
. FS - "BIN ſome 
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ſome experiments failed, becauſe the iron hai 
which were to ſerve as electrical conductors, were 
too angulous and too much pointed. It was ſuſ- 
pected that the electricity loſt its force by the points: 


f This idea was confirmed, by putting the face or hand ; 
near the p 


of the bar, when it could be diſtinQly 
perceived that there iſſued from it a torrent of elec- 
trical matter. Tt was from thence concluded to be 
poffible, that thoſe points which ejected | 


| matter might alfo ferve to attract it, and many ex- 


have proved the truth of this concluſon. 
IH any one ſhould think theſe obfervations of no 
importarice, let them conſider that we may learn 


more and more the uſe of this extraordinary phe - 
nomenon of nature, from which a double uſe has 


already been drawn. The phyſicians have joined 
electricity to their art; ; and there are examples of 


its having cured paralytic limbs. Naturalifts all 
have difcovered a great analogy etweer lightening 


and electrical fire, whick has given riſe to new opi- 
nions upon the Manfer in which thunder is formed, 
and has changed the former ideas on that ſubject. 
Thus, from time to time, we receive new ſolutions 
of the myſteries contained in the great works of our 
Creator; How limited are the views of man! and 
| how little attention is paid to import 
ced before our eyes, ſince the phenomena juſt men- 
tioned were for many ages unknown; and; even 
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POnnrny, and even at the beginning of this. 


century, it was thought, that thunder pro- 


ceeded from the inflammation of ſalts, of ſulphure- I 
ous matter, and other fubſtances in the air. It was 
imagined, that there was the greateſt. reſemblance 
between the effects of fire arms and that of thunder 
and lightening. However, all the explanations by- 
| which they endeavoured to eſtabliſn this ſyſtem were 
not ſufficient to remove the difficulties which oppoſ- ; 
ed it, or to-account for the ſuppoſed effects. But: 
| fince the phenomena produced by electrical fire have 
Ori us to | 
aſſign a very different cauſe to thunder: The perfect 
reſemblance there is between that and electricity, 


been obſerved with attention, it has au 


has convineed the naturaliſts, that they are the 


ſame, and that electricity is in our hands what thun- 
der is in the handsof nature. The latter executes in 
the great, What we imitate in the little. It will not | 
be difficult to convinee even thoſe who have not ſtu- 
died natural philofoplty; if they will only take the 
trouble to compare the effects of thunder with thoſe _ 
of electrical fire. The effects of thunder appear by _ .. 


loud noiſe heard ata diſtance, and by conflagration. 
Buildings that are ſtruck with it are ſet in flames. 
| r e | 
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air by ſilken ſtrings, they become el. 
put our finger near it, there will come out of it 
- ſpaiks of fire, more or lefs, in, proportion to the 
_ of ſtorm, or our diſtance from it. In a word, 
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times, however, there is no trace e of fire, and it is 
the blow that occaſions death.  * 


Their cloaths ate 
all torn to rags. The thunder caſts them to a diſ- 


| tance from the place they were in; and part of the 


body that has been ſtruek is often pierced with 


holes. Sometimes large ſtones are broken by thun- 
der, and it deſtroys the ground it falls upon. Elec- 


tricity produces the ſame effects, but in a leſſer de- 


gree. When by means of water its force is increaſ. 
ed, the electrical lightening is followed by a very 


ſtrong commotion. Very compact bodies are pier- 


_  ced with hples; birds, and other little animals are 


killed by it; and every electrical flaſh is attended 


with a loud noiſe. That torrent alſo of fire which 


flies off hifling from the point of elerified bodies, 
is one of the phenomena which is found in thunder. 


And in regard to its ſwiftneſs, there is Kill a great- 
er reſemblance between thunder and electricity. If 


during a ſtorm a ſword or chain is hung up in the 
ical. If we 


all the effects of electricity appear during a ſtorm. 


5 each * e are it can no longer be doubt- 
and that thunder and lightening are the effects of a 
violent electricab fire. T 
derful and tremendous in theſe natural phenomena 


diſappear by degrees, as we become better acquaint- 
od with the laws os nature. Every one, conſequently, 


ified when there is a ſtorm, 


zus all that appeared won- 


188 2 


ought to have a general know wiedge at 1eiRt of the firſt 
principles of natural hiſtory. Superſtition and fear 
which often mix 'with our blenden of nature, 
would foon be at an end, if we either reſolved to 
reflect upon it ourſelves with more attention, or to 
conſult others who are well informed upon the ſub- 
ect. Let us make uſe of what Wwe have acquired 
in reſpect to the nature of thunder, ſo as to baniſh 


the dread and horror which fo ſtrongly ſeizes our 
minds at the approach of a ſtorm; and let us always 


look up to, and truſt in that God who alone work. 
eth ſuch great maryels. For, though we can affign 
2s cauſes of thunder, the juſt and invariable prinei- 
ples drawn fromm natural philoſophy, it is not there · 
fore the leſs wonderful. There are even ſome ci 
cumſtances of it that willeverbe inexplicable to * 
moſt penetrating underſtandings. It is enough for 
us to know, that the minute af the fir unt of the 
whole atmoſphere which ſurrounds us, 

phenomenon neceſſary; that the neee hands 


of God are a means of making the earth fruitful, 
2nd therefore ought to nay ris . 1 
adoration 1 nde! to our e 
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HERRINGS- 


3 n wh food | 
e 

hiſtory of theſe fiſh. n Bogle of | 
- hive in the frozen ſea near the arctic pole; ag 
certain period they quit that place, and come in 

multitudes to the ceaſts of England and Scotland. 
It is not yet politively aſcertained, what may be 
the cauſe of this emigration. Some think it is to a 
void whales and other great fh in the frozen ſexs; 
others imagine, that the prodigious increaſe of the 
berrings obliges them to take. theſe long voyages, 
and to divide into ſeparate colonies, leſt they ſhould 
be in too great quantities to ſind ſufficient food in 
the northern ſeas. Perhaps alſo it is the deſire of 
propagation, and a peculiar inſtinct, which leads 
them to the places moſt favourable for the increaſe 
and preſervation of their race. It is certainly theſe 
reaſons in general, that occaſion ſuch ſhoals of her- 
rings to quit the north at the beginning of the year; 
for juſt now in the month of March; a wing of their 
army has already reached the coaſts. of Iceland, and 
It is their weſtern wing. The herrings are at this 
_ ſeaſon ſo plentiful there, that by puttting the ſho- 
vel, with which the fails are watered, into the oh 
chere are great quantities of them taken up at | 
time. The caſtern wing adyances farther into the 
Baltic fea. A part of it turns towards the Cape 
8 fails are of Norway, and en- 
| n ſtraits into the ſea. A. 
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makes what is. ſaid of the Dutch fiſhery 
| where there: are annually caught about two hun- 
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HDRRINGS: 


pother part gains che . ak ithnd, + 
then enters into the Zuyder Zee, and — 5 
paſſes again through the Baltic ſea, in order to re- 
turn to the place from whence it ſet out. But the 
largeſt detachment of the eaſtern wing, is that 
which turns to the: after coaſt, e- to turn 


80 to cali them.” Towards the vigfhth of Jun 3 


the ſea in thoſe parts is full of herrings. They then 
direct their courſe towards Scotland and England, 


aer fo mph tem men 


hon not whe. en 23 


multitude of theſe fiſh is e One fingle 


herring lays at leaſt ten thouſand eggs in the ſea, 


near the Britiſh coaſts. "iis pant t fruitfulneſs 
credible, 


dred millions of herrings. A. fiſhery which ſupports 


numbers of people, and increaſes the revenue . 
Dutch above twenty millions of crowns. © 


It is. but juſt that we ſhould lift up our he A 


the almighty. eee Orpmer,: who, by a 
, cauſes thefe fiſh to fall - 
By how. many. different 
ways he provides for our ſupport! All che ſeas, the 
lakes, and the-rivers:are- ſubſervient/to mankind, 


guidance full of wif 
into the hands of man. 


7 is the great dean Feed! what aſt den 
bein 


178 HERRINGS: 


 wimin the boſom of the ſea! There ſports the 

| whale. There, through a thouſand dangers, the 
: ſhips ſteer their courſe. Guided and preſerved bp 
„ providence, ( O Lord! are all that live upon the 
earth, in the ocean, or in the air. The eyes of 
« all wait upon thee. Thou openeſt thine hand, 
6 and filleſt all things living with plenteouſneſs,” 
And we alſo, O merciful Father | are fed by the 
multitude with which thou peopleſt the ſea. It is 
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for us the herrings undertake their voyages. -It is | 
by them that thou provideſt for the poor, as well as L 
the rich, a wholeſome and cheap food. It is vith a 
gratitude therefore that we accept this gift from 


hand; 3 1 1 we will 
dee e 


1 v N E IE LP 


Teri or rar son AND Moon. 3 


5. is ſhameful, Mints in an age ſo. enlightened: 26 
ours, not only the multitude, but even thoſe 
ho pretend to be ſuperior to the common people, 


mould be ſtill ſo ignorant in reſpect to thoſe be 
From thence proceed the ſuperſtitious notions which 
are raiſed by eclipſes of the ſun and moon. If ] 
one took the trouble to inquire into the cauſe d 
them, it would be found how abſurd it is to ſhut 
up wells during an eclipſe, to prevent the 7 5 


[4 
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8 from acquiring any hurtful quality, or to take other 
| WH fuperſtitious precautions, which are melancholy K 
- proofs of the ignorance and want of piety in man- 
, kind. Let us then examine into this phenomen 
{ becauſe it is initſelf very remarkable, and furniſhes 
us with new occaſion to glorify our great Creator. - 
The eclipſe of the ſun is an effect entirely natural. 
It is cauſed by the ſhade which the moon caſts up- 
on the earth: But it can only take place when 
the moon, which is an opaque body, and dark in 
itſelf, comes nearly in a direct line between the ſun 
and our earth, It then conceals from us part of 
that globe, or the whole of it. The former is cal- 
led, in the almanacks, a partial eclipſe, the latter 
a total eclipſe. Thus, the ſolar eclipſe is nothing 
more than the ſituation of the earth when the ſha- 
dow of the moon is upon it; and, for that reaſon, 
it might be properly called an ecliple of the earth. 
We muſt not imagine, that the ſun is at that time 
really darkened : It is only concealed from us. It 
retains its uſual ſplendor ; and all the difference is, 
that the rays which iſſue from it cannot reach us, 
becauſe the moon is placed between the ſun and our 
globe. This is the reaſon that a ſolar eclipſe is ne- 
ver viſible, at the ſame time, in all parts of our 
earth; for, unleſs the ſun had really Joſt its light, 
the eclipſe could not be viſible, at the ſame time, 
in every Point of, the hemiſphere. - It is, on the 
contrary, always more. in one country than in ano- 
ther, and, in ſome places, it is never ſeen at any 
time. The moon not only darkens our earth ſome- 
times, 
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| HEY ECLIPSES. | 
ain; ber the hes vids! al ie Bude bps thy 


moon, and by that means intercepts the rays of the 


ſun ſrom it, either wholly, or in part, and this is 
called/an eclipſe of the moms: But it can only be 
when the moon is at one fide of the earth and the 
| fon at the oppoſite ſide, and conſequently when it 
is full moon. As that planet is really darkened by 
the ſhadow of the earth, the eclipſe is perceived at 
the ſame time on all the points of an hemiſphere of | 
our globe. Some people may aſk, what the uſe is 


of eclipſes of the ſun and moon? For to thoſe even 


who only calculate the uſe-of natural things from 


the immediate advantage that accrues to them, the 
eclipſes are of importance. It is by their means, 
that the true poſition and diſtance of towns and 


countries are known, and it is from thence that we 
have been able to trace accurately the geographical 


maps of the-moſt remote countries.” .Eclipſes, if 


well obſerved, ſerve alſo to confirm chronology, 


and to dire& the navigator, 890 CIO him wow 


far he is from the eaſt or weſt. 


However inattentive we may be to the impor- 


tance of theſe advantages, they are not the leſs 
eſſential to us. If we were deprived of them, we 
| ſhould loſe greatly by it. Every time I ſee an e. 
Ea clipte, I think of the-great events which will hap- 
; at the diſſolution of the world. Wich what | 
terror will mankind be ſeized, when the ſun and 

moon ſhall loſe their light? * when the heavens ſhall | 
4 paſs away with a great noiſe, and the elements 
N fervent heat?” . * 
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WIS fee that the wheat is growing every day, r 


er ears of corn are inſenſibly ripen- 


ing in order to fürniſm us, ſome weeks hence, with 
wholeſome bread. A precious bleſſing with which 
nature rewards the labour of man. Let us caſt our 
eyes on a field of wheat. Let us calculate the mil- 


lions of ears of corn which cover one ſingle field, 


and let us reflect on the wiſdom of thoſe laws which 


procure ſuch an abundance for us. How many pre- 


peratives were neceſſary to furniſm us with this moſt 
indiſpenſable of all food? How many progreſſive 


changes were to take place in nature before an ear 


of corn could ſpring up ! It is now almoſt ready to 


produce its fruit, and invites us to reflect on its 


conftruQtion. © When the grain of Wheat has been 
ſometime in tfie ground it ſhopts eite A 


which rifes perpendicularly, but ont A grows flows 


ly, that the wheat may me time to ripen, It is for 


rery wiſe reaſons thatit grows four or five feet high,” 


in order to preſerve the grain from the nioiſture # 
tue ground, which would rot it. The heighth of 
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182 STALK or 


the ſtalk contributes alſo to the depuration of the 
nouriſhing juices which the root conveys to ãtz and 
its round form aſſiſts this operation; z for, by that 
means the heat penetrates equally into every part 


of the ſtem. But how is it poſſible that ſo ſlender | 


a ſtalk can ſupport itſelf, and bear up its fruitful head 
without ſinking under the weight, or without being 
beat down by a breath of air? The Creator guard- 
ed againſt this inconvenience in the formation of 
the ſtem. He furniſhed it with four very ſtrong 
| knots, which in ſome meaſure ſerve as ſkrew, 
ſtrengthening it, without taking from it the power 
of bending. The conſtruction of theſe 3 alone 
ſhew the greateſt wiſdom. Like a very fine ſieve 


they are full of little holes, and through theſe ori- 


ſices the juices riſe up, and the heat of the ſun pe 
netrates into them. The heat attenuates the j | juices 
which collect there, and purifies them, by making 


them paſs through a ſort of ſieve. The ſtalk is I. 


able to be beat down by ſtorms and. heavy ſhowers 
of rain, but its not being thick ſecures it. It i 


flexible enough to bend without breaking, If it was 


harder and ſtiffer, it might certainly reſiſt all wer 
ther, but would it then ſerve as a bed for the poor? 
From out the chief ſtem there ſhoots : others not ſo 
high, as well as leaves, which collecting drops of 
dew and rain, furniſh the plant with os nutritive 
Juices it requires. In the mean time, the grain, 
chat eſſential part of the plant, forms itſelf by de- 
grees. To preſerve theſe tender ſprouts from the 
hi e and W which N deſtroy then: me 
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THE WHEAT. iz 


the inſtant of their birth, the two mi 1 of 
the talk unite cloſely at the top, both to preſerve 
br ear of corn, and to draw to it the nouriſhing 
But as ſoon as the ſtem is formed enough 

to fapply the grain of itſelf with f proper juices, the 
leaves gradually dry and drop off, chat none may be 
taken from the fruit, and that the root may have 
nothing more than neceſſary to nouriſn it. When 
this ſcaffolding is removed, the edifice itſelf appears 

in full beauty. The bearded corn waves gracefully, 
and its points ſerve for ornament as well as defence 5 
againſt the birds. Refreſhed with gentle rains, it 
thrives till the appointed time, giving the farmer 
fine hopes, and growing every day more yellow, „ 
till finking at laſt under the weight of its EOS: „„ 
bends its. head of itſelf | to the fickle. * e 

What wonderful wiſdom and power appear in 7308 

conſtruction of one ſingle ſtalk of wheat, and yet we 

ſeldom pay attention to it, becauſe it is daily before 

our eyes. But what other proof of goodneſs can 

the Creator give us, if we ae: inſenfible to this. 
Ungrateful, thoughtleſs man! open thy heart to 

the ſweet ſenſations of gratitude and joy. As long 99 
as thou art capable of contemplating a field of corn 
with indifference, thou wilt be unworthy. of thei. ;, 
food it furniſhes in ſuch abundance. Learn to thinn xk 
as a man, to enjoy the nobleſt pleaſure a mortal is 
capable of in this world, that of tracing thy Creator 1 
in every creature. Then only wilt thou be raiſed EE 
above the brute, and thou wilt then draw nigh un . 
ta the bleſs of the elect. . 1 
Q 2 cs JUNE. 
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Vf FLA the mane give Erben Kick 
ſuch N as to eover them e al or over, 


4 There are as many ſpecies of them as of plants; 


and they are more worthy our attention than any 

other inſect, on account-of the ſingularities in them, 
What diſtinguiſhes them in che firſt place from any 
known' ſpecies of animals, is, that they not only 
| lay eggs, but alſo produce young ones alive, In 


the heat of ſummer they are viviparous, that js to 


ſay, that the 
Womb 


young ones come from the mother's 
pletely formed and alive: undoubtedly 


| becauſe the plants at that time furniſh them with 


nauriſhment. Towards the middle of autumn they 
lay eggs, which are not hatched till the ſpring fol- 


lowing ; becauſe, if the young ones were produ- 


ced ſooner, they would periſh for want of food. 
Preciſely at the. period when the females begin to 
lay, the males appear; which ſeem to indicate that 
their exiſtence. was not neoeſſary till then. - Thi 
ſuppoſition is fully confirmed by experiments. If 


one of the blights is taken at the moment of its 
birth, pee up in a glaſs by itſelf, it will, thus 
OOO engender e like ſelf when. it ac · 


- quites 


0 


0 


BLIGHT. | . nn „„ 


quires a certain of growth; and it will, at 1 
the end of a 2 be ſurrounded by a nunter- ; - | 
ous family. If the experiment is repeated on 
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of its young, and even for many generations, the 
reſult will ſtil} be the fame ; and it is certain A 1 
theſe animals engender wut copulation. Let : 8 | 


us obſerve another ſingularity : In ſome ſpecies of 
inſets, the males have wings, and the females are 
without any. In the blight, the two ſexes are alike, -. 

either both produced with them; vr both otherwiſe. 
Thoſe with wings are ſo ſmall in comparifon with + 
the others, that they walk over them as they do up- 
on fruit. This remarkable inſtance of what max 
be called ſingularities in nature, an inflance ſo con - 
trary to the common rules, and in which we, ne- 
verthelefs, - diſcover ſuch: wiſe defigns, leads us n I 
turally to inquire why. there are fingularities in na- =_ 
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ture; and what could induce the Creator to devi- _ 
ate ſometimes from the common laws ? In order to 
anſwer this queſtion in a ſatisfactory manner, we 9 
ought to be able to take in the whole of all chat is WM 


: the immenſe kingdom of nature, and the connefiiog SN 
between each; before we ſhould be capable of judg - [| 
ing in what, or how far any thing can be uſeful or 
hurtful to the whole. But ſo deep a knowledge of . 
nature being denied to our weak faculties, let us 
content ourſelves with general arguments, which 
may in ſome meaſure ſerve to ſolve that queſtion, - 2 
In the firſt place, God ſhe ws us, by theſe (i 
a the commune he has over all nature. Hei is 


3 


created; to know at the ſame time all the parts c,. 


186 B LA G H T. | 
the ſupreme Lawgiver, who aſſigns to every being, 
the law he is inviolably to obſerve. He, to whom 
every being is ſubject, has a right to preſeribe ſuchand 
ſuch rules; but he has alſo the power to ſuſpend 
his rules, and make what exceptions to them he 
: pleaſes. Secondly, We find a great variety in na- 
ture, which affords us opportunities, not only to 
rejoice in the contemplation of it, but to admire 
the glory of the Creator. It is eaſy to conceive how 
much the exceptions to the general rules increaſe 
this variety, and conſequently the pleaſure of the 
obſerver, as well as the admiration for the Author 
of nature. Thirdly, Experience teaches us, that 
the ohjects we have daily before our eyes become 
familiar to us, and their impreſſion fo often repeat · 
ed, leaves us cold and inſenſible to them. The glo - 
rious ſun of nature itſelf does not always intereſt 
us; becauſe we have taken the habit of paſſing over 
things lightly, . which we ſee continually, There 
fore, every ſingularity, every extraordinary phe- 
-nomenon is a freſh inducement to contemplate the 
works of God, and ſerves to roufe us from our in- 
dolence. Fourthly and laſtly, The ſingularities of 
the phyſical world, which, far from hurting the per- 
fection of the whole, enter into the plan of divine 
Wiſdom, teach us, that the ſingularities of the mo- 
ral world, and the fate of mankind, are equally un- 
der the direction of an all-wiſe Being, who will fo 
order all things that his holy name * be en 
SP more. 1 15 
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AX our corn and a great it of our ; vege- 


tables come from foreign countries, and ge- 
nerally from warmer climates than ours. Moſt of 


them from Italy. Italy got them from Greece, and 


Greece had them from the Eaſt. When America 


was diſcovered, a great number of plants and flowers 


were found there, which were till then unknown, | 
and which have ſince been tranſplanted into Europe 
with much ſucceſs. The Englith ſtill take a great 


deal of trouble, at this time, to cultivate the North 
American plants in their country. Moſt of the 
different ſorts of corn, of which men and animals 


make their beſt food, are graſs plants; but, though 
' our fields are now covered with them, they are fo- 


reign to us. Rye and wheat are indigenous in 


Little Tartary and Siberia, where they till grow 


without culture. As for barley and oats, we are 
ignorant indeed from whence they come, but it is 
certain they are not indigenous in our climate, or it 
would not be neceſſary to eultivate them. Rice is 
the produce of Ethiopia, from whence it is convey- 
ed to the Eaſt, and afterwards into Italy. - Since 
the beginning of this century, it has been cultiva- 


ted alſo in America; and they now ſend us from ; 


_ every year, veſſel * laden with thoſe 


uſeful 
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x88 FOREIGN. PLANTS. 
uſeful ſeeds. The buck-wheat comes originally. 


from Aſia: The Crufades made it known in 1 
from whence it came into Germany. Moſt . 


herbage and vegetables alſo have a foreign origin. 


_ -Borage comes from Syria, ereſſes from Crete, colli- 


Ser from ee ond churagns ey AG. We 


ebted to Italy for the chervil. Aneth comes 
from Portugal and Spain, fennel from the ca; 
iſlands, aniſe and parſley from Egypt. Garlick iz 


the produee of the Faſt. Shallots come from Si- 


| beria, and horſe-radih from China. We owe the 


Cappadocia, the daffodil from Italy, the ly from 


_ - Syria, the tuberoſe from Java and Ceylon, the carna- - 
tion and pink from Italy, the aſter from China, &c. 
Let us reflect, with joy and gratitude, on theſe | 
many and bountiful gifts of God. With what good- 


neſs he provides for our happineſs and enjoyment; 


by making even the moſt remote countries contri | 


Er But let us, at the ſame time, 
ſtitution of the globe which we inha- 


dit. There i is an univerſal tranſmigration over all | 
the earth: Men, animals, and vegetables, tranſplant : 


— ar from one region to another, 


7 ion will only end with our globe. | 


JULY 


4 2eans. to the Faſt Indies, the gourds 10 
| Aftracan, the Jentils to France, the. potatoes 0 
Brazil. The Spaniards found tobacco, at Tobacco, 
a province of Jucatan in America. The ornaments 
of our gardens, the moſt beautiful flowers, are alſo 
foreign productions. Jeſſamine comes from the Eat 
Indies, the elder- tree frem Perſia, the tulip from 
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butterflies i 1 certainly one of the . in 


derful phenomena 1 in nature, and deſerves our at 
tention on many accounts. The manner in which 
the caterpillars prepare for their change is very en- 
traordinary. Us hey do. not, all at once, benome 
nder. but paſs to it by a middle ſtate. After 


ing three or four times ſhed its coat, the caters. | 


2 i Wipe Miet ol its Jaſt Kin, and becomes a ſub 


* which! Joes not in any a . 
creature. - IT 18 57 up in a - hard hell Lala: 


age rage de 


Nats, one, two, der three weeks, 
ſometimes 29 5 5 e 4ill at laſt i comes es out of 
this kind of ſepulchre under. the form of a butterſly. 
There are, properly ſpeaking, two ſorts of bat: 


terflies ; the wings of the one are raiſed, and thoſe 
of the other are flat; the former fly by day, the lat⸗ 


ter by night, i in general. The caterpillar of the 


night butterfly ſpins itſelf a bag, and ſhuts itſelf up, 
or buries itſelf in it, when the time for its trans- 


formation draws. nigh. Thoſe that are to. be day. 


butterflies hang themſelves v vp. in the open ar, ona 


— 


tree, 


The caterpillar re 
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wo CATERPILLARS. 


tree, a plant, a wall, or ſome ſuch thing. For this 
7 they uy 


te themfelves a ſmall web with 


very fine thread,” and then, turning themſelves up- 
fide down, they ſuſpend themſelves ſo that their 
heads are a little turned towards the top. Some of 
theſe, and. Gd te tae em we call 8 cater- 


ON a thread, which goes od the middle of 
their body, and is faftened at the two ſides. Itis 


in one or other of theſe two ways, that all the ca- 


terpillars of the day butterflies prepare themſelves 
for the great change they are to undergo. Thus, 


Both ſorts of caterpillarsbury themſelves ina manner 


. alive, and ſeem to wait patiently the end of their 
____ caterpillar ſtate, as if they foreſaw, that, after x 2 
3 mort repoſe; ; they were to receive a new exiſtence, 


and would appear again under a brilliant form. 
The death and reſurrection of the righteous may 
well be compared to the transformation of the ca · 


 terpillar into the butterfly. To à true Chriſtian 
death is but a ſleep, a ſoft repoſe, after the pains 


and miſery of this world; a mere moment, in which 


he is only deprived of motion and life, in order to 


appear again in glory, and to enter into a new and 
better exiſtence. What is a caterpillar? A creep» 


ing worm, blind and deſpiſed, which, while it drags 
on its life, is expoſed to numberleſs accidents and 


perſecutions. Is the lot of man in this world: much 
better? The caterpillar prepares, with great care, 


for its — and _ fate of vm 
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and inſenſibility in which it is to fall 2 ſhort time. 
| le prepares 
along time before his Jeath for this great change, 
and he waits with joy and tranquillity for the happy 
moment, in which he is to enter into a better ſtate, 
The Ileep of the caterpillar does not laſt for ever; 
iris only the forerunner of a more perfect ſtate. Af. 
ter its transformation, it appears in a more beautiful i 
form. It crawls at firſt upon the ground; it then | 
takes wing, and flies into the air. At firſt; it Mas 
blind; it afterwards receives ſight, and enjoys a 
thouſand agreeable ſenſations unknown to it before. 
It formerly fed ſtupidly on groſs food; it now goes 
from flower to,flower, diving, on: honey and dew, 
and continually varying its enjoyments. In all this 
we behold a lively image of the death and reſurrec- 
tion of the-righteous man. His-weak earthly body 
appears again in a glorious ſtate of perfection, after 
his reſurrection. As a mortal, he was attached to 
the world, ſubject to paſſions, taken up with ſenſual 
and earthly: objects; but, after his reſurrection, his 
body is diſengaged · from this earth: He hovers over | 
.millions-of-worlds, and, with a clear and diſtinct 
view, he takes in all nature at once. His mind ſoars 
infinitely.higher-Mill; he draws nigh even to the 
Deity, and gives way to the moſt ſublime medita 
tions. Before his death, he was blind in the pur- 
ſuit of truth; now, he ſees, and can behold it, in 
its full luſtre. His body being ſpiritual and incor- 
mptible, he no longer requires groſs food to ſatisfy 
Jus Oy 8 5 n now n i 
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' ſvek is the happ y change we may cs x&, 3 


them, each of which has its diſtinct e 


| 1 M. f 


it order to preſa, eat, and tear the leaves every way. 
its ſkin a veſſel v 3 Fells gern non, and then, 


$ * 2 * 
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T4 15 J . and} his heart ov flow Wie pw 
Says” What an important! len is this for us? | 


8 us 
early prepare - 55 it. If our elent fate is but 
tranfitory and imp erfett; let IE: ous 


chief object, and 5 not ithe moments * e to e 
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T * gy 1 of 33 met dies Into 
two general claſſes (hehe of nocturnal and di- 
urnal butterflies) have alſo different families among 


properties. The name of ſilk 7 a tec 
of theſe: This ee. like the others, | is com 


8. two rows of teeth, which do not 
moye up and down like ours, but from right to leftz 
The whole 1 eng! 


of its back, we may ſee through 


and, performs the 


ſpond 0 with — 5 hoe 5 ala 
tion of che chyle, or nutritive Juice. Under the 
mouth 


E 2,0 = mn wwsa ns 
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form, and lengthens into 
' loſes ſuddenly, its fluidity, a 


is double, and all along joined together, each ba 


ther does not weigh above two 


then becomes 


. 2 „ 8 ; * * * 0 2 4 | 2 2 Me Xo os 2 — 4 28 : © © Fs R * 4 


| which it puts out two ee * W S 


bee lad: orapolhern TY | re 
gum Ahich runs through the two holes, takes t at 
oy pr thread, which _ 
acquires > che. conſift- 
ence neceſſary to ſupport. or to contain the Worm. 


When it is time to be incloſed in it, it joins the two 5 


threads together, glneing them one over another, 
with its fore feet. This double thread is not only | 
very fine, but alſo. very ſwong, and of an aſto- 
niſhing length. - Each filk-worm” bag bas a filk 
thread near as long as 500 ells; and as this thread 


muſt contain 1000 ells of ſilk, tho' the whoke tog 
ains and an half. 
The life of this inſeQ, while it is ſtill a worm, is 
very ſhort; and yet it paſſes through different ltates, 
which inſenſibly bring it to perfeckion. At che | 
firſt coming out of the egg, it. is extremely mall, 
Naur! lack, and its head is ſtill a finer black 
than the eſt of ins; body. Some days after it begins 
to grow whitiſh or af a dark grey . Bill Its cost 
ragged and dirty. It throws it off, 
and appears in a new dreſs, It becomes large, and 
much whiter; but rather tinged with. green, as it 
feeds on green leaves. After a few days, more or 
leſs, according to the degree of heat, and quality 


| of its food and conſtitution, it ceaſes to eat. It goes 


to leep for about two days; then works and frets | 
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Felelf extremely. 1 becomes almoſt red with the 


| efforts it ke Its ſkin wrinkles and ſhrivels up. 


It throws it off a ſecond time, and with it cafts a. 

way its feet. Behold it new dreſſed three times in 
the 4 of three 'weeks or a month. It begins 2. 
gain to eat, and might then paſs for a different 
creature, ſo unlike in head, colour, and form to 


What it was before. After having again « eat for ſome 


days, it falls again into a lethargy, in recovering 
from which it changes once more its coat. That is 
the third Kin it has thrown off ſince it came out of 
the ſhell. It fill continues to eat ſome time, then 


;renquncing all food, it prepares itſelf a retreat; and 


"draws out of its body a ſilk thread, which it wraps 
'round. itſelf much as we wind read round an oval 
piece of wood, This conſiſts of extreme fine fil, 


ken threads. It reſts quietly in the bag it has ſpun 


for itſelf, until the end of a fortnight, when it would 


5 break through, and make its way out, if it was not 

5 prevented by putting it into an oven or hot ſun in 

order to kill it. Theſe {ilk bags are thrown into 
hot water, and ſtirred about with birch twigs, to 


looſen the ends of the ſilk, which are afterwards 


wound on reels made for the purpoſ. 
© "Thus, it is to a worm, or a caterpillar, that we 
| owe the luxury of our eloathing. By means of 


| that liquor from whence it draws its web, it fur- 
niſhes us with velvet and ſilk cloaths. This reflec- 
tion ought to humble us. Can we be vain of the 
ſilk with which we are covered, when we conſider 


| jen what we owe it, and how little we ourſelves | 
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placed with our backs to the ſun, and with the 
clouds oppoſite to us, we obſerve a rainbow. We 
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contribute towards it? Let us reflect, that even. 
_ he molt de have been created for the. 


advantage and. uſe of mankind. A Worm, which 


we ſcarce deign to look at, becomes a bleſſing to 


whole provinces, a conſiderable object of trade, and 
> ſource of riches. With what ſhame may not the 
ſight of this inſe& affect many people Numbers 


reſemble it, by, paſſing great part of their lives in 


eating and drinking; but how few follow its ex- 
r in W e uſeiul to the. mor. 


Tax ne. 5 Tat 


ee e es. 


may conſider the drops of rain · as · little 


balls, on which che rays fall, and are twice broken, 
and once reflected. From thence proceeds the c 
lours in the rainbow. They are ſeven in number, 


and in the following order, red, orange, yel 


green, blue, indigo, and violet. Theſe colours 
appear ſo much the more lively, according. as .the 


cloud behind is darker,. and the drops-of rain fall 


the cloſer. The drops falling continually,.produce 
anew rainbow every moment, and as each ſpecta- 


R a. 


HEN:the: tnc he. om. 1 be of 


ts; This meter can — while the ain cot 
tinues to fall. To confider a rainb ely as 
plienomenon of nature, it is one of the finetGphts 
_ itnaginable. It is a picture the moſt beautifully eg. 
bwured of any che Creator has given us. But when 
ve reflect, that God has made this meteor a ſigu of 
his Pcüön, and of the covenant he vouchfafed to 
e eee eee eee, ene rere 


#| when it rains over the whole horizon. Every time, 
then, that this beauti Appears, we may be 
_ certain, that we 33 Auge to apprehend, as 
in a deluge it muſt rain violently from every part 
of the ſky. Thus, when the ſky is only covered 
With elouds on ene ſide; and that the ſun appears 
on che other, it is a ſign that theſe dark clouds will 
* and that the y vin ſoon become ſerene. 
This is alſb the reaſon why we cannot ſee 2 ran 
Bow unleſsiths lun ie behind us, and i 


e it « iron muſt be 
dark elouds. — aw the Tait 
bow:exift without che refracten of the rays of the 
un upon it. All his naturally leads to pious te. 
I 8 Keftions.— Every time that this beautiful bow 
9 adorns the thy, ought OY at" 
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— He —— a . His name be 85 
praiſed for ever and ever. There is another re- 

lection which the rainbow fuld awaken. 
the image of our lives: Our fates ate often bathed 
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=. BIRDS NES 8. 
of art, when we conſider; that the artiſts are 


dowed with reaſon, and have abundance * 


and materials for it. But that à bird, unprovidec 


with any thing for the purpoſe except its bill nd 


claws, thould be capable of uniting fo much regi- 


larity, ſolidity, and-judgement in the conſtr 
of its neſt, is what we can never too much admire, 


and well deſerves to be examined attentively. No- 
thing is more wonderful than the neſt of a gold. 
fich. The inſide of jt is lined with cotton, wool, 


and fine ſilky threads. The outfide is woven with 
thick moſs, the colour af which teſembles the bark 
of the tree on which the neſt is laid, in order that 
it ſhould be leſs obſerved, and leſs. expoſed. to the 
eyes of paſſengers. There are ſome neſts in schick 
the hair, the down, and the ſtraws are 
id acroſs and interwoven. There are r. 
| wherein all the parts are neatly-joined. and tied to- 
gether with a thread, which ths bird makes for jt- 
felf of flax, tow, and horſe-hair, and more gene- 


rally of ſpiders webs. There ire ſome birds, 4 | 


example the blackbird and lapwing) whieh; when: 
they have built their: neſt, plaiſter. over the in- 
fide-of it with a thin coat of mortar; which cements. 


and keeps together all the bottom parts; and then, 


| they make chemſelves neſts, perfectiy ſecure, neat, 


W 


while it is freſh. they tick ſome moſs to it, in order. 
ts make it warm and cloſe, The ſwallows neſt is 
of a different eonſtruction from the reſt. They nei 
ther require ſticks, ſtraws, nor ligaments. They 
know how to compoſe a fort of cement, with which 


and 


8. 


each ſpecies of birds has its particular manner o 7 - 


| — the won tu 


that they cann 
induſtry and intelligence, kill and ſagacity, activi- 
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the neſt hollow, almoſt like the half of a globe, in 
order that the heat may the better concentre* 


B 
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and 0 Their method of molle * 
cement is by going frequently to dip their breaſts 
into the water, and then ſhakingit off upon it, till” 

iris thoroughly ſtecped, after which they work it 
up together with their bills. But the meſt extrabr- 
linary of all che neſts are thoſe which certain In- 
tian birds ſuſpend with great art upon the branches 
of trees, in order to ſeeure themſelves from the pur 
ſuits of ſeveral animals and inſects. In general, 


placing its ni Some build e e Eee 

on trees; ſome under the graſs, others in the 

rms 2 manner beſt adapted for their 
ging 8 bert ee 


N — aſi Feed 
whence one may 05%" conclude with certainty, 
annot be mere machines. How e 


ty and patience do they ſhew in the building of their 
neſts! Is it not-clear, that in all PIES ri — 
propoſe to themſelves certain deſigns ? They make- 


there. The outſide of the neſt is covered with mate- 
rials more or leſs coarſe, not only to ſerve as a foun- 

dation, but to keep out the wind and the inſects. 
The inſide is lined with more delicate materials, 

ſuch as wool and down, to make it ſoft and warm 
for © their 3 lie on. Is. ir not a kind of 
reaſon 
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tere eee d to teas —_— 
Rive animals? Where ——— 
are to have egg and that theſe eggs would require 
neſts to prevent them from. falling, and 8 
ther worm 18 e | 1 


5 — the neſt — 


= 10 — — is ſatisfad 
myſtery in nature be explained · I 


be cfle&te. 0 
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miration. We muſt, ind 


its veil, the majeſty — —— 


with new pleaſures. . Eyrn the 


leaf, a grain of ſand, preſents us with. ol jects | 
deed, be blind and ſenſe- 


leſs, were we not itr 


of the Creator. The ſame foriog which eg "tf 
allies, invites us to ſleep, pleaſes the ear; and 


ſerves alfo. to quench our thirſt. The ſhady £ 


3 
which defends us from. the intenſe heat of the ſun, : 


where we enjoya delightful coolneſs, and where we: 
hear the of various birds, feeds at the lame 
time a multizude of animals, which are themſelves 
food for us. Thaſe trees, the bloſſoms. of which 
are now ſo pleaſing to the ſight, will ſome. months, 
hence ſupply us with delicious fruit; and thoſe. 
meadows, now covered with waving corn, vin on 
furniſh us with a plentiful harveſt. Nature pre- 
ſents no objects to us, that is not — uſe- 
* in . eſpe 


ry ſide nature labours au lunpriſe us; ; 


as of 
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2 OUR ENJOYMENTS. 


of Providence ordained; that tlie colour of green, 
the moſt mild and pleaſing to the eye, ſhoule . 
and cover the earth. It was in itſel agreeable i . | 
the ſight, but variety might add charms to it. For 
this reafon we ſee light and ſhade ſo bappily diſtri. 
buted, mage Aroma vy. doe Zenn, CES f 
of be chare's are, which $6 from.” bebe to dark by 
_ * thouſand degrees} Each ſort of plant bas its re.. 
gular and peculiar colour. Landſcapes covered with 
woods, buſhes, greens, herbs, and corn afford 3 
magnificent ſcene of verdure; in which the tings 

of this colour are infinitely varied, croſs one ano- 

ther, mix, cut, or Blend themſetves' inſenſ bly; 

and yet are always in perfect armony. Each 
month affords us different plants and flowers. Thoſe 
that have ſerved their purpoſe are replaced by o- 
| thers; and thus ſueceſſively prevent any, void in the 
vegetable kingdom. But to whom do we owe 
theſe numerous and varied gifts of nature?  Who- 
is it that provides for our wants and pleaſures with 
ſuch goodneſs and munificence ? Go and aſk it of 
all nature : The hills and the valleys will tell thee; 

the earth points it to our fight ; the ſky is a glaſs 
in which we may behold it; the ſtorms and tem- 
peſts proclaim i it z the voice of thunder, the rain- 
| bow, the rain, and the ſnow, declare his wiſttom 
aud goodneſs. The green fields, the meadows co- 
vered with gilded corn, the mountains crowned 
with foreſts, raiſing their heads to the very clouds, 
che trees laden with the gardens 9 
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with flowers, the roſe in its full beauty, all bear the 


bim -with their melodious notes. The bounding 
flocks, the ſtag in the midſt of the foreſt, the worm 


the waves afar off, and overturns and ſinks great 
ſhips, the dreadful. crocodile, and that moving 


of animals which people the air, the earth, and the 
| fea, they all declare the glory of the Almighty, and 
proclaim his exiſtence. How unpardonable ſhould 
we be, were we deaf to this general voice of na- 
ture! Oh! let us that are happy witneſſes of the 
wonders of God, let us, in the preſence of all his 
creatures, pay him that homage of gratitude and 
oration ſo juſſly due to him. Let us not harden 
our hearts againſt ſuch· marks of his goodneſs. Let 
us look around us: Every thing reminds us of his 


joy. Thoſe rich lands where ou 


| which afford us ſhade and fuel, that ſky which is 
over us, and gives us light, every thing invites to 


ſenſe of our happineſs, and of God's bleſſings, attend 
us in our walks, and follow us into ſolitude. We 


felt, more laſting, or more conformable to human 
nature, than the calm pleaſures which'the contem- 
plation of the works of God afford. The more we 


we 


OUR. ENJOYMENTS. ao; 


impreſſion of his e The birds celebrate 
in the earth, the enormous whale, which daſhes 


mountain the ſtately elephant; all the numerous hoſt 


; Vleſlings ; every thing prompts us'to gratitude and 
food grows, 


/ thoſe fields where our flocks graze, thoſe foreſts 
grateful joy. Let our ſouls be filled with it. Let the 


ſhall find that chicks is no ſatisfaction more heart- 


obſerve the beauties of nature, the more ſenſible | 
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and culture? A wild. 
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Kaner colour, tinged with green, ſo that it ean 
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5 Alhoug <þ it 3s not-obfereed an che mul} 
tude; and it . Gerl to believe that a flower ſo 
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together in this little fp ſpace. The art and induſtry 
of man have made it a beautiful ſcene of the fineſt 
flowers. But what would. it have been without care 


bloſſoms, which delight with their beauty, and will 
ſoon produce fruit beneficial to ſociety. Behold the 
t violet, or the Julian flower, -which towards 
evening ſcents our gardens with its perfume, in 
which it is ſuperior to all others. But it has no 
beauty. It is ſcar a flower. It is little, and 


be diſtinguiſhed) from the leaves. Modeſt, 
p s, it perfumes the whole 


FLOWER-GARDEN. 
inſgnificant in appearance can ſhed fo fy 


pleaſing a perfume... It is ike a perſon-who be 


much wit, and whom nature has « 
the want EEE; by mere ſolid: endowments. 


in \ obſcurityz' ans ſheds around him the Be 
good works ; and, when we wiſh to be acqus 


with this beneficent man, we find that there is no- 
thing of diſtinction either in his perſon, Want, 8 
or rank. In the carnation, werfe bc perfume 2 
of all lowers. It almoſt onal Ge tullp-in rs Wi 7 
of its 
leaves and the elegance of its form. Alittle bed of 
carnations perfumes 2 whole garden. This flower 


are both united, and it i 


-.,4 ** 
, 7 


jours, and it. ſurpaſſes it in che m 


is the emblem of a pegſon who poſſeſſes both wit 


and beauty, and knows how to conelliste the love 
| and reſpect of his fellow- creatures. Let us now- 


obſerve the roſe, its colour, form, perfume, | Tx 


thing in this flower charms us. - But it appears to 


be the ſlighteſt and maſt frail of any, and ſoon loſes 


the beauty which diſtinguiſhes it from other flowers, 
This is an uſeful leſſon for thoſe who ſfine only in 5 
beauty, and it onght to teach them We g e | 


of their charms, or truſt too much to them. 


In general, it is a melancholy fight to ſee, in this 4 
fine ſeaſon, thegroundalready ſtrewedwithſomany +2 
faded and dead flowers. We ought not however to 
complain that Providence does not give more ſtabi- 
lity to them. The world is a great ſtage where = 


are not to ſee aa ſame aQtors. b 
Vor. | 8 


ten does good in ſeeret n 
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ty of God's works require; a variety which conſt. 


tutes part of their perfection. We are alſo ſenſible 


to the charms of novelty,; it is therefore neceſſary 


that the firſt objects ſhould diſappear. If flowers | 
preſerved their bloom the whole year, they would 


not pleaſe us as much as they do by only laſting a 


few months. Their abſence makes us wiſh their re- 


turn. If they were continually before us we ſhould 
ſoon be ſatiated and diſguſted. When we have ſeen 
an object in all its different points of view, we hare 


in ſome meaſure exhauſted its beauty, we become 


| indifferent to it, and we aſpire after new pleaſures, | 


Ihe variation and continual ſucceſſion of earthly 
bleſſings is therefore a means which Providence 
makes = of to render our lives conſtantly agreeable. 


Such is worldly happineſs. All is vanity... . Al 
« fleſh is as graſs, and all the glory of man as the 
<« flower of graſs. The graſs withereth and the 
« flower thereof falleth away.” The lilies and roſes 
in a beautiful face fade as well as the flowers of the 


7 garden, and death leaves no traces of them. Let 
us then be wiſe enough to ſeek our peace and hap- 


pineſs i in conſtant and durable bleſſings. Wiſdom, 
virtue, and. the adyantages of true Chriſtianity ne- 


ver fade. They are inexhauſtible ſources of cadleb 
Joy. TION | 
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. thoſe who have finiſhed their parts ſhould 1 retire, 
and make room for others. This is what the varie- 
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1 OWEVER formidable the been of th thin 
* der and ſtorms may” be, there is ſomething 
fo great and curious in chen that their different 


effets are well worth inquiring into: It is the 
more ſo; as exceſſive fright often prevents 1 us fre rom 
conſidering; with ſufficient attention, this noble 
foht. When a ſtormy cloud, which is nothing but 


a heap of exhalations ſtrongly electrified, approaches 
near enough to a tower, or a houſe, or to a cloud 
not electrified; when it approaches ſo near that a 


ſpark flies from it, this occaſions the exploſion which 
we call a clap of thunder. The light we then ſee 

is the lightning, or the thunder-bolt. Sometimes 
we ſee only a ſudden and momentary flaſh; at other 
| times, it is a train of fire, taking different forms 
and directions. The exploſion attending the light- 
ning ſhews that it is the vapours which occaſion. 


the thunder; by taking fire ſuddenly, they agitate 
and dilate the air violently. At every: electrical 


park a clap is heard... The thunder is ſometimes 
compoſed of ſeveral claps, or prolonged and mul 


tplied by echos. There is generally ſome. ſpace of 


time: between the lightning and. the clap of thun- 
TY der; 
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der; by which we may, in  fome PTA judge 5 
the greatneſs or ncarneſs of the danger: For it re- | 
| quires a conſiderable time for the ſound to reach 
the ear, whereas the lightning goes through the | 
fame ſpace, and reaches our fight, much more 
ſwiftly. Therefore, as ſoon as we ſee a flaſh of 
cle. we have only to reckon the ſeconds in 
# watch, or how often our pulſe beats, between he | 
ns, mt the lightning and the e 1 
ſtill at the diſtance of a quarter of a league from 
the ſtorm: For, it is calculated that the ſound takes 
near the time of forty pulſation 
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from top ar RR be Le 
zig zag and ſometimes it does not lighten till very 
. 8 The combuſtible matter, which 
|. reaches. the ground, or takes fire near it, never fails 
to ſtrike. ' But ſometimes it is not ſtrong enough Ml 
to approach us, and, like an ill charged cannon, it WW 
diſperſes in the atmbſphere,' and does no harm. 
When, on the contrary, the fiery exbalations reach 
the ground, they ſometimes make terrible havoc. 
But, as uncultivated and deſart places, where there 
arytolnggns agen err G perbv - esse Fg u e 
of our globe, lightning may fall millions of times 
ud de any real miſchief. The courſe of 


the lightning is very ſingular, and it is always 
uncertain. It depends on the direction of the wind, 
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the quantity of exhalations, &c. The lightning 
e wherever it can meet with EET matter; 
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runs all ——— and . eee 
on fire. We may judge of the prodigious force of 
the lightning, by the wonde ful effects it produces. 
The heat of the flame is ſuch, that it burns and 
conſumes every thing that is combuſtible. It even 
melts metals; but it often ſpares what is contained 


in them, when they are of a ſubſtance not too cloſe, 


to leave the paſſage free. It is by the velocity of 0 
the lightning, that the bones of men and animals 


rare ſometimes calcined, while the fleſh remains un- 
hurt; that the ſtrongeſt buildings are thrown down, 
trees ſplit, or torn up by the root, the thickeſt walls 


pierced, ſtones and rocksbroken and reduced toaſhes. 5 


Tt is to the rarification, and violent motion of the air, 
produced by the heat and velocity of the bghtning, | 
that we muſt attribute the death of men and ani- 


mals found ſuffocated, without any appearatioe of - 


Anon Hat truck by l 


Let us reflect ſeriouſiy on theſe ſirangeand dread- N 


ful phenomena. How many wonders there are 


united in a ſtorm! We behold a heavy black cloud: 


It is che tabernacle of the moſt High. It deſcends - 


towards the earth. It is the Lord who bows the 
“ heavens, . and comes down with darkneſs under 


4 his feet.” The wind riſes; che ſtorm begin 
but God himſelf i is in the whirlwind, and © walken 
© upon the wings. of the wind.” At his command, 
the clouds diſperſe, and the thunder, lightning, 
and hail are ſeen to fly. © Liſten attentively to his 
+ xo; mathe ſound that goeth out of his mouth. 
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He directeth it under the whole heaven, and h 
lightning unto the ends of the earth.“ But, if his 
dreadful lightnings terrify-the univerſe, his benef- 
cent hand abundantly provides for all his creatures. 
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T. HE 6 og as well. as ; the bers.” may be _ 

dered as a little commonwealth, which has its 
"peculiar goverment, laws, and police. They lire 
in a ſort of town, divided into ſeveral ſtreets, which 
lead to different magazines. Their activity and in- 
| duſtry, in collefting and uſing. the materials they 
require for their neſt, is admirable. _ They all join 
in digging the earth together, and in carrying it 
afterwards home. They collect a great quantity 
of graſs, ſtraw, wood, &c. of which they makes a 
| heap. It appears, at firſt ſight, very irregularly 
formed ; but through all this apparent diſorder, 
much art may be diſcovered when examined more 
attentively. Under the domes, or little hills which 
cover them, and which are- always ſo formed, as to 
let the water run off, there are galleries which com- 
municate with one another, and may be conſidered 
as the ſtreets of this little city. But what is parti- 
cularly admirable, is the care which the ants take 
of their eggs, of the worms when they;come out of 
E the re when formed. They convey them 
7 carefully 


. 


about them. Their painful labours in ſummer time, 


when heaping up proviſions, have ſcarce any object 
but the ſupport of their young, as they themſelyes 
require no food in winter, being aſleep, or inſen- 
ſible till ſpring. As ſaon as their young are out of | 
de egg, they employ themſelves in feeding them; 


and it ſtill coſts them more trouble. They generally 


have ſeveral houſes, and they convey their young 
from one habitation to ſome other which they wiſh 


to people. Aecording as the weather is hot or cold, 
dry or rainy, they bring their chryſalis near the 


ſurface of the earth, or remove them from it. 
They bring them to the ſurface in mild weather, 


and even ſometimes after rain lay them in a bright 


_ fun, or after a long drought, in a gentle dew. But 
at the approach of night, rain, or cold, they take 
up their little ones in their paws, and carry them 
fo low down into the earth, that it is ſometimes 


neceſſary to dig above. a foot deep in order to find 


them. There are ſeveral ſorts of theſe inſects: The 

wood ants never live but in foreſts or buſhes, and 
do no harm to fields. There are two ſpecies of 
theſe, the red and the black. Some ſettle in the 


ground in dry ſoils, and generally chuſe places 


where they find roots of fir: trees or birch, to make 
their habitations. Others live in old trunks of trees 
above ground, high enough to be out of the reach 
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carefully from one place to another. They feed 
their young, and remove, with the tendereſt ſoli- 
 citude, every thing that might hurt them. They 
even attend to preſerving a proper degree of warmth 


Als ccaſon,; the ants are 


WY 
5 * 


in che — . and cover them with 
ſtraw and other things to ſhelter them from ſnow 
or rain. The field ants are alſo both black and red 
as well as the others, but they are ſmaller. 
ſettle either in the corn or the field. hen the 
weather is dry, they bury themſelves pretty deep; 
but as ſoon. as it becomes rainy, they raiſe their ha- 
bitations higher and higher, according as there is 
more or leſs damp; and when it abates, they ne- 
ver fail of returning to their ſubterraneous apart- 
ments. It is alſo to be obſerved, chat the ants ac- 
quire wings; and that towards autumm they are 
ſeen to fly in ſwarms over ditehes and other water. 
But are theſe miſchievous inſects worthy our atten- 
tion, ſpoiling, as they do, our fields and meadows? 
By their ſubterraneous'works, they make the ground 
hollow; tear ĩt up, and prevent the plants and roots 
from growing. They are Teproached more lil: 
They are enemies to che bees and filk-worms; and 
they are ſuppoſed to hurt the flowers, and particu- 
larly the young trees. It is ſaid, that they devour 
the buds and fhoots; and that getting under the 
bark of trees, they gnaw them 'to the-quick. For 
royed where- ever they 
are found. Tf the ants gathered honey, though at 
| the expence of a million of other creatures, they 
would be highly valued ; but becauſe their labours 
hurt ſome uſeful plants, we think ourſelves autho- 
riſed to deſtroy them. Suppoſe even, chat in reali- | 
ry. they 80 v8 ſome harm, r 
| worth 


worthy our OH Do none hi our. th 
ſervation, but ſuch as are uſeful to us? Let. us ba- 


niſn this prejudice. Even the ants may afford us in- 


ſtruction and amuſement. The form of their limbs, 


their induſtry, their indefatigable labour, the po- 


lice of their republic, their tender care of their 
young, and perhaps 2 thouſand 
which we are not: inte 
us of the wiſdom of that great Being, who. is their 


Creator as well as ours. For, of all the works. of | 


God, there is not. one which, has not. its. uſe, and 
is not worthy admiration, however uſeleſs, or even 


hurtful, it may appear at-firſt light... The ſupreme 


Creator, by whom all things exiſt, has created no- 5 
thing without deſign, nothing that has not its uſe 


and purpoſe. The trees have not a leaf, our mea- 


dows have not a blade of graſs, nor our flowers 8 
fibre, that is uſeleſs. - The very worm is not made 


in rain. Thou ant, that art ſo deſpiſed, even thou 


mayeſt teach us this great truth z and, if we e profit 


by thy leſſons, we ſhall never quit an ant's ne 
without 1 0 made ſome e in ious. 4 5 
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He is nothing ho: drops of x rain, 1 
1 freezing in the air, fall in pieces of a ſpheri- 
15 1 or 3 form. Bi it appears extra · 

: ordinary, 


with, eee | 


214 : H At 1 


ordinary, chat in the very warmeſt ſeafon of the 
year, vapours fhould freeze in the atmoſphere, we 


may conſider, that, even in the greateſt heats, the | 


upper region of the air is eold to a ſenſible degree, 

and full of ſnow. If it was not ſo, how could the 
higheſt mountains remain the whole ſummer cover- 
ed with fnow. In the hotteſt parts of America it 
is ſo ſeverely cold on the higheſt mountains, that 


chere is continual danger of being frozen; and, of 


courſe, it would ſnow from this extreme cold in the 
upper region of the atmoſphere in the very middle 
of ſummer, if the ſnow did not melt in falling be. 
fore it reaches the ground. But when theſe parti- 
cles of ſnow collect together, the drops. begin to 


freeze; and, as in falling they go rapidly througli 


warmer regions of air, it happens, that before this 
warmth can have penetrated through them, their 
cold increaſes, fo as to be intirely frozen. It might 


de imagined, that the cold, on the contrary, ought 
to abate in proportion as they paſs through a warm. 
er air. But what is the conſequence in winter, when 


cold water, which has been expoſed tothe outw tward 


air, is brought into a very hot room? It freezes. 


and becomes ice, which would not have happened 


if it had been put into a cold room. This is pre- 
ciſely the caſe in reſpeck to the haif; When cold 


bodies paſs ſuddenly into hot air, their cold increaſes 
to ſuch a degree, as to turn to ice. The volatile ſalts, 
more or leſs diſperſed through our atmoſphere, con- 
tribute much to this. We muſt not therefore be 
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e that ſtorms are not always attended with 
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hail as it requires ow Hi of ſaline v 
to occaſion the ſudden freezing of the drops of wa- 
ter. Though hail is more frequent in ſummer time, 
it falls alſo in other ſeaſons: For, as in every part 
of the year the ſaline exhalations may ferment in 
the atmoſphere, ſo it may hail in winter, autumn, 
or ſpring. The form and ſize of the hail is not al- 
ways the ſame, The hailſtones are ſometimes round, 
at other times concave and hemiſpherical; often co- 
nic and angular. Their uſual ſize is that of ſmall 
Hot or little bullets; ſeldom as large as nuts. It is 
aſſerted, however, that there has fallen ſome as large 
as the eggs of a gooſe. The difference we obſerve 
in the form and ſize of hailſtones may proceed from 
many accidental cauſes. 'The winds, particularly 
violent winds· that croſs one another, certainly con- 
tribute much towards it. A hailſtone may alſo in 
its fall meet Teveral other cold particles, which con- 
ſiderably increaſe its. ſize; and often the ſmall hail- 
ſtones meet others, and in joining together form 
into large ones. It is certain, that when the hail 
is very large it does inexpreſſible miſchief to the 
vintage and harveſt, PEN &c. But this does not 
' authoriſe us to e it as a curſe from heaven, 
a judgement, or a puniſhment from God. If the 
violence of this meteor ſometimes lays waſte acres 
of land, and breaks millions of windows, this miſ- 
chief, however great It may be, is nothing i in com- 
pariſon of the advantages which accrue to us from 
it. The hail evidently cools the air in the burning 
heats of ſummer, The nitre and ſalt in the water 
| which 
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meteors appear to ſucceed one another without any 
regularity, and are all different one year from ano. 


__ yet this men diſorder never Tails to my 


Here then, again, O Got! thou ſheweſt thy 
and wiſdom; therefore we will 

Shng oven is the midſt of hail and ſtorms; for thy 
dene far ent hand worketh admirable things, and ne. 


ver ane en and ſe the earth, 


% au 


vs or. sr 


1 Ar 55 ; ne ought to appear to us the more 


indiſpenſible, becauſe it is neglected by ma- 


ny thoughtleſs, ignorant, and ungrateful people, is 


tat of conſidering all the phenomena of nature, in 
the light which may moſt ſenſibly impreſs upon our 


minds and hearts the wiſdom and goodneſs of our 
| heavenly Father. It is true that, it muſt be allowed, 
| he ſometimes makes uſe of natural phenomena tc to 
- puniſh the fins of mankind ; but theſe particular 
caſes do not prove, that God does not chiefly, and 
in general, propoſe to himſelf the good of the whole. 
All nature affords undeniable proofs of it. We will 
now dwell on one fin ele Phenomenon , particular ly 
| adapted 


r 
ful. And it is very remarkable, that though all the | 


glorify - 
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alapted to convince. 10 * it, and on which we re- 
quire that our common opinions of it ſnould be rec- 
tified. Are we not, many of us, from our infancy, 
accuſtomed not to pronounce the words, thunder 
and lightning, without trembling? We are ſo 
unjuſt, that we only think of thoſe very rare caſes, 
when ſtorms are fatal to. a very ſmall part of the 
univerſe, while we are totally inſenſible to the great 
advantages which reſult from them, taken in the 
whole. Alas E we ſhould ſoon change our language, 
if God, provoked at our ingratitude and complaints, 
was to deprive us of the bleſſings which we derive 
from thunder- ſtorms. It is true, that we are not 
capable of pointing out all the advantages which ac- 
crue from them, but the little we know is ſufficient 
to fill our hearts with gratitude towards our great 
Benefactor. Let us repreſent | to ourſelves an at- 
moſphere loaded with noxious and peſtilential va- 
| pours, which thicken more and more by the conti- 
* nual exhalations of earthly bodies, ſo many of which 
are corrupt and poiſonous. We muſt breathe this 
ir: The preſervation or deſtruction of our exiſtence 
a upon it. The ſalubrity or unwholſome- 
nels of the air gives us life or death. We feel how 
we are oppreſſed in the ſtiffling heat of ſummer; 
with what difficulty webreathe; what uneaſineſs we 
experience. Is it not then a great bleſſing, that we 
| ought to be grateful for to God, when a ſalutary 
ſtorm comes to purify the air from all hurtful va - 
pours; and, by lighting up the ſaline and ſulphu- 
reous particles, prevents their er N effects, 
Vor. N E B 
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| covls the air, which recovers its elaſticity, and re 
ſtores us to our uſual facility of Breitling, Wen 
it not for florms, the n Vr would 


corrupt. Men and male n periſh by mil 
lions. An univerſal plague would turn the world 


into a church · yard. Which is then the moſt reaſon · 
able, to fear, or to with for ſtorms? To murmur 


at light miſchief it may ſome times occaſion, or to 
blefs God for the precious advantages it procures 
us? Let üs add, that not only men and animals are 


7 img by purifying the air, but that it is alſo 
very uſeful to tlie vegetables. Experience teaches 
iy * the rains, which falls when it thunders, is 


the moſt fruitful to the earth. The faline and ſul- 
phureous particles, which fill the atmof phere during 
a ſtorm, are drawn down by the rain, and become 


| excellent. noufiſhment for plants; 3 without men- 
tioning the number of little worms, ſeeds, and lit. 


tle inſects, which are alſo drawn down i in thunder 
ſhowers, and are, with the help of a microſcope, 


viſible in the drops of water. 
8 uch reflections as theſe may moderate the ex 


ts. fear we have of at which ſhews how 
little confidence we have in God. Inſtead of filling 


our minds with frightful and terrible ideas, let 
us accuſtom ourſelves to conſider a ſtorm as a ſub- 


; lime and great object. Inſtead of ſpeaking of the 


misfortunes. occaſioned, by thunder, let us reflect 


1 


rather on the neceſſity and great uſe of ſtorms. 
0 of praying to God that there may ber none, 
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let 1 that he may vorchiafota ſnd 1 
and then; or rather, let us truſt entirely to that 
great Being, Who always: governs the world with 
wiſdom and goodneſs. Every time a ſtorm ariſes, 
let 3 in the fulneſs of our hearts, and with 
entire faith : Almighty God! it is thou who com- 
mandeſt ihe thunder, and direQeſt the Lighthing. | 
We are in thy hands; and it depends on thee either 
to ſave or to deſtroy us. At thy word, the ſtorm 
will lay waſte our country, or make 1 it fruitful, "The 
xt great, O Lord! and thy power is bound 1s. 
"What can we do againſt thee, or der bene £5.44 We 
fly to eſeape thy anger? But hari en ee 
and thou art a merciful Father. Thou ſpeakeft 
us in thunder, but it is to bleſs, and notto curſe is. 
| Bleffed be thou, O Lord! for ever and ever, and 
W people fag, PR ml” 
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> OD has made che earth of a proper nature for 
the production and growth of Herbs, plants, 

_ and trees. It is compa 4 enough to contain and 
hold the vegetables; o firm, that the wind does - 
not throw them down; ant yet it is light and move- 
able enough for the plants to extend their roots in 
bs, and draw out the morfture and nutritive J Juices. - 
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220 THE EARTH. 
Even wks the ſurface of the earth i is barren 204 
dry, this lightneſs gives power to the juices to riſe 
up as in the capillary veſſels, to furniſh the trees 
with the nouriſhment they require. Beſides this, 
the earth is full of oleaginons particles, and many 
other juices which are good for the growth of plants, 
And te the end that all ſort of vegetables ſſioud 
grow and draw ſubſiſtence from the earth, God has 
formed ſeveral. ſort of ſoils, . which ſerve for other 
. purpoſes alſo: ſuch as Potter” s earth, clay, chalk, 
and gravel. Some ſerve to make bricks, others to 
build with, for walls, ovens, &c. and ſome to 
make 8 ware. There are alſo kinds of earth 
which are made uſe of in dyeing colours; and even 
in medicine. The unevenneſs of the gronnd 
has many advantages: : A greater number, anda 
greater variety of animals and plants may live on 
mountains; they ſerve to break the violence of the 
winds ; they produce great variety of wholeſome 
plants and fruit, which would not do well in plains. 
'They contain in their cavities the minerals and me- 
tals ſo uſeful to us. From them proceed the ſprings, 
and moſt of the rivers, produced by the melting of 
the ſnow, by rain, and other vapours. The ſtones 
that are under ground, ſerve -to build walls, to 
make lime and glaſs. As to the metals, their uſes 
are numberleſs: Let us only think of the many 
tools our workmen and artiſts require; the uten- 
ls and furniture of every ſort made of them, which 
furniſh us with ſo many conveniencies and orna- 
ments. We alſo draw conſiderable * 
om 


reren. 
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| FM the hardneſs and weight of thoſe bodies. No⸗ 
body is ignorant of the uſe of minerals. Salt ſerves - 
to ſeaſon our food, and to keep it from corrupting. 
The ſulphureous particles of bodies render them 
combuſtible. Even volcanos and ber e 
whatever miſchief they ſometimes do, are: ſt ill uſe: 
ful and neceſſary. If the fire did not eonſume the 
ſulphureous exhalations, they would ſpread too 
much in the air, and would make it unwholeſome. 
Many warm baths would not exiſt; and many mis 
nerals and metals would never be produced. It is 
to our ignorance. we ſhould impute it, if there are 
ſo many things of which we do not ſee the uſe. At 
the ſight of certain phenomena in nature ſometimes - 
hurtful to us, we ought always to remember this 
maxim: If God now and then permits certain im- 
perfections to take place, it is that they may con- 
tribute to the greater perfection of the whole. In 
order to judge of the works of the Lord, and to ac- 
knowledge the wiſdom of them, they muſt not be 
conſidered in one point of view-only, but taken in 
the whole. Many things we think hurtful, are not- 
withſtanding certainly of uſe. Others appear ſuper: - 
fluous; and yet, if they were wanting, they would 
leave a void in the plan of the creation. How ma- 
ny things appear to us inſignificant only becauſe we 
do not know the real uſe of them? Put a loadſtone 
into the hands of a man who does not know its vir 
tues, and he will ſcarce deign to look at it; but 
tell him, that we owe to that ſtone the progreſs of 
navigation, „and the diſcovery of a new world, and 
. 0 he 
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he . very different opinion. It à 
the fame with reſpect to a million of things which 


we deſpiſe, or judge ill / of; becauſe we do not know 


the uſe of them, nar oe the connedhion they kar 
with. the whole. 


Lord! the e bs. full of thy bleſſings; every 


Y thing that is upon it or under it. W en dhe 
een waldeyss 35 
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on TAE Paasrs oF Tax Moon. 


\ LL ee ties to us, that the moon 


has a particular motion of turning round the 
oh from weſt to eaſt. For after having placed it- - 


elf between us and the fun, it retires from under 


At the end of fifteen | 
moſt eaſtern part of the horizon, at the time the 
5 It is then in oppoſition, In the 
evening it riſes above our horizon when the ſun re · 


| _ tires belq it, and it ſets in the morning about the 
time the ſun riſes. If then it continues to deſcribe 
de eirele which it has half finiſhed round the earth, | 


it removes viſibly from its point appoſite to the ſun; 
it will draw nearer to the fun, and will appear later 


than when i in oppoſition, till by era will om , 
; 4 This _— | 


_ ſcen a little þefore ſupriſe. | 


that body, and continues to go back towards the 
eaſt, changing from day ta day the place of riſing. 
days it wilt have reached the 
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THE MOON. 2 
— explains why it riſes 
and ſets at ſuch different times, and why its phaſes 

xe ſo various, and yet ſo regular. Every 


ion abt: 2 globe illumined by che fun or by a 
flambeau can only receive the light directly on one 


fide. We perecive, at firſt ſight, that the moon is 


i globe which receives its light from the ſun. When, 


therefore, it is in conjundꝭion, that is to ſay, placed 
detween the ſun and us, it turns all its ilumined 


fide towards the ſun, and its dark fide towards 
us, and is then, of courſe, inviſible. Tt riſes 


und fets with the ſun in the ſame region of the 


ſky. This is what we call new moon, or the 
conjuntion,: But when the moon retires from un- 
der the ſun, and goes back towards the eaſt, it has 
then no longer all its dark fide turned towards us 


- 2 ſmall part of it, a little border of the lighted half 
begins to appear. This illumined border we ſee on 


the right fide towards ſun-ſet, or even before it 


The horns of this creſcent turn to the left, or facing 
the eaſt, The farther the moon temoves from-the 


fun, the more viſible it becomes to us. At the end 
of ſeven days, when it has reached a quarter of its 


courſe round the earth, it diſeovers more and more 


of its illumined fide, till it ne ws us half of it. The 


licht part is then turned towards the ſun, and the iF 
dark part caſts no light on us. Exactly half the moon 


is then illumined. The half of that half can only 
be the quarter of the whole globe, and it is in rea» 
lity this quarter which appears to us. The moon 
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removes FINS the ſun, and as the earth comes bes 
tween them, the more of that part of the moon 
which faces us becomes light. At the end of feven 


days, reckoning from the firſt quarter, it is almoſt 
directly oppoſite to the ſun, and then its whole il 


lumined diſk preſents itſelf to us. It then riſes in 


the eaſt exactly at the moment the ſun ſets in the 


weſt, and we have a full moon. Next day the 
lighted half is already a little turned from us, and 
wo no longer ſee it all. The light gradually. leaves 
the weſtern ſide, extending itſelf in proportion on 
the half not facing the earth. This is the deereaſe 


of the moon, and the more it goes forward, the 


more the dark fide increaſes; till at laſt half the aun 
ſide is turned towards the earth, and conſequently ; 
half the light fide. - It has then the form of half 2 


circle, and is*what we-call the laſt quarter. 


Let us adore the wiſdom and goodiieſs of our 
Creator, ſo manifeſt in the different phaſes of the 
moon. By the admirable harmony which ſubſiſts 
between the motion of this planet on its own axis, 
and its courſe round the ſun, it ſo happens, tha 
the moon ſtill ſnews us the ſame half of a globe 
which it has ſhewn from the beginning of the world: 
During ſo many millions of years this globe has 
conſtantly, and without deviating from the ſame 


courſe, finiſhed its revolution in 25 days and eight 
hours. Regularly, and at the ſame periods, it has 
lighted ſometimes our nights, and ſometimes thoſe 
of remote countries. With how much - goodneſs 
| hays it NET divine Wildom | to grant to our carth 
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THE M O O N. 2; 
2 faithful companion to light almoſt half our nights! 


Alas! we are not properly ſenſible of the value of 


this wiſe plan of the Creator. But there are peo- 
ple who are more ſo than us, and to whom this 
light is indiſpenſable. They muſt certainly be more 


grateful for this bleſſing than we generally are. 


The continual changes of the moon, both in re- 
ſpect to its phaſes and its courſe, are lively images 


of the revolutions. to which all earthly things are 


liable. Sometimes health, ſpirits, plenty, and a 


| thouſand other bleſſings, concur to make us happy, 


and we walk in a blaze of light, to expreſs it ſo. 
But at the end of a few days all this fplendor va- 
niſhes, and there remains only the fad remembrance _ 


of having enjoyed thoſe” frail bleffings. How ar- 
dently, therefore, ought we to wiſh to go from this 


uncertain world to thoſe happy regions, where eve. _ 


ry bleſſing will appear to us fo much the more va- 
| luable, as N vin never be anden to N 
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HETHER we conſider mineral waters in 

| reſpect to their formation, or the beneſit that 
accrues to us from them, they are certainly precious 
gifts beſtowed upon us by God. But in this it hap- 
pens, as in many r caſes, that we are too of⸗ 
ten 


aas MINERAL WATERS. 


ten heedleſs and ungrateful. Even the places where 
"theſe ſalutary ſprings flow in abundance are ſeldom 

_ - what they ought to be, places conſecrated to praiſe 
and gratitude towards heaven. Let the following 
reflections make us more aratofub to our heavenly 
Benefactor: In the firſt place, are not the ſprings from 
whence we draw the common falt to ſeaſon our food, 


worthy our attention? Itis probable, thattheſeſprings | 


originate from the mineral ſalt, which the waters dif. 
| ſolve under 
not leſs remarkable: There is not only. ſo great a 
ATC that in Germany alone they rec- 


it is neceflary to let the water cool for twelve, and 


 Jomgtiges eighteen Hours before they axe fit to 


bathe in. What is the cauſe of this extraordinary 


heat 2 It certainly is not the fun; for if it were, 
the waters would only preferve their heat in the 


day, time when. the fun ſhines, and they would 


grow cold in the night or in winter. Neither can it 
be attributed to ſubterraneous fires; for it would 


| | tilt be- neceſſary to account for the medicinal 
virtue of theſe baths. The moſt ſimple cauſe we 


| can give is this, that the waters paſſing through 


ground mixed with ſulphur, fire-ſtones, and me- 
tals, acquire this degree of heat. When the water 
falls on thoſe quarries, the ſulphureous and ferry- 
ginous particles which it diſſolves, heats and takes 
ie by the friction and reaction of their principles; 


and communicates this heat to the water. Medi- 


The mineral hot baths are 


kon about fi ſcore, but they are alſo ſo. hot, that 


cCinal waters, particularly the acids, are produced 


„ ad ob uo i tee. dr 
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by the diſſolving and mixing with the ie they 


waſh away. They are found particularly i in places 
where there is abundance of iron, copper, ſul- 
phur, or charcoal.- This is the reaſon” there is ſuch 


difference both in the effect and taſte of them, in 


proportion as they are more or leſs mixed with theſe. 
They are bitter when they are produced by bitter 
roots, bad roſin, falt- petre, or copper. "They are 
cold when they come out of vouks;- or are i 2 


Oily and bituminous Cabſtinees mike them oleagi- 
nous; brimſtone nen, ales 
phircous.” „ Ft | 

Let us admire has! divine gol f. 


which tas 


prepared for man thoſe falutary and inexhauſtible 


ſprings. Mineral waters may certainly anſwer ma · 


ny other purpoſes; but it cannot be doubted they 


were alſo produced for the preſervation and health 


of mankind. It is for man that the Lord has made 
theſe beneficent waters ſpring up. Let us then ac- 
knowledge: his goodnefs, and be ſenſibly touched 
with it. Thoſe particularly, who experience their 
| firengthening and falutary virtue, let their ſouls, 
penetrated with joy and gratitude, be lifted up to 
their heavenly Father. Let them glorify him, by 


4 
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imitating his example; and let their riches be 
ſources of life arid e to their fellow-crea- 
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ts, Vrorraxxz Kinepon. 0 hs 4: 
Wis wiſhes to know: whe; nature is never 
idle through the courſe of the whole year, 

has only to reflect on the numberleſs advantages 
which reſult from this conſtant activity. Vegetables 
were deſigned for the uſe of men and animals; 


both for food and pleaſure to the former, as food 
only to the latter. The beneficent Creator, in or- 


der to beſtow nouriſhment on man in the moſt plea- 8 


ſing manner, ordained that the plants, inſtead of 
coming all at once, ſhould ſucceed each other. In 


reality, if they were produced at the ſame time 
this purpoſe could not be fulfilled. How could men 


find time to get in their crops : and harveſts, if every 
thing was ripe at the ſame time? How could all of 
them be preſeryed, as many are of very ſhort dura- 
tion, and ſoon loſe their taſte and qualities? What 
would then become of the pleaſing ſenſations they 
afford to our ſight and tafte ? What flavour would 
cherries and other ſummer fruit have, if we were 
to eat them in winter covered with ſnow and ice? 
Would not wine turn to vinegar, if the grapes 
were to ripen in the heats of ſummer? What would 


become of ſo many millions of animals, whoſe pre- 


{exvation the beneficent Tonntor watches over as 
well 
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ACTIVITY: or NATURE. 1 


well as that of mankind? How could they live if 
| all the produce of the earth eame to maturity at the 
| fame time? There are an hundred fort of inſesiss 
| who feed on flowers. How: could che ſubſiſt x 
thoſe laſted only one or two months? Could they = 
gather enough to have always ſufficient food? It is 
| true, that moſt: inſects find nene in winter; but . 
| they are formed accordingly, and in the time that 
their food would fail them, they fall into a found _ 
ſleep, and do not require any. which would not 
be the caſe in ſummer, as the heat would. | waken EEG 
them. It is then certain, that if nature was. plan» 
ned otherwiſe, men as well as animals would not O 
only ſuffer b it, but even peri with hunger: 8 
And we may fafely aſſert, that their 'fupport 3 is one 
| of the chief deſigns of providence in the conſtant I 
activity of the vegetable Kingdom. If we next- * 
fect on the pleaſures of ſight. and tafte, which God 
has pleaſed to grant to man, we ſhall find, that for 
this purpoſe alſo it was neceſſary that nature ſhould 
be thus planned. It required not only that the 
flowers ſhould be difplayed in full beauty, but that 
| there ſhould be ſome all the year for our continual !! 
enjoyment. In ſpring, when we go to the . 
in order to contemplate the many productions which = 
the Creator cauſes to ſpring up for our food, e- I 
behold the trees in full bloom. Towards ſummer, „„ 
when farmers are chiefly taken up with the corn, _ 
a thouſand beautiful flewers charm the ſight. They 
appear ſucceffively,and replace each other the whole 
ſeaſon, as Rl as man . this 4 and M =_ 
Vor. II. 9 iy: EI 


23% -ACTIVITY OF NATURE. 
Alaſt, when the cold winter arrives, and ſhuts us 
in our houſes, nature produces other a 
which are not indeed ſtriking to the ſight, but which 1 
have a thouſand uſes. All this proves, that the | 
pleaſures and comforts of mankind are purpoſes 

Propoſed by God in the plan of nature. Every thing MW I. 
is ſo. ordained as to provide ſufficient nouriſhment 
For men and animals, and alſo, that the former ] 
_ ſhould enjoy as many pleaſures and comforts as poſ. 
_Gble.. Conſequently, ſome plants produce their MW ® 
' bloſſoms and fruit in ſpring, others in ſummer, o- B 
thers in autumn or winter. Thus each has its allot- a 
ted time, and appears preciſely when moſt uſeful, h 
Scarce have ſome done their ſervice, when others 
appear in full beauty. We behold millions of 

Ain and they all follow the ſame law. 
Every thing created by God is according to the 
| Lame wiſe and regular order, though our limited 
underſtandings may Farne prevent us from dil. 
covering the uſe and Purpoſe of them. Let us, 
therefore, bleſs our Creator, give him glory for all 
things; and let us acknowledge, that in all the re- 
volutions of the vegetable kingdom, God has our 
welfare in view. With what gratitude ought not f 
this thought to inſpire us! And what ſweet ſatis- 
faction ſhould we not feel Frey time N 9957951 | 
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Ty Braury ano Us: or Msasovs AND Frewns. 


HE ſight br? a chats beautiful garden in ſummer 
gives us a lively pleaſure, which our apart - 


ments do not afford, of which we can form no idea. 


p 


But even the pleaſure we feel from the fineſt gar- 


den is not to be compared to that of walking in 


fields and meadows. The ſtately tulip, the elegant 


narciſſus, the beautiful hyacinth, none pleaſe me 


ſo much as the ſimple flowers which enamel the 
fertile valley. Whatever charms the flowers may 
have which are cultivated in our gardens, thoſe in- 


the fields are ſtill more pleaſing. - There is beauty 
in the former, but in the latter there is beth uſe 


and beauty. Mere uſeleſs beauty pleaſes for a 
| moment enly. Is it not true, that, in thoſe long 


gravel walks, ſo even and neat, theſe arbours and 
ſummer houſes, thoſe parterres with pretty borders, 


thoſe walls, thoſe incloſures ; is it not true that we 


feel confined, and as if oppreſled-in them? All thoſe , 


places, where the view is confined, ſeem to ſet 
| bounds to our liberty. We wiſh to fly away to the 


| fields and meadows. We ſeem, in ſome degree, , ; 


to be more independent, and more at eaſe, in pro- 
as as our walk enlarges and lengthens before 


In the country, in ſummer, nature, fruitful 
5 beautiful, varies every moment its appearanee . 
| pe whereas, 
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232 MEADOWS 


whereas, i in our ornamented gardens, we continually 
| behold the ſame objects. Even their order and re- 
_ gularity prevent us from being long pleaſed with 
them. They have nothing new to offer us, and we 
tire of them. The eye, on the contrary, wandery 
with pleaſure over objects continually diverſiſied, 
and extending as far as the ſight can reach. It ws 
L e 10 gion me. Neg Be ot, that, in am 
but 10 che ent that we might alſo be e en ai, 
tant proſpects, aur horizon is ſurrounded with riſing 
hulls. + Nature has done ſtill more: It has ſpared 
us.the trouble of enkivating thoſe ones motos, 

| ew in tha, which rode 

ſcarce ever interrupted, or which is at leaſt cably 

_ renewed. This prodigious variety of plants with 

which a field is covered, is not for the fight only. 

5 * y have each a feed, a bloſſom, qualities, and 
beauties, peculiar to themſelves. It is true, that 
8 EE ſpecies. of berbs is prodigiouſſy multiplied 
in each field; but perhaps we do not make two ſteps, 

: without treading on an hundred different, forts, esch 
een its peculiar uſe. This is one of the 
15 eflections we ought to make at the ſight of 
Feld. Tothe plexfure pour ons us, EY he 

produc plas eee oy: and wonderful num 

er ſimples, whieh ſerve for me But the 
greateſt nie the fields are of to us, is the feeding 
| ee e animals we ean the — 
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penſe with. The b 


ene and eufture. But, whatever may be the a 
of our indifference, it is certainly quite inexcuſable, -- 
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2s welt thoſe whos Actix we 
eat, as thoſe: whoſe labour helps to plough our 
ground, requires no food but graſs. 'The «Seal 
whoſe ſervices are innumerable, i no other 


recompence for his toil, than the free uſe of the 


feld, or a fufficient quantity of hay. The cow 
whoſe milk is one ow the great ſupports of our life 

aſks nothing more. The field is the moſt 2 
inheritance. '* It is even preferable to meadows, as 
its produce js certain, and requires neither ſowing; . 
nor labour. It only coſts the'ſlight trouble of ga 


thering what it yields. Its productions are not ca? Ry 


ſual, for it ſeldom happens 5 fields are deſtroyed 
by drought or inundations, But it is melancholy, 
that men, who are generally ſo inattentive, ſo in- 
ſenſible to the bleſſings of God, ſhould be ſq in this 


reſpect alſo. - We look upon graſs with contempt - 


1 


or indifference, perhaps, becauſe it grows under 
our feet, and has not been made the object of our 


F 


Would to God that our hearts were grateful, when- - 


erer we walk in our fields and-vallies.! Would to 
| God, that, at the fight of our meadows enamelled 


mann were tures . rn ee e 7 


hand, pours out 1 inc 12 0 

Would to God, ann vi „ 
bis merey is every where, and that there is not a 
corner of the earth, where we may not diſcover 
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every ſoil, the good and the bad, the ſandy and the 
marſhy, the gravelly and the clayey, all equally 


verſe. The whole earth is as one immenſe 


' where every living creature may find food, pleaſure, | 


and delight. Never ought we to contemplate the 


fields, but with a ſentiment of gratitude towards 


God. How natural, when fitting on a green turf, 
to caſt our delighted eyes around, and raiſe our 
thoughts to our merciful Father, and tell his good - 
neſs. How lovely and pleaſing are thoſe flowers 
that ſurround us by millions! Adam did not enjoy 
any more beautiful in paradiſe. Here, hoſts of 
_ winged ſongſters praiſe the Ruler. of the world. 
There, the green fields, and the Howers with 
which they are enamelled, the groves and woods, 


all declare the goodneſs, all proclaim the munifi 
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cence of the Parent n nature. | 
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I; 17 cannot be doubted that this phenomenon which 


we daily behold is equally with the reſt _ ö 
for our benefit. The twilight is nothing n e than 


a prolongation of day; which prepares our eyes 
ſometimes to bear the full light, and at other times 


the darkneſs of night. But twilights are not always 
1 mw lame ; my vary 8 to ſeaſons and cli- 


a | mates. 


_ proclaim the beneficence of the Preſerver of the uni. 
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mates. Toward the poles they laſt longer than in 


the torrid Zone. .: The people of that zone behold 
the ſun riſe directly above their horizon, and fink 


down in the ſame direction under the lower hemi- 
ſphere; by Which means they are left all at once in 


total darkneſs. On the contrary, the ſun reflecting 


its rays obliquely towards the poles, and net ſink- 
ing much below - the horizon of the neighbouring 


people, their nights, though long, are almoſt all a- 
long attended with the twilight; therefore not dark. 


It is an happineſs for the former to have ſcarce anʒ 


twilight, and fon the others to have an almoſt con- 


ſtant dawn. As for us, who are placed nearly at 


an equal: diſtance from the torrid -and. the frigid 
| 2one, we plainly obſerve that our twilights become 
| ſhortey-m proportion as the days ſhortens and that 
| they increaſe as the days lengthen. We enjoy day- 
| light an hour and: more after the ſun has ſet. The 
twilight is equally long before the ſun riſes above 


the horizon. We owe this uſeful eircumſtanee to 


the properties of the air. God has ſurrounded the 
earth with an atmoſphere, which riſes very high. 


He formed ſuch proportion between this air, and 
the light which comes upon it, that when it enters 
directly downinto it, nothing can obſtruct its courſe; 
but when a ray enters ſideways, or obliquely into 


| this air, the ray, inſtead of paſſing” through the air 
in a direct line, bends or deſcends a hittle lower; fo 


that moſt of the rays which pierce the atmoſphere 
along the fide of 7-4 earth, fall again by means. of 
this inflection upon the earth. Inſtead of following 
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tber edurſe in paſſing by the ſide, they 
Y vx and directed towards the art 
= the den app reaches Sur Nhtis 
- rays which paſs by us, 
meet the maſs of air which furre 
in that maſs they reach our eyes; ſo that 
we ſee day-light long before the ſun” itſelf - 


Pears. 1 This refraction of light in the body of air 1 

hw farrounds * 87 be —_— fall of wit 
dur Kiss ct bl ; a 
the frigid zones. "They would Edad row in 
ful darkneſs for ſeveral months together if they had . 
n twilight. Perhaps this explanation of che or. k 
gin of twilghts may not be intelligible to every, Ml « 
| body; but let us leave to pilcophers » furthers. 
| tail of it, and let us limit ourſelves-to: the refleds k 
de it anne ee and as Chri f f 
n th 
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; 0 his Creator, The Bonet, 1 þ 
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TH E evening twilight i is that eint light, Foes th my | 


after ſun-ſet,. Rill is viſible in our atmoſphere, . 
particularly in the weſt, It is occaſioned partly by. 
the refraction and reflection of the. rays of the fun 
in our atmoſphere 3, and partly by the atmoſphere, = 


of the ſun itſelf, known by the name of zadiacal- 


light, which ſometimes. appears, but particularly I 


towards evening in {pring, and-in the autumn to- 


wards morning. When the fky is ſexene, the ſmal- 
leſt ſtars are viſible at twilight; which continues 


from ſun-ſet till the dark vight, and g y laſts 


two hours. In the iſland” of Senegal, where —_— 
nights are almoſt always as long as the days, the 
twilight laſts but a few-moments.” The interval 
between ſun· ſet and the darkneſs of night, is ſearce 


more than a quarter of an hour. Thus, as ſoon as 5 
the fun is ten or fifteen degrees below the horizon, 
darkneſs is ſpread over all the country, and it is 


le midnight. It is about the firſt of March, and 


the eleventh of October that our ' twilights are _ 


that the ſun does not defeend eighteen” degrees nog 15 
low the horizon, the twilight lafts all night. This 


b the reaſon, * W A 


ſcarce 
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| ſcarce any night in our countries; and that thaw & 
none in the more northern pores; though the fun i x 


below the horizon. 

The advantage which accrues to us and many 
other creatures from twilights is ver yevident. To 
go all at once from broad day to dark night, would 

be very inconvenient. So ſudden a change from 
ght to darkneſs, would hurt the organs of ſight, 
and might deſtroy them. - Many travellers would 
loſe their way, ſurprized with ſudden night; and 


| moſt birds would be in danger of periſhing. The 


wiſe Author of nature has prevented all theſe in- 


conveniencies, in giving to our earth an atmoſphere 


which prevents our loſing light ſuddenly at ſun-ſet, 


as by means of twilight we paſs gently and a | 


ay from rw to 1 
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T inſect 3 is called ephemeral, on account of . 


ä ſhort duration of its life in the ſtate of a 
fly. It is one of the prettieſt ſorts. ef little flies. It 


undergoes five transformations. Firſt, the egg con- 
tains the principle of its life. It comes out a eater- 
paillar, which turns into a chryſalis, afterwards into 


a nympha, and ends in being a fly. This fly lays 
its eggs on the water, where the heat of the ſun 
hatches chem. Each egg produces a very ſmall red 


Worm, 
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| worm, which winds about as it moves. They are 


found all ſummer, in great abundance, on ponds 


and marſhy places. But, as ſoon as the water be- 


gins to grow cold, the little worm makes itſelf a bag | 
or a little houſe, where it paſſes the winter. To- 
wards the end of that ſeaſon, it ceaſes to be a worm; 
it enters into its third ſtate, and is transformed in- 


to a chryſalis. It ſleeps then till ſpring, and be- 


comes by degrees a Pretty nympha, or a ſort of 


mummy, ſomething in the form of a fiſh. On the 
day of its metamorphoſe, the nympha at firſt appears 


lifeleſs and without motion. At. the end of fix 
hours, the head ſhews itſelf, and riſes by degrees to 
the ſurface of the water. The baths afterwards 
diſengages itſelf ſlowly and gradually, till at laſt 
the whole animal comes out of the ſhell. The new- 
born fly falls on the water, and remains motionleſs 


for ſome minutes. By degrees it begins to revive, 


and feebly ſtirs its wings. Then it moves them 
quicker, and tries firſt to walk and then to fly. As 
theſe flies are all hatched nearly at the ſame mo- 
ment, they are ſeen in ſwarms jumping and playing 


on the ſurface of the water for two hours. The male 
and female then ſeek each other for two more hours. 


Afterwards they begin again to ſkip and play, lay 
| their eggs, and ſoon after fall down and die. Thus 


they finiſh their ſhort life, at the end of five or fix 


hours, and never do they ſurvive the may that wave 
them birth. 


Let the hiſtory of theſe lite DER teach us 


bow falſe a judgement we form of the duration off 
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much more bright than at preſent, and our 2 


| our thn, in compariſon of eternity. Suppoſe, that 


, one of theſe flies had preſerved its active and labg. 
rious life for twelve hours, and of courſe had ar. 
rived at extreme age, according to their natute, 
and in compariſon with its companions, who had 


moſt of them died at noon. If this old inſe could 
ſpeak, : | 


even the longeſt life muſt end at laſt. The term of 


mine is arrived, ee ee eee For ching: 

began to be a burthen to me; beſides, 

ſaw any thing new under the fm. All that 1 hat 
ſeen, ating the courſe of my long life, bas taught 

me, tha 

A whole generation of ephemerals have been de- 

ese eee eee "TREES 1 ar 


t there is nothing certain or durable here. 


bloom. Thvedin the firſt e The 


converſed with inſects much more reſpectable, 16 | 


buſt, and better informed, than any of the preſent 
generation. I can alſo aſſert for truth, that the ſun 
which new appears ſo near the earth, I have ſeen 
it in the middle of the ſky. Its light was former 6 


tors were much more fober and virtuous than we 
are. I have ſeen many things. 1 have 2 Jong. 
perienee; and I have outlived all my cbt aries 


* 


My life began exactly when the ſun Was riſing. 


During years without number it has traverſed the 
4 nem where } 


warmth. 


(EPHEMERAL, FLY. a 


rhaps a little before its death, toward 
ſun-ſet, it would addreſs the following diſeourſe to 
the friends aſſembled round him Ino ſee that 


read its benign 


warmth. But now that it is on the decking, and 
going to ſet, 1 foreſee that the end of all 39 
daws nigh. O my friends! how I flattered myſelf 


bopes I founded on my good conſtitution, my 
ſrength, my activity, and the ule of my wings? 


hold nearly the ſame language. The difference be 


vhen compared with eternity. Do we, in general, 


fly does of 8 hours? 


I. 
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riſhed without being of uſe, one might doubt 


Cle of the creation th 


its for certain purpoſes, and that each anſwers in 
is way the deſign for which it was * The 
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formerly that my life would be eternal! How beau- 
fiful were the cells I had made to kve in! What 


But, after all, I have lived long enough, and none 
of thoſe I leave behind me will run To long ad 
lappy a courſe as mine. Thus migbt an inſect 
peak, who had lived near twelve hours upon earth. 
But might not a man, who had lived fourſcore years, 


tween twelve hours and fourſcore years is nothing | 


| make a better uſe of our ſourſcore Feats, than the * 


9 * 
, 


8 there was any Aeg in che world which pe- 


the wiſdom of Gocks government. But we have | 
reaſon to ſappoſe that throughout the immenſe cir« 

ere is nothing loſt, not even 
the ſmalleſt grain of duſt; but that every ching ex- _ 
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' NoTHING PERISHES. 
— | which Falls from a a flower i is not ehen [| 


is often carried away by the. wind to make other 
flowers fruitful, © or it takes root in the ground and 
| becomes : a tree. Other ſeeds, or fruit, which fall 
b are eaten by birds and other creatures. They mix 
| with their juices, and go through digeſtion, and the 
neceſſary Preparation to, make 255 for the fields, 
for the uſe of men 1 animals, "C rtain Tung, It 
is true, corrup t an. 
. parts « of 1 öther ſubſtance, and ſerye, under 
new form, the deſigns for which they would not 
Have been proper in their former ſtate; becauſe, in 


diſſolve; but then they become 


order to do ſo, they re quired being prepared b; 

different BE I and by nil i hk cher 
| ſubſtances. The butterfly would not 180 produced 
à butterfly, if it had not firft been a Worm. No 
animal whatſoever, ſuch as we fee them, could haye 


exiſted if theſeed had not pre-exiſted in the firſt a ani 
5 Hal of its Kind. N 2 3 | 
Things are only terer or difſolved; in obder to 
appear in a new form, and to become parts of ſome 
other ſubſtance. Each grain of duſt may be called 
the feed of 2 a new creature, and holds its place in 


| of being which has been produced for 
on: gf the whole. If you take a hand- 
u tread on, you perhaps deſtroy 


che lires.of e million of inſe&ts which inhabjte 


f we were. bett 


2 A infite. of, things, we might determine 
_ with- more certainty what the other ſubſtance 


were Cm they | were in a manner = 
beſote, 


v ss a 8 8 
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before, and into che compoſition of which hey en- . 
| ted. —But, abortions, or children. who die i ile . 


that p nerillh without bake been of * Certainly 


| not; They fall (in their way), the deſign, of the 
Creator, and are prepared by many changes op 


their future Nate.; Nature does nothin 
Man was firſt a child, che tree à ſhrub. Each. 
tue exerciſes its; powers during ite tort dur 


certainly not greater than that which the child muſt 
take in its mother's worn in learning to feel. And 
we can no more ſay, That ſuch: Schild Fax net an- 
| ſwered the purpoſe for which it was created, than 
ve can ſay it of a man, becauſe he may not hens... 
below have avſwered thoſe defigns which he is nat 
to fulfil till he becomes an inhabitant er bam. 

Lach creature Fulfils, in its way ond, in proportion 


fa watch, {ons move-quich, others more Drip 
but all tend, in a nHenrer or more remo manner, 10 
the great end of their exiſtence, and eontr' 
aceording to their power, towards the general plan 
ſormed by God. We may meet many things in 
ich will, at firſt” ſight, appear aſeteſs, - 
and, conſequently, to have been Let 
deſign. We may imagine, that others habe been 
entirely deſtroyed or annihilated: But let us not 

* ral y, or too n birne I of Pro- 
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ds 


and prepares. itſelf for a new ſtate. . "The fiep that 
man muſt take to paſs from che mere fenſitive life 7 
of childhood to the rational life of a riper age; is 
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 vidence. Let us rather believe, that all v we bebe, 
however ſtrange and unconnected it may appear to 
us, is planned moſt wiſely; and that God fulfils 
his deſigns, even when we blind and ignorant mor- 


tals can form no idea of the ends he propoſes. Let 


us be aſſured, that the hand of the Lord has plan- 
ned every t di ing with the higheſt- wiſdom... Eet us 
Jock around; all is oonnected; all is in its proper 
place, and nothing is owing to chance. There i 
not a ching in the world uſeleſs, even when turned 
to duſt. Nothing 1 in nature is loſt. Nothing pe. 
riſhes; not even the ſmalleſt- leaf; not a grain of 
fand 3 not one of thoſe inſects inviſible to the hu- 
man eye; not one of the feeds blown: away by 2 
Zephyr. That ſtupendous firmament where the ſun 
ſhines with ſuch dazzling luſtre ; that Warm- like 
duſt which plays in the ſun- beams, and which we 


breathe without knowing it, all, appeared at the 


word of the Creator. All is in its proper place. All 
exiſts never to end. All is right; all is perfect 
ut the univerſe. which the Almightz has 


crvated > And yet tiere are raſh-and preſumptuous 


men who dare to criticiſe his works Let us not 


| imitate ſuch madneſs. Let us glorify God, and ſe 


that nothing 


cure our own peace, by 


which ever was ereated periſhes, ori is uſeleſs. Nei- 


ther | ſhall our bodies periſh, although they wear 
out, and continually waſte | aways and. will laſt 
crumble to duſt in the grave, in order to circulate 
1 nunberſels.othix Walen. 5 4 rity 
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Crea made eh n the form 
* oß a lobe, d koving! impreſſed” upon it a 
double motion, it UY 1 

gions of the earth muſt bedifferent fromexchother; | 


not only in refpect to the-tomperature of the at, 


and che ſeaſons, bat to che e and eee 

ſummer is continual ng and Fevery {hi is 2s tes - 
as our hotteſt ſummer days. Thoſe countries are 
fituated in che middle of the globe, - and occupy 
the ſpace called the Torrid Zone. The fineſt and 
richeſt fruits wh 
i is chere inf eneral ſhe 
forth her trealüres. The da * 
qual length not of bean year: 6 "TH 
contrary, c vi 

of the year it is 8 - 
our ſevereſt winters. It is but a 0 wee in the 
year warm enough for tlie few: trees and herbs 


which are there, to grow or become green; and in 


thoſe frigid zones, neither the trees nor the earth 
produce wy which inankind could feet on. The 
greateſt inequality of day and night is there: Each 
of them laſt in their turn for whole months toge- 
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arc The two temperate zones placed between 6 


4 our globe. In thoſe: eie four: e ap- 
pear more or leſs diſtinctly, according as they ap- 


proach the torrid, or one of the frigid zones. The 


| ſpring, wherein the trees and. plant ts bud and bloſ- . 
ſom, the heat is moderate, and the days and nights 
ing which tlie fruit 
of the field and trees ripen, when the heat is more 
intenſe, and the days become viſibly longer than 


nearly equal. The /ummer,/ dur 


the nights. The antumm, when the fruit and the 
ſeeds fall off, and the graſs withers, while the night 
again becomes equal with the day, N 


daily abatin . The winter, during which the de- 
„ the nights. 


getation of plants totally or partly ceaſ 
lengthen, and the cold more or leſs increaſes. 'The 
countries of the temperate zones, are ſo ſituated, 
that in thoſe which are near one of the ſides of the 
torrid zone, the. ſeaſons. are. directly . cont | 1 0 
thoſe af the other temperate zone. When it is f 


mer in one, it is winter in the other, &c, In theſe 
parts, nature ſhews more variety in the; produce of 


the earth, and in animals than elſe where. Wine is 
peculiar to theſe countries; for the vine cannot be 


3 either in intenſely hot, or ſeverely cold 


climates. Mankind in particular have advantages 
under ſuch, climates. Th. 
zone are ſtupid, are ſhort ; in ſtature; thoſe of the 


torrid zons are of a weak conſtitution, have warm 
paſſions, and have leſs natural and intellectual pow- 


ate. 20nes. 
However 


ers Likes. * of the temper 
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the Creator: has provided: hex — a 
who inhabit them. He ordains that bach W 
ſhould produce what is moſt requiſite, accord 

the nature of the climate. A worm, 
on the | , of the mi | 


people of the torrid zone a wel r — 


take ſilk for their clothing: A tree, as well as a 


ſurub, bears a kind of huſk or ſhell full of fine wool, 
with which liglit ſtuffs are eaſily: 


aſily\made.' On the o- 
ther hand, the cold regions er in quadrupeds; 
the ſkins/ of which. ſerye for pelilſes to the inhabi- 
tants of the north; 5.4 d they. are furniſhed with 
thick foreſts, which ſupply-them abundance of fuel. 


That the 175 oft the inhabitants of the ſouth; ma. 


| to other countries. th cold eg, God een 


fates for the want of the produce of the earth, by 


the great quantity of fiſh contained in the fea, "and 

lakes, and by the number of animals they have. 
Animals Which indeed liye in the foreſts, "af are a 
ſubject of terror to man, but at the ſame time fur- | 
niſh him with the fineſt furs, good food, and ma- 
ny materials for economical purpoſes. Thus, there 
is no region in our globe, that does not feel the 
greatneſs and goodneſs of the Almighty. There is 
n country, However barren and poor we may fup- 


poſe it, where nature is not bountiful enough to prõ- 


| wy not a the Meds but us cane if life. 
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s it ſo viſibly n to us. | 
"rainly, true, that the ſea 1s of the. moſt 
elements when! its 1 ayes fore {rein al high, and | 
roars. te tives. the ſhips- 

ir Yoad, and daſhes them ſo yiolently 


with water and are a "[wallowed 1 u 


PEI 


5 — the ſtorm drives them on banks of f fand, 
I rocks, Where they are 51 8 to pieces. The 


10 
0 2 2 . 


Whirlpools, or thoſe maſſes of C water, Which mike 


/ 


1 


£ 


a "UP turn rapidly round wi with their own wn current, 

in ſinking or r ſwallowing them up; thoſe 
Sl eie e by great cavities in the ſea, 
wberer rocks and different currents meet. No leſsdan- 
1 are the water-ſpouts which t] the wind ra raiſes 
om the ſea up to 925 ay. They 1 1 the ar 
dove che ocean, and the, wind A them.round 
a violence. 1 W e with | great noiſe, 
"and do niſ A ſhi , 


ws 
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and do much miſchief ; for they approach 
carry it away, then let it fall a 
gain, 


Au che fal, an 
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| pain, and dafi it to Sal wand 
bottom. . 3 


by the con 
cauſe of this is Aer A8 net. There way by moun- 
tains of ſalt i in the ſea; but if 0 the ſex would pro- 
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that it is black in deep abyſſes, white arid foaming 
SE fvered and 29 8580 * clouded with 


At leaſt, if they do not e 4 Is 


| miſchief 'the' ſea does us, without barer tore- 
fleet e eee ban Torch 


he ſea falt 


wo D of ſalt. 


appears lighter than what we uſe in commom; and ie 
. ain 


yet it is not drawn Kb HEME; nor does it it 


bably be more ſalt in ſome places than in oth 


of which we have no certain proof. It is po ble 
that torrents and rivers carry into the ſea falt 5 
and ſalt particles; but what Would that be in duch 

a vaſt extent as the dcean? This flt quality, 'how- 
ever, be the” dere what me I 5 


— „ and Soner tes to Make it heavy * 


nough to bear the greateſt burdens to be convey: 
from one place to another. The colour alſo of * 


fea! water deſerves Gr obſervation.” It is not the 


fame every where. Beſides) that in all Water the 
colour o the bottom and le ſky appears in it z. 
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de ſea.is the flux and reflux, ry day, 
of 25 hours, the ſea twice riſes and 
calls. When the tide. riſes, it is the fluxz and when 
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ter, and being uſeful for navigation. And won” 
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dale moſt beautiful colours, when! the, rays- of the 


to ſhining inſets. One known property of 


_ proce 


' are not indeed ſo varied in 1 | L 
reftrial but they ſurpaſs them 5 
life is longer than that of the f inhabitants * the 
earth or air. The elephant, and oftrich are Ina 3 
in compatiſon of the ale ; which is the largeſt 


it is ; compoled is prodigious. | The que miele Ht 5 


fiſh the ſea contains. 148 length: is often! from 60 Al 


quently no and eee can be ee it. e 


If we give credit to certain accounts, there are fu 
larger animals than the whale in the ſea; A ſort © © 
lobſter, called broken, in the northern as, Whic 


nimals wie ſos: at die CN a9 ie 
ſurface of the ſea ? Who could tel wu number, 5 
deſcribe their form, conſtr 


| theſe different animals? How infloitely * is the „ 


God who created: the ſea! This is the eg . 
ve naturally muſt draw from ſuch reflections. 

is not without very · wiſe reaſons, that the Creator 
ordained. that the ocean and ſeas ihauld occupy' a» 
bout two thirds. of bur globe. The ſeas were not 
only to be great reſervoirs of water; but alſo, by 
means of vapours which ariſe out of them, were to 
become ſources of rain, ſhow; and other ſuch me- 
teors. How much wiſdom there appears in the con- 


nection the ſeas have with each other, and the con- 


N r. munen the Creator has We upon them! 


tes; 


8 che bot on 
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the ſame nature with the ſurface, 
E the. terra nels \Thore. are found in the ſea, 


rocks, vallies, caves, plains, | ings, rivers, 55 ts, 
and animals. The iſlands in the ſea, are on] y.the 


s of a long chain of mountains. . | And when we 


diſt 
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lies that He ſea h has been leſs ſs examined than 
_ x er 1 Aeg dus IN wh bare 12 1 be. 
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Shi neither the ui un derſtar r che Tones of 
man are adequate; but ieh all prove the power | 
and wiſdom, of God. £ Let us then adore him, hg 


has every Where, in the ocean, as v eln as a : upon 
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UITH a heart full-of emotion and joy, 1 ſtand in 
the midſt of thy creation, O thou adorable 5 
Author of all things! I caſt my eyes around, and 
2 nen numberleſs beauties. What 
| | ge of colours I behold! How pleaſ- 
ing 21 how varied the mixture! What wonderful 
art in the diſpoſition of thoſe ſhades! There, a light 
; be b ade Here, they 
are blended according to the moſt exact rules of art. 
The colour of the ground is always fuch. as bet 
oz * 5 ""Lurrounds 
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furtounds the r, or the thade which "a | . 
act upon it, ſerves to ſet off the 5 
I iftributing and varyin 75 
cod ſeems to have 0 ae er, i 
cure us agreeable ſenſations. f 


Lord! eee e e eee 
Thou haſt wiſcly ordained all things. Ladmire the 
.. ĩ mare the ils OO 
means thou makeſt uſe of to ſulſil them. Kivi Zed 0M 


ae . ; 


ated them in a ſtate of 
bear: Tak Gr ED 
FFF 
could a ſingle fault in the plan be di 
my thing be e eee 
n The more we obſerve the 


- 


of God, the more their beauty charms us, and we 


continually diſcover new marks of greatneſs intheſe | 

maſter · pieces of a Yy 

moſt delights es fn the; Rades and — 
Y of this fine work, One 

would ſuppoſe, that the Ore: - muſt employ n 

infinite number of materials, 30 embelliſh nate in 
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tions, to make the creation a foene of wonder, 
_ One ſingle element, under his hand, aſſumes v. 
of beautiful forms. The moiſture of the AS" 


*. * 


SHADES 1 FL Owns. 


air penetrates into the fibres of plants, and there 


filters through a train of tranſparent ſtalks. This 


is What works all the wonders, and produces al 
the beauty we behold throughout the vegetable 


Kingdom. - It is the ſole cauſe of the charms, the 


„ and growth of flowers. If each colour 


nad its partieular cauſe, the ſurpriſe of the ſpectator 
would leſſen; but we contemplate with pleaſure, 
and can never tire of admiring the effect of a pro- 
found wiſdom, a work, which, though varied in 

its parts, is ſtill ſimple in reſpect to its cauſe, and 

v herein we behold a multitude of effects depending 
bn one ſingle ſpring, which always acts in the ſame 
manner. At this moment, while I examine the 


variety of tints which colour the flowers, I fed 


more than ever the value oſ the reaſon with which 
Tam endued. Without that faculty, I ſhould be 
| re. of the enjoyments they afford, and flowers 
would exiſt in vain for me. 1 points 
to me the numberleſs beauties of flowers, the inf- 
nite variety of the colours and ſhades, which the 
fields, the vallies, the mountains, and the foreſts 
preſent to us. I not only know them, but am ſen- 
ſible of their beauty, and take a pleaſure in them. 


I can do ſtill more: I can from each flower raiſe 


# ber ede to the Creator, and find even in their 


a expreſs wy Wire for * 


of his perfection.. How can 1 ſuffi 
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that enables me to enjoy theſe beauties of natures 
theſe.» wonderful. works of God Ly 


Aviv . 


Tax GREAT Hears 1 in Sonner. n 


JT i is l at this time we e A 
greateſt heat. Perhaps it may appear extraor- 
Pr to be told, that the ſun which now enters · 


into the ſign Leo, daily removes from us. When 


ve were nearer to the ſun the heat was temperate, 


nnd now we are removed farther from it, the heat 


þ at the height. This phenomenon agrees, how. 
ever, with the laws. of nature; and it is in the plan: 


of our globe, that we muſt ſeek for the reaſon of it. 
The ſun was nearer. to us lately, but as its rays 


were not ſtrong enough to penetrate deep into the 


earth, we could only-perceive a moderate warmth z. 


yet, in the ſpace of ſome weeks, the earth and the 
bodies upon it, are ſo far heated, that even a leſs 
degree of the ſun produces more effect than in the 
beginning of the ſummey, when it acted upon cold 
bodies. This plan of nature diſpleaſes many: they 
complain of this burning heat which weakens us, 
and makes us incapable of much labour. But is it 
not unreaſonable to murmur at a plan which being 
founded onthe immutable laws of nature is of courſe 


inevitable! e ee L Fa- | 
| * * TEE ther, 
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ther, to blame his government, which in the end 
never fails to produce the welfare of the world? 
And can any one ſeriouſly wiſh this ſeaſon leſs hot? 
Becauſe the heat is inconvenient, would we there. 
fore wiſh the fruits, which are to ſerve for next 
winter's food, not to ripen? I repeat, that our mur- 
murs are ungrateful to the Creator, who ſoftens and 
_ compenſates for every evil, by certain advantages 
annexed to them : For example, the inhabitants 
of the weſtern parts of Africa, and particularly 
thoſe of Cape Green, and the iſland of Goree, are 
_ expoſed the whole year to the intenſe heat of the 
ſun ; but their bodies are ſo formed, that their 
health does not ſuffer from it; and the winds which 1 
blow continually in thoſe conntries, ſerve to tem- : 
per and cool the air. Is it probable that the Crea- 
tor ſhould ſhew leſs goodneſs to us in this reſpect: ( 
O how e, if ever we are inſenſible to l 
the provi he gives of it, even when we are opptel- . 9 
ſed with heat! Is it not, in the firſt place, an ef- | 
1 
t 
f 
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fect of his tender mercy, that the ſummer nights 
are ſo calculated to cool the air? The nights bring 
with them a coolneſs, which prevents the air from 
_ dilatingg and enables it to act fo much the more 
| forcibly on every thing. One fingle night revives 
mate languiſhing plants; gives new vigour to the 

_ - weakened animals; and fo refreſhes: us, that we 
forget the weight and fatigue of the day. The 
ſtorms even which terrify us, are means in the hands 
Bong yr g, Tea ee gte e 


ANIMALS. r 

6 hich abate the acrimony of bile, _ A relief fo. 
nay enjoy it. Let us e aſe 6 
beat of the ſun, _— RT 
hour under. They both be lang to the lan af . 
ine Wiſdom 3: They are made lighter by a 
LY 
| honour, glory, and hpi * W 
e e 


ee appekmeaIIE 1 IN „Angabe, 


Of all parts: ef thatwte;; it is the Selma n 
which afford the greateſt wonders; and, to a+ | 

lover of natural hiſtor 7, the different inſtincta and 
properties of animals are a very intereſting; ſtudy. . 
But, to a reflecting being, it is ſomething more than 

merely an agreeable dbject. The animal operations 
teach him to trace them back to a wiſdom he cannot 
fathom, becauſe jt ſurpaſſes all human conception, - 
This is the effe& I wiſh to produce, hy pointing 
out the ſingularities obſeryable in certain animals. 
The manner in which birds and inſects lay their 
eggs is worth remarking. - The graſshopper, the 

| lizard, the tortoiſe, and crocodile, neyer- trouble © | 
ihemſelves about their eggs, nor the young ones-- 
that are in them. They lay their eggs in the earth, 


nad e #0 the ſun the care of hatching ew. 
N 3 Other | 


. 


* 
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Other animals, dy a natural in a4 liy FEE egg 


in places here the 


young find food the moment 
they are born. The mothers are never miſtaken; 
I be butterfly proceeding from the cabbage cater- 


pillar will not lay its eggs on'meat, nor will the fly 
which lives on meat place hers on cabbage. Certain 
animals are fo careful of their eggs, that they carry 


them with them wherever they go. 


The ſpider 


called the wanderer, carries hers in a little ſilken 


bag.. When they are hatched, they range them- 
ſelves in a particular order on their mother's | 
back, who goes about with this load, and continues 


to take care of them for ſome time. 


Certain flies 


lay their eggs in the bodies of living inſects, or in 
the neſts of thoſe inſets. It is well known, that 
1 there is not a plant which does not ſerve to feed 

and lodge many inſects. A fly pierces through an 

oak leaf, and lays an egg in the hole it has made. 


This would quickly cloſes. The place it was in 
wells, and there ſoon appears upon it an excreſ- 


ceence, which they call the gall-nut. The egg that 
Was contained in the growing gall-nut grows with 
it, and the inſect finds both lodging and food as 
ſoon as it is born. The care of animals for their 
young is ſcarce credible, and their love of them 

ſometimes ſurpaſſes their love of life. With what 
tenderneſs the quadrupeds nurſe their young! They 
cure their wounds by licking them; they convey 
them from one place to another, when any danger 
threatens; they keep them cloſe to them, defend, 
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and guide | them, If ns are carniverous, what 


pains 
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pains the mother takes to get them meat! With | 
what art ſhe teaches them to catch their. prey, to 


amuſe themſelves when they have got it, and then 
to tear it in pieces. It is impoſſible, without emo- 


tion, to read the account of a bitch, who, while 
they were diſſecting her, ſtill continued to lick her 


young ones, as if to ſeek relief from her ſufferings 


in this maternal care, and cried out lamentably the 


mament they were taken from her. The ſea dog, 
during a ſtorm, conceals its young under its belly, 
from whence they come out again when the fright 
is over. Each ſpecies of animals has its peculiar 
inclinations, and wants. The Creator provides for 
both. Let us, for example, confider thoſe which 


are obliged to ſeek their food in the water, and par- 
; ticularly the aquatic birds. Nature has covered 
their wings with a gluey oil, through which the 


water cannot penetrate; by this. means they are not 
wet in diving, which otherwiſe would prevent their 
flying. The proportion alſo of their bodies differs 


from that of other birds. Their legs are placed 


more behind, that they may ſtand up in the water, 


and ſtretch their wings above it. To enable them 
to ſwim, their feet are furniſhed with webs. For 


the purpoſe of diving. they have been given a parti- 
cular form of body; and for that of ſeizing their 


prey, nature has provided them with large bills and 
long necks In a word, they are formed as their 
way of life requires they ſhould be. The nautilus 
zs a fort of ſhell-fiſh, ſomething like a ſnail. When 


it wiſhes to ee, it places ſelf on the 1 


1 into the bottom of its houſe, which then fills with 


„ ANIMALS 
of its ſhell; and to make itſelf light, :4t throws ous 
the water. If it wiſhes to deſcend, — 


water, and becomes heavy. If it wiſhes to fail, it 
_ artfully turns its ſhell, which becomes. a little pony. 
dola, and then it ſtretches out a thin light mem. 
brane, which fwells in the wind, and ſerves as 4 
fail. Perbaps it eee m | 
 havs learned the art of navigation... 
un wich the actions of animals, as wit 7 
make. The ſame wiſdom: which formed their bo- 
lies, their linibs, and appointed them a common: 
uſe, has alſo planned the different: actions we ſee 
them perform, and directs them towards that pur: 
pole for which they were created. The beaft is led 
to it by the inviſible hand of its Creator. It pro - 
duces works which excite our admiration, and ap- 
pears to act from reaſon, It taps when neceſſary,.. 
eee. $6 ee e mi 
. move. 1. i6.ah infirument which cannot judge of 
| what it executes, but is directed by. the adorable 
wiſdom of our Creator; which has circumſcribed: 
each inſet, as well as each planet, within a ſpherg 
from which it cannot deviate. - When, therefore, I; 
| obſerve the inſtinct and the inchiſtey of animals, I: 
feel a ſentiment of veneration, and think I:behold- 
a ſcene, where the almighty Author conceak him 
ſelf behind a curtain. But, whoever reſlects ſeri · 


' _ _wuffy on the works of nature, will every where dif- 
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| HUMAN. FACE. 
the wonderful conftrus 


a perfeck ſtate of tranquillity, the feat 
and compoled ; but when the fout 1s apts wid 
diſturbed, the c | 
wherein the paſſions are painte 


with equal force 


Ton 3, 5 3. T-57 
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and delicacy. © ch uffection of the mind has its 
p: particular impreſions, and each change in the fea- 
[; tures is the characteriſtie of the moſt ſecret emo- 
y tions of the heart. The eye, in particular, fo vi- 
I. libly expreſlos them, that we cannot miſtake it. It 
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— moſt kurbulent paſſions, and the 


the true interpreter of the ſoul, and the organ of 
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3 "VEN the outward part of the human Werse, 
* * clares the ſuperiority of man over every other 
. lying creature. His face directed towards the hea- 
* vens proclaims his dignity ; which is fo far imprint · 
4 ed on his features, that one may, in ſome meaſure, 
I WH judge from the countenance of man what the im- 


portance of his deſtination is. When the foul i is in 823 


nee becomes a lively picture, 


the organ of the mind than a· 
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gentleſt affections, are painted with great exaftneſs 
in that mirror. The eye may therefore be called 


. 2 
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to mark the character of countenance. Although 


the eye appears to go ſeveral ways, it has, in fact, 


but one manner of moving, which is the turning 
round its centre. Our eyes are in proportion gear- 
er to each other than thoſe of any other living erea - 
ture. In moſt animals, the ſpace between is ſo 
great, that it is impoſſible for them to ſee the ſame 
object at once with both eyes, unleſs it ſhould be 


| placed at a great diſtance. The eye-brows and: eyes 


are what moſt form the countenance. Thoſe parts 
being of a kind quite different from the reſt, their 
particular colour makes them more ſtriking than 


the other features. The eye-brows are the ſhade 


of the picture, which throws out the drawing and 
colouring. The eye-laſhes, when they are long and 
thick, contribute much to the beauty of the eye, and 
give it a more pleaſing look. It is only mankind 


eye-laſhes. Other animals have none on the lower 
eye-lid, and man's upper eye - lid has more than the 
lower. The eye - brows have but two ſort of mo- 


tions, which are performed by the aſſiſtance of the 


muſcles of the fore- head. By means of one they 


riſe, and by means of the other they fall down and 


draw together. The eye · lids guard the eye, and 
prevent the cornea from drying The upper one 
can of itſelf riſe and fall. The under one moves 


; but little. Though we can at will move our eye 
nds, it is not in our power to keep them open when 
fatigue and ſleep weighs them down. The my 


their motions more or leſs quick, contribute * 


and monkies, who have both eye · lids adorned with. . 
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HUMAN ren ou 


hank is A very important part of the face, 5 adds 
conſiderably to its beauty, if it is well proportion- 
ed, neither too full nor too flat, too large or toe 
ſmall, and if the hair growing well, forms the out- 
line and ornament of it. The-noſe i is the part of 
the face which pro jects moſt, but is the leaſt move- 
able; and as it is ſeldom put in motion, but in vio- 


lent paſſions,-it ſerves more for the beauty of te 
whole than for any expreſſion reſulting from it. 


The mouth and lips, on the contrary are ſuſceptible 


of many changes; and, next to the eyes, it is the 


mouth which-beſt expreſles the paſſions, by the va- 
riety of forms it aſſumes, The organ of the voice 
alſo helps to animate and ſet it in play. The red 
colour of the lips, and the whiteneſs of the —_ 
add to the charms of the face. 5 

We have hitherto only examined checking face 
relatively to the regularity and beauty of the parts 
which compoſe:it, without diſcovering the uſe and 
ſeveral purpoſes of thoſe parts. But under this 


one point of view we already perceive the infinite 
wiſdom of him who has, throughout all his works, 
united the uſeful with the beautiful We who ſo 
often admire the beauty which ſhines in our fellow- 


creatures, ought at leaſt to ſanctify this admiration, 


nnd increaſe it, by reflecting on him by whoſe wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs the human body 1 is ſo well form- 
ed. When we behold our faces, it would. be pro- 
per to think ſilently upon the ſuperiority which the 
Creator, in forming our faces, has given us over all 
other * creatures. It would be * to reflect at 


| wero given him for the noble po 

vert be th 

| fo 

1 ee 
| Feature ought to bear teſtimony of the dere 8 


our hearts uprightneſs of our ſentiments. W cc 
rr el 
De enen ben ebenen 
This laſt confideration ought to make us think of 
E 


= 0 Tax. Grayary., 


Gon 0 D has endowed bodies i 2 \ fires; which 

acts at all times, in all places, and in all ſen- 

ST ſes. II a body endeavours to move towards one 
5 point more forcibly than to another, we ſay that 
5 it gravitates phos that point. For Eien | 
teaches us, that bodies are inclined to deſcend; or, 

that if they are far from the ſurface of the earth 

Without ſupport, they fall on it in a perpendicular 

line. It is by no means in the body itſelf, that we 
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by putting out the right-foot; we prevent the fall 
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ſame exterior cauſe changes it. It is equally im- 
poſſible | that the air ſhould occaſion this gravity, 
ſince being itſelf heavy, it ought rather to leſſen 
the ſwiftneſs of the fall of bodies. We muſt there- 
fore ſeck the cauſe elſewhere. Perhaps the opini» 
on neareſt truth, is that which ſuppoſes the 2 | 
to have the virtue of attracting bodies placed at 5 
certain diſtance, as the magnet attracts iron. Or 
elſe poſſibly it may be imputed to a foreign ſub- 
ſunce diſtributed throughout all bodies. But tho? 
we cannot poſitively aſcertain the cauſe of weight, 
nothing is more evident than the adyantages which 
xcrue from it. Without it we ſhould nat be able 
to move as we do. Dur centre of gravity is about 
the middle of our bodies. When we raiſe the right- 
foot, we make the left to be the centre: If we then 
bend our body forward, we are near falling; but 


and make a ſtep. Thus our walk is, in fome re · 
ſpects, a continual caurſe of falls; during whic 
centre of gravity is preſerved between our feet. 
This is the reaſon we bend forward in going up a 


| hill, and backward in coming down it. Wells 


lean forward when we carry a load om our houlders, 
and backward when we carry it before us. All 

this is according to the laws of gravity, which wi 
vern the motions of animals when they walk, ſwim, 
or fly. Theſe ſame Taws govern the motions of the 
immenſe bodies which roll in' the firmament : _ 
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turn attrafts its fatellites : Or what is Jn the fla 
the planets gravitate towards the ſun, and the bh 
tellites towards the planets 3 for a. body made to 
turn round always, flies in a direct line from j its 
centre, if it meets with no obſtacle in its way. I 
is with the greateſt ſwiftneſs that the planets run 
"their courle ʒ and the moon is not faſtened by 2 

ain to our earth. It ſeems then, as if a motion 


to rapid as that of the maon, muſt throw it very 
far from us in the immeaſurable ſpace, if there was 

not a force which continually puſhes it towards our 
| globes and which counteracts the force. that e- 


moves it from hence. That firſt force is the gravi- 


tation of the moon towards the earth. If our earth / 


was either lighter or heavier than it is, what would 


be the conſequence? It would either draw too near 


or too far from the ſun. In the firſt caſe the heat 
. would be inſupportable; andi in the latter, the cold 


would be equally ſo: every thing in our globe 


would be conſumed or frozen. What would 8 
e of the ſeaſons, and a thouſand things ſo in- 


1 * man; and 0 neceſſary for his hap: 
Here 2 . O fupreme Wiſdom! I 6nd? 
-- monument of thy. wonders. By a means ſo ſmall | 
jn appearance thou giveſt motion to the celeſtial bo- 
5 , and „ By the laws of gravity 
alone, thou preventeſt the leaſt grain of ſand from 
FOI being loſt, upon this and- every other globe. But 
it is in this that the greatneſs of thy power and 
Wit om we rac that often 18 VEL, and moſt | 
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univerſe are connected together, each motion, aach 


firſt erected. this wond 


human underftanding. Many natural phlmoniena 
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fects does the heat of the ſun viſibly produce !* It 
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cauſes and effects; and as all the parts of the 


event, depends on a preceding cauſe ;/ and will, in 

its turn, become a cauſe of the effects which . 

low it. The whole conſtitution of the world may 

convince us, that it is not chance, but a divine pow- _ 

er, and' a wiſdom beyond all conception, which _ 
erful fabric, and impreſſed 

motion upon its different parts, and regulated the 

great chain wy events depending on and ſucceeding | 

each other. This degree of knowledge is not dif-. 

ficult to acquire; for though that which we have of 

nature is very limited, we ſtill ſee numberleſs in . "© 

portant effects, ee from cauſes evident to the 


ty of ef· 


may furniſh examples of this. What vai 


not only contributes to preſerve the life of multi- 
tudes of animals, but alſo to the vegetation of plants, 
the ripening of corn and fruit, 1 Huidity of was 
We the exhalation of We ad formation -of _ 
„„ . 


to us. All theſe bleſſings, and many more, depend 
on the formation of the air in which we live and 
breathe. This wonderful element which ſurrounds 


EFFECTS 
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clouds, without which neither rain a a | 


fall upon the earth; The air likewiſe is fo conſti. 


tuted as to fulfil ſeveral pnrpoſes at once. By 


means of this element the animal bodies are pre. 
ſerved, the lungs are relieved, and all the vital mo- 
tions acquire force. It is the air which kindles fire, 
and nouriſhes the flame. The air, by its motion 
and undulation, conveys every fort of ſound to the 
ear. It gives a ſpring to the winged animals; and 
enables them to fly from place to place. It opens to 
man an eaſy paſſage through the ſeas * the vaſt ex- 
panſe of which he could not otherwife croſs over, 
It is the air which ſupp 
ſphere, till becoming too heavy, they fall again in 


rain. It is the air which prolongs the day by morn. 


ning and evening twilights ; and without it, the gift 
of ſpeech, and the ſenſe of hearing would be uſcleſs 


our globe, which is too ſubtile to be viſible to us, 
and yet ſo ſtrong that no element can ret its fore, 
is it not a ſtriking proof of the wiſdom of our Cre- 
ator ? The force of gravity alone, which exiſts in 


every thing, holds the earth firm, preſerves the 
mountains, and renders water fluid. It confines | 


the ocean in its depths, and the earth within the 
_ circle preſcribed. It maintains each being in its 


place throughout all nature; and preſerves between 
the celeſtial bodies the proper diſtance from each 0- 
ther. Who can deſeribe the many properties of 


water! 
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unter In general it ſerves to dilate, ꝛ0 ſoften, te 
mix 2 great many · bodies which we could not other- 
vile make uſe of. It is the moſt v holeſome drink 2. 
It is the beſt nourifhment for plants: It turns mill 
and ſeveral other machines :. It procutes: us. foſh,- 


1 to its ſurface the treaſures uf another 


How various and umumerable the eſſects 
W by ftre! Sokid bodies are either melted 
and made fluid, er become again ſolid bodies of a> 
different ſort. It makes fluids beil; or reduees them 
to vapour; and gives heat to all other bodies, and 
contributes to 96k ſenſation wor gr e liviog.. 
creatures. g 

It is not only bai en 8 
the greateſt variety of effects produced by the fame 
cauſe : In the moral world alſo, one ſingle diſpoſi- 
tion of the mind produces no leſs variety of eſſects. 
Let us, for example, conſider the natural inclina- 
tion we have te love ons another. From hence is 
derived the care of parents for their children; ſoci · 
al ties; the connection of friendſhip ; patriotiſm ; 
medi thoſe who govern, meme ee | 
who obey. Thus, one ſingle ps each 
individual im the circle preſeribed forms the bond 
of human ſociety z is the prineiple of all vi | 
actions, of all laudable purſuits, and of all inne- 5 
cent enjoyments. All theſe are moſt evident proof! 
that the wotld-is not made by chance; neither ars 
the materials which compoſe it without. connectiom 
or relation to each other. On the contrary, the 
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ach pan, 
of the viſible world, we dif. 


eſides which eſcapes the moſt atten- 


| tveoblervation d the deepeſt refleQions of the 


[IO ee If we-ſcek in any, one object 


for 


us in one light only, whi 


it ſometimes appears to 
the reſt is concealed 


traces of divine wiſc 


from us. Let us be but the more earneſt in ob- 


ſerving the works of God 
. wonders within our knowledge for the glory of his 
holy name. | Then ſhall our hearts feel the truth of 


and in making uſe of the 


theſe, words of David: „The works of the Lord 
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EGETABLES are fibjet t to Wen . 
Sometimes they are covered with a whitiſh 


errebeat which ticks to them like duſt. It does 


d from inſects, as is generally believed, 


bueno i natural Ragnation in the Juices, and a 


a ieh Went do lay their eggs upon it. The ſug | 


ich attracts the inſects, 


bebe the juices is the firſt ſtage of corruption; 


and it is ONE SS alone is ſufficient to at · 


">. 
* 


IN n AN 18. . 


lions, as ſoon as che circulation n. WEIR 
in a tree, either by natural or other:eaules, ere 

vue know not how or why it haj 4 i: 
the reaſon that the weakeſt and worſt Gated) res 
are the moſt frequently ſubject to this malady. If 
the inſects were the cauſe. of it, it could not be 
produced by art, whereas, if a tree is wounded de- 
ſgnedly, or by neglect, it will immediately bring 
the mildew. On a tree, thus weakened: by art, 
millions of inſects ſettle at once, while the neigh- _ 
bouring trees are free from them. Therefore; this 
corruption ſhould no more be imputed to inſects 

than that of meat, it is cauſed by the ſtagnation of 

| the juices, an accident which many circumſtances, 
may occaſion. There is often ſomething reſembling- 

dew, but which is glutinous, ſweet, and corroſive,. | 

that burns and ſpoils the plants. It was imag 5 

that the inſects conveyed this glutinous juice into 

vegetables, or that the bees carried their -boney 

there. - But, after many experiments, it is now al- 

lowed to be aſcertained, that this matter falls from 

the air in the form of low, In ſome countries, it 

les in little drops on a number of vegetables of dif- 

ferent forts, without diſtinction; and, in the ſpace | 

of a night, it covers almoſt all the leaves of a long 

row of trees, on which there was none before. 

Perhaps this dew is formed from vapours, nine 
from flowers and from bloſſoms of trees, out of 

which the bees extract ſuch good honey; ; and, if it 
falls more in one place than another, it is owing to 

| the direction of the Wind. * a Ok Ro 

ter 
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branches, buſhes, and weak trees, that moſt fre. 
_ quently ſuffer from this malady. It is alſo obſerved, 


Creator, for us the inſeQs require food to kve 
it is for our benefit that they ſhould be obliged to % 
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n of malady wake pag whe 


4 pens in hurt, which why attract inſects like 


the duſt before mentioned, for it is the boughs, 


that the leaves, on which this ſort of dew falls, ſpot 1 
blackens, and fpoils, and very poſſibly this ſubſtance. 


may be dhe cauſe of it. 


Here again we find ee Win of th 


ſeck it in vegetables, which, being ſpoiled, are be- 


world. To this plan we owe it, that the animals 
do not deprive us of our food but, on the contrary, 


choſe what would be h to us. It is true that, 
according to the courſe of nature, each plant, eack 
tree, and even each animal, ferves to ſupport ſons 


kind of animal. We rerenge 


ourſelves or the ſpe · 


_ cies which hurt us, and feck as much as poſſible to 


deſtroy them. Perhaps, we thould be more difpoſet 
to ſpare them, * os: how letle real 
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com uſeleſs or hurtfal to us. Is is another proof | 
& God's particular care of man, in the plam of the 
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N one * the great effects of Aivine e 
and power that there is every where food e- 
nough 3 maintain all the living creatures with 
which the world is filled. It is not indeed wonder- 
ful that the countries under the temperate Zone 
ſhould furniſh fubſiſtence for thoſe that Hive there ; 
but that it ſhould be the ſame every where elſe, 


even where it could leaſt be expected to find food 


and paſture, and that ſuch different kind of animals 

ſhould never fail of provifion, can only be attribut- 

ed to the care of a wiſe and beneficent Providence. 
Let us, in the firſt place, obſerve, that God has 


proportioned the proviſions to the number and f 


wants of the animals which are to confume them. 
They are atmoft every where to be found in abun- 
dance; but they are not in fuch profuſion as to 
ſpoil or corrupt, which would be an evil to us. 
What is certainly moſt remarkable in this is, that 
amongſt ſo many forts of food, the moſt uſeful and 
neceſſary are in general the moſt common and mul-- 
tiply moſt eaffly. As there are a great many cred« 
tures which feed on graſs, there are great numbers 
of fields covered with grafs, herbs, and falubrious 


— which grow of themſelves, and reſiſt the 


inclemeney 


3 
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f inclemency of the air. Is it not — our atten- 
tion, that corn, theprincipal food of m: ; .can be 
ſo eafily cultivated, and ſo aſtoniſhingly multiplied? 
For example, à buſhel of wheat, if ſow-ed in a good 
| foil, may produce an hundred and fifty buſhels, 
Is it not by a moſt wiſe direction of the Creator, 
that the taſte of animals is ſo different? that ſome = - 
love to feed on herbs, others on corn, others on t 
meat, worms, inſets, &c. Some are content with f 
2 little, others are en inſatiable. If all ſort ok 
animals fed on the ſame thing, the earth would ſoon 
become a vaſt ſolitude, This diverſity. of taſte a- 
mong beaſts is a certain proof, that it is not by 
chance they like ſuch and ſuch food, but i is owing, 
to a natural inſtinct which inclines them to food 
{ adapted to the nature of their bodies. By. this means. 
all the productions of earth and ſea are well diſ- 
poſed of. Not only every thing that breathes is 
_ - richly provided for z but even, what by corrupting . | 
' might. be a nuiſance, ſerves. for uſeful purpoſes. 9 
For the moſt wholeſome plants would periſh,. the 
carcaſes of fiſh, birds, and beaſts 1 exhale 2 
=_—  deftruttive poiſon, were it not for the wiſe direc- 
4 tion of the Creator, who ordained, that * 


— 


4ͤ •V % »b . a 


| nimals ſnould chuſe theſe things for their food. 
_ - pontaneouſly offers itſelf to moſt beaſts; 
_ but they require the art to diſcern it, and muſt be 
| - prudent. and cautious. Their proviſions are ſo pre- 
Li pared, that what is uſeful to one ſpecies is hurtful. 
Lid do another, and turns to poiſon. Botaniſts have 
d, from ſeveral experiments, that cows en of 
P64 „„ 27 
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276 ſorts of W but thi 3 reject 1185 that 
goats make uſe of 449, and that there are 126 
which they do not touch. Sheep feed on 287, and 
there are 141 which they do not eat. The horſe. _ 
grazes on 262, and rejects 212. Swine are content 
with 72 vegetables, but there are 171 which they 
will not make uſe of. Other animals are obliged 
to ſeek their food with. labour and afar off, to dig 
for it into the earth, or to collect it Frm a _thou- 
ſand places where it is ſcattered-about, or even to 
bring it out of another element. Many are obliged 
to chuſe the moſt favourable time of night to ſatisfy 
their hunger in ſafety; others to prepare their food, 
to pick the ſeeds out of their ſhells, to bruiſe them 241 
if bard, to ſwallow little ſtones to aſſiſt digeſtion, to 
take off the heads of the inſects they feed on, to 
break the bones of their prey, to turn the fiſh, in 
order to ſwallow them by the head. Many would 
periſh if they did not convey future proviſion to 
their neſt, Others cannot catch their prey, with- 
out laying ſnares or digging holes for them. Some 
purſue their prey on land ben in ae ai; e f 
under the water.. 55 pa 
The more varied the food of tas md Be : 
manner of procuring it, the more admirable is the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God in the preſervation of 
theſe creatures. Let us reflect on the glorious per- 
fections of our heavenly Father. O how often n vp 
we reaſon to er _ L „ eY? 
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H E entire height of the human body varies. 
_ conſiderably, and the more or the leſs is of lit- - 
the conſequence here. The uſual height is from 
Rye to fix feet. Some people who live in the nor- 
tbern countries along the frozen ſeas, are leſs than 
Hve feet. The leaſt people of thoſe known to us, 
inhabit the top of 8 mountains in the ifland of 
Madagaſcar; they are ſcarce four feet high. Ma- 


ny of theſe dwarfiſh people come originally from 


nations of a common ſtature ; and the cauſe of their 


: degeneracy muſt certainly be imputed to the cl 
mate they inhabit: The extreme cold moſt of the 
year there, makes both animals and ve 
__why ſhould i it not have the ſame effect on man? On 


getables ſmall, 


the other hand, there are whole nations of a gigan- 


tie ſize: The moſt famous of them are the Sante 


nians, who live near the ſtreights of Magellan. It 
| bs afferted that 


ght it to appear to us impoſſible that 
chere ſhould be 


+ ſeen even in our climates, men ſometimes above fix 
feet and an half high; who were, notwithſtanding, 
well © Fa * and — of all — 


they are from eight to ten feet high. 


people taller than the Europeans. 
| Befides the traces that remain of it in hiſtory, and 
in the monuments of antiquity, there have been 
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that 1 how great is 5 


ic bow many wonders thou ſheweſt unto man Ee 
thy hand which, has ſtretched out Pe 8 
let them thick with Ars. . Now 3 


behold the ſun, ſhining in, all as f 
animate nature. To- morrow. 


be no more for me chat the birds make the 8 
the fields, and the vallies reſound with their:nigles. 
dious notes. I feel that I am mortal; my lie 

away like the graſs of the field ee E 3 C 
fallen from the branch where it grew. , Who knows; = 
when theſe words of the Almighty. „ 


me: Man return to duſt! When the g 
have ſwallowed me up, when darkneſs and lence 
come upon me, when the worms have gnawed my 

Vor... "An. „ 
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to, I humble myſelf Behold 
here I am, may that which thou in thy wiſdon! - 
recteth happen unto me. Man, a being mad with 
pride, preſcribes laws to his Creator! he dares to 
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; eſh, what will then remain of earthly poſſeſſions? 
Will not all be loſt to me, though even all my wiſh 
es had been gratified, and I had here enjoyed un. 


mixed happineſs? O how ſenſeleſs ſhould I be, 
were I to attach myſelf to the tranſitory bleſſings 
this world! df 1 aſpired to great riches, if I was am- 
bitidus of vain honours, and if allowing myſelf to 
be dnzzled by vain ſplendor, envy and pride ſhould 
take of my heart. If too eayer in my 
© wiſhes, I have as what I ought not tg aſpire 

before thee, O God. 


blame the decrees of eternal Wifdom ! And thou, 
almighty: Friend of man! thou loveſt them more 


than chey love themſelves, when thy goodneſs re 


fuſes them the deceitful enjoyments which are the 


_ objects of their wiſhes. When, in che morn, on the 
1 ered with dew, every thing preſents. 
me a chearful proſpect, andthe wings of the night 

have vooled the burning heat of ſummer, wiſdom 


green 'turf-eo' 


cries out co me, O' mortal! why doſt thou harbour 


cares? Why yiateſtthouthyſelfro anxiety? Ts not 


God tlry Father? Art not chou his child? Will 


not he Who made thee, take care of his own work? 


The plan of thy exiſtence is not limited to this earth, 


it takes in heaven. Life is but a moment; and the 
longeſt earthly Felicity is but a pleafing dream. 0 


man! "thy deflination'is immortality. The 


i r e Arwpntoafnin che earth, . 
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heart that loveth nothing but what is right; alaur 
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ſaduced by falſe pleaſures, I am inclined to quit 
the path of virtue. The roſes which. crown the 


head of the wicked man ſoon-fade. His ſhamefub en- 
joyments diſhonoup him, and repentance - ſucceeds} 


them. Tam but a ſojourner upon e rob 
but immortal joys deferve purſuit.” | 1 
Grant me, O thou the Giver of all bs 


7 n. 


1 5 


in which virtue and piety reign. Let others aim at 
greatneſs 3. for my part, I aſk of thee, Q God, to 
be content with; my- ſituation, to be faithful to my 
duties, e e eee e 
Chriſtian, © * | Th * : I PP IKE. | | 


ſtem, of the flalks growing out of the fides,' 
and the ſtalks which afterwards ſpring out of thoſe; 
It begins to form as ſoon as four green leaves make 
their appearance. If the little plant is then taken, 
and the under leaf is cautiouſly preſſed, ox ſeparated;; 
there will be ſeen a little white point, which gra- 
tually grows into a ſtalk; and under the firſt leaf 
the little root appears. The white point ſprings ont 
of the ſubſtance of a knob, opens into green leaves, 
eee ende ee en pri 3 
A . ern 


© _ for the ear of corn, which. is ſeen in miniature in 
| ſpring, upon opening a ſtalk. through the middle. 
KS Epen in autymans this ear of corn may be ſeen, in the 
8. cloſe together. When: the plant begios to bu;.the 
two upper leaves of the ſtalk join together, incloſe 
the ear of corn, and protect it, till it has acquired 


the leaves give: them all the Juices they contain, 
By. 


furnithes the fr 
_ - bloſſom is a litt 
which comes from the juice of the ſeed. Several 
- other little ſtalks furround it. They are 
pineal afterwards Fwy yu” brown J and at 
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ſeveral, p ints, and the ſtalks they produce; ure not 


all deſigned to bear fruit. Many of them wither, 
and are loſt. When the principal ſtem has ebe 


a there is a conſiderable revolution i in the 


. Plant, and all the ſap is then employed in the for- 
mation of the bloſſoms and fruit. But before that, 
when the plant begins to vegetate, there are four, 


and ſometimes. ſix leaves, which form a ſpring from 
uy knobs... They prepare the nutritive j Juice 


tle cluſter, when the k 


ſome conſiſtency. Before that, all the knobs, and 


particularly the two! laſt, fill very foft, are very 


and the ſpaces between ſtill 


4 „ as 


very fimall But, as ſoon. as the ear of com ys 


ats, all its parts 


es: the knobs harden, and the niderelearcs 
dry up; and the juices which nouriſhed them, are 
no longer uſed but in ſtrengthening the lem. Af. 
ee bloſſom appears, which 
es the fruit with its beſt nouriſhment. This 
e white ſtalk, extreme ly ſlender, 


at firſt 


laſt, 


ſt 


much moiſture, * 


ſtalk. 

it, before it has | attained its ful Spende eren cel 5 
leaves have their uſe, and it ſcems as if the wiſdom +33 
of the Creator had placed them round che kalk, for « 
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_ bft becdinh blackiſh, a ktile before a 


fall off. The chief uſe of theſe ſtalks, is to nourifa 
2 little cluſter, which is in the bag of ſeeds. As 


ſoon as the corn has done bloſſoming, there appear 


ſeeds, which contain the germ, and which come 
rm long before the meally-ſubſtance ap- 


the fp colleQs round a part extremely fine'and de- 


lente like down. This down; which exiſts lonzer 
than the bloſſome, ferves; among other" ae tor 
through havnt!” 3 


has attained its full gro- 
the ar which ahi the ger Of | 
becomes yellow br dark ei "Theſe ſeeds are 
till however very ſoft, and their | 


cannot be too much admired.” To thoſe who have 
the habit of reflection, i 15 will appear in the ſmalleſt 


the ſame reaſon that an architect raiſes a ſcaffolding - 
abput a building, which, when the building is finn 
ed, he takes away. For, as ſoon as the ſtalk has 
attained its full length and nſiſteney, the leaves 
vhich protected it dry up, and fall off. Whole 


| months paſs away, before the ear of corn ventures = 
PAS IE Sp =} 


This ſubſtance grudually multiplies, While 


ut when the wheat is quite 1 
it becomes dry and hard. The wiſdom which ap- 
pears in the cnſtruction and vegetation of corn, 


3 
- 
_ 
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- to appear and expoſe itſelf to the air 3 but, as ſon 

as. every thing is prepared for the formation of the 

bloſſoms and fruit, they all appear in a few days, 

me ſkilt alſo are the ſtalks and the ear of 

corn conſtructed! If the former were higher, the 

| nutritive juice could not fo well penetrate into them; 

if, on the contrary, the eorn had been placed lower, 

the moiſture would have made it ſpring up before 

it was collected ; birds and other animals would get 

at and deſtroy it. If the ſtem was weaker and ſmal. 

ler, the wind would break it; and, if it was ſtrong · 

er and thicker, little animals might lodge in it: birds 
would perch upon it, and pick out the ſeed. 

Mexciful and beneficent Father ! may all thoſe 

who behold a field af wheat, and contemplate, with 

pleaſure the waving eorn, may they experience al 

the ſentiments of love and admiration, which. thy | 

- goodneſs ought naturally to. excite. May. all thoſe, 

for whom thoſe abundant harveſts W S798. thee \ 
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_ 3  peary to convey it ftom eaſt to weſt; and 
_ 4 occaſions the revolution of day and night, 
_  >feems.cvidently to have anether motion from weſt 
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had removed far ſix menths, and ta Which it was 


drawing near the other ſix months. On, this ac 


count, the ancient aſtronomers divided the ſeafons 
according ta the ſtars which the fun meets in its an . 
nual courſe. They divided this courſe into twelve 
conſtellations, which are the twelve figus of rhe 
zodiac, called the twelve bouſes of the ſun; beeaufe 


i ſeems to.dwell-a month in each of them. „ 


enter, which kappenenk6'£xſb as 22+ of PM u 
is then that the fun is raiſed. at the higheſt above 
our horizon, and darts its: rays moſt directly upon 
us: and of courſe at that time begins the heat of 


ſummer, which always incpeuſes in the following = 


month, by degrees, as our globe is more heated by 
he IE ſun. This. is the \reaſba 

that July and part of Auguſt is generally: the hatteſt 
part of the year, and experience bas-proved, chat 


from the 20th of July to the aeth Auguſt, the hear 
is at the beight, Now, of all the flaza/in-conjungy 


tion with the fun, the dog-far' is the: hrighteſt, 
Loſt in the rays. 'of the ſun, is diſappears from us 
for a month, as is the eaſe with every tar which © 
the fun meets in its'courſe, and the; month of its 
diſappearing is the time of the: dug. Theſe i 
obſervations would be of little-wpporianees were it 
not to remove a rooted pre amopgſt many:pegr | 
ple. An-ancient tradition attributes the beat uiually 
felt at this time, to. the influttce of the dog r 


that the concealmer of thodog-ar) inthe reyief 
the cn, does re in the. time we call 
EE in reality begin in the end of Auguſt, and they ter 


rs OT TI 


it will attain/in' time to che months of ORoberind 
| —— mall chen, in che deg days, e 
perience ſevere cold; When we reflect on this, we 


my plainly ſbe, that it is impofſible this ſtar ſhould 
ö oocaſion the great beats which we ſufler, or tho 
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ceals itfelf behind the ſun. It is the r 
; of the air, at that ſeaſon which is the ſole cauſe of 
al choſe effects? It is time indeed to throw off a 
0 e, 'which does. fo little honour+to the hu: WW. 
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erils we e fullea;: 11 wen chere ſhould wo at thoſe 
ſeaſons dangerous maladies, let us not impute th 


to the influence of the dog · ſtar, which is ee 


chimerical; let us rather believe they proceed from 
our miſcondu& and neglect. If we conſider the 
point ſerioufly, we ſm derne a wife Providence, 
by indulging ſuch prejudices. 


earth, to be a torment and 


a Creator, the E 


ſuch an error, let us glorify God, and ſecure our 
own peace, by believing ourſelves to be under the 


protection of a mereiful Father, contrary to e er . 
1 not even a heit eim fn from our head. 
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W.. IF conſtitution and ſtate of health. But be 
in the 
ſame manner, and the circumſtances which) precede 


it quick or ſlow, it is certain it come always 


it are the fame in all men. The firſt thing which 


happens when we are falling aſleep, is a aur lden 


of the ſenſes, which no longer receiving exterior 


* locken and — bern inactive. ; 
From 


Can we ſuppoſe an 
infinitely good Being, he Ruler of the world, to 
have created any thing, in the heavens or in the 
amen * 
f we believe in ſuch as in dae te Wee we „e 
cannot admit or acknowledge nee 
of wiſdom and-goodneſs. Luſtead of being guilty" f 
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From thenee, the attention fails and is loſt; de 
memory is confuſed; the paſſions. are calm; the 


train of thought and reaſoning become irregular. 
When we perceive ſleep coming, it is but the firſt 


Rep, it is not yet ſleep. It is but dozing. When 


quite aſleep, we have no longer chat conſciouſneſs 
that fixed idea of ourſelves, which re memo- 


ry. To the fupeſattion of the ſenſes is foon added 


a ſſiffneſs of muſcles. This is the ſecond: degree to- 


5 wards ſleep. This ſtate produces ſeveral fymptoms 


in the machine, which may be obferved in thoſe 
who fleep in a chair. The eyes wink, open and 


ſhut of themſelyes.; the eye-lids fall down; the 


head-totters and falls forwaxd.. We endeavour to 
ſupport it, but it falls ſtill lower down, and we have 
no longer ſtrength to raiſe it up. The chin reſts on 

the boſom, and we ſleep quietly in this attitude. 1 
our ſleep is ſound, all voluntary or animal functions 


are ſuſpended, but the natural or vital functions 
are performed with the more force. This is the 


third change which flecy. occafions in us. Digeſ- 

tion is better carried on while we ſſeep. When 

awake, the natural motions are fometimes interrupt- 
ed by the voluntary, and the fluids are quickened 


in ſome veſſels, and retarded in others. The blood 


18 waſted in external actions, and conſequently, does 8 


not flow through the internal parts ſo abundantly. 
The, deen of our blood is very ſtrong in thoſe 
parts of our bodies Which are in motion, and it is 
Re r hi preſſing the humours in the ſecretory: 


"ES 


W 1 % 7 


„on the contrary. it is ſo weak i 15 


2 


| theſe reflections make us ſenſible of God's good- 
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ihe others, that the chyle can. eee 
blood. A ſweet ſleep reſtores the balance every 
where. The veſſels are equally open; the juices | 
flow uniformly ; the warmth is preſerved in he 1 
ſame degree. In a word, nothing is loſt, and al! | 
" contribinds to the good of the machine. From theſe = 
circumſtances it is, that, after a ſound ſleep, we 
are reſted, refreſhed, active, and ſtrong. Will not 


neſs towards us ? What, preparation, what tender 
care to procure us the bleſſing of ſleep! It particu« * 
Lrly deſerves our [grateful attention, that ſleep is 
attended with an intire heavineſs.of the ſenſes, and 
ſcizes us unawares, withant being able to avoid-it. 
The firſt of theſe circumſtances.makes it more ſound 
and refreſhing; the ſecond makes it an inevitable 
neceſſity. And what admirable wifdom of provi- 
dence in the regulation of the muſcles during. ſleep. 
The firſt which grows ſtiff is intended to I oo 
of our moſt precious organs, and that which is moſt 
expoſed .to. danger, the eye. As ſoon as we grow 
ſleepy, the. eye- lid cloſes of itſelf, covers and pro- 
tects the eye till we waken. In other parts of the _ = 
body the muſcles contract with more force, becauſe. =_ 


* 


their being relaxed might be dangerous and incon- - | - 


venient. Let then the hours in which we are Ly 
diſpoſed to enjoy. the ſweets of ſleep be ever a time | 
of gratitude. towards our heavenly Father. Let us 
bleſs him, not only for the days happily ſucceeding 
one another, but for having ſo formed us, that 
Jeep refreſhes and e us. Let us 5 

{ uf 
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dere win theſe thoughts; and let thim be theft 
that co nk eee r | 


Ix F ma ee e ene Mad infinite ij | 
n bility of bodies, by only walking in a par 
di and breathing the ſeveral perfumes which the 
plants and flowers exhale. Ho. Inconceivably | 
ſmall muſt the fragrant corpuſcles of a carnation be, 
which divides, ſpreads over à whole garden, flies 
every where; and reaches our ſmell! If this is not 
a fufficient inſtance, let us conſider other objects in 
nature; and, for example, let us caſt our eyes on 
a ſilk thread, the work of a poor Worm. Let this 
thread be 360 feet long, and yet it will weigh no 
more than a grain, that is to ſay, the ſeventy-ſecond 
part of a drachm. Let us next conſider into how 
many parts a length of 360 feet may be divided, 
even ſo as to have each part perceptible. An inch 
may be divided i into 600 equal parts, e each of which 
is the thickneſs of a child's air, and conf uently | 
viſible to the naked eye. Of courſe; a ſingle grain 
of ſilk contains at leaſt 2,592,000” parts, each of 
vhich is viſible without a microſcope. And as thoſe 

| ſame parts may ſtill be divided into ſeveral more 
millions of other parts, a diviſion which may be 
continued i farther wick thought, it it is 3 


lat particles which cannot be ſeparated by human 
eee, muſt ſtill however have extent; and, con- 


ſequently, are capable amn it cans E 


not be done in this world. 


If we examine the animal arcation, we - wall dif 
cover freſh, proofs, of the infinite diviſibility of mat- 


ter. A great naturaliſt put; pepper into a glaſs f 


water, and by means of a microſcope he diſcovered 
in that water a multitude of ani 


a thouſand million of times ſmaller than a grain of 


ſand. How inconceivably ſmall, then, muſt be the | 


feet, the organs of ſenſe, the muſe 


and nerves of ſuch - animalcula ? What muſt their 
eggs be, their. young, the linibs of the young ones, | 


their veſſels, ald the j Juices which circulate i in them: 


Here our imagination is loft, our ideas are con» | 
founded and yet nothing is more certain than 
what is aid here. It is. particularly worth obſerva 


tion, that che more We magnify,” by the aſſiſtance 
of glaſſes, the works of nature, the more regular 
and beautiful they appear; whilſt it is quite diffe- 
tent in reſpect to thoſe boſe of art: For when they-are 


examined through a microſcope, we are-aſtoniſhed 

| to find them ſo an” ſo-rough and uneven, altho 
they have been done with all imaginable care by the 
beſt workmen. Thus God has impreſſed, even 


on the ſmalleſt atom, an image of his infinity. The 


moſt ſubtile body is as a world, in which millions 
| of parts are met together, and arranged in the moſt 
perfect order. What aſtoniſhing wiſdom is that 


Vor. I, © ed B . Which 
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jeula, which were 
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which, in the little as well as the great, can operate 
with & much regularity and perfection! How great 
that power which could draw out of nothing ſuch 
an infinite multitude of all ſort of beings 1 What 
does not divine goodneſs diſplay even in the ſmalleſt 
bodies, ſince there are none that are uſeleſs, none 
that are not perfect! O God ! how forcibly ought 


' theſe reflections to make us feel the limits of our 
underſtanding! The leaſt worm, the leaſt inſed, 
the leaſt duſt, may convince us, that there are x 


million and a \endilion of things of which we are ig- 


norant, and cannot explain. Try, O man ! to enu | 
merate the parts of which the body of an animal. 
. cule is compoſed, and which is a million of times 


ſmaller than a grain of ſand. Undertake to decide 


that degree of ſubtilty of one of thoſe rays of light, 
| ſeveral millions of which can paſs through a hole no 


larger than the eye of a needle. Thou wilt ſoon be 
loſt in thy ideas, and thou wilt be obliged to acknow- 
ledge thy ignorance and. thy limited un ; 
How canſt thou, then, be vain of thy knowledge 
How canſt thou preſume to blame the ways of the 


Lord, and find fault with the plan he has formed! 


Canſt thou flatter thyſelf,” thou knoweſt the mil- 


Honth part of the beings which exiſt? Is it not here 
dar duty, our glory even, to acknowledge our ig- 


f e and the infinite greatneſs of Gdd 

Let us make this uſe of theſe meditations: Let 
us only reflect on the infinite diviſibility of bodies, 
in order to feel the more forcibly the greatneſs of 


us 


— 
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| LIMBS OF INSECTS. %% 
us reaſon to admire the wiſdom of the Creator : 1 75 


For, by means of the infinite ſubtilty of matter, all 
the voids are filled up, without interrupting motion, 


AUGUST 6. 
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WE neral, no uk worth cur bt. 

tention x "bur thoſe that are diſtinguiſhed by 
their ſize. - The horſe, the elephant, the bull, and 
fach creatures, appear to us worth looking at; whilſt 


we diſdain to caſt our eyes on the innumerable foam 


ef little animals which people the air, the vegetables, 
and the duſt. How many inſects do we tread' un- 


der our feet? How many caterpillars we deſtroy ? 
How many flies buzz around- us, without in 'the 
leaſt exciting our curioſity, and without our think- 


ing of any thing, but how to kill them when they 
incommode us? Nothing i is more unreaſonable than 
fuch. i inattention z for it is certain, that the wiſdom 
and power of our Creator is no leſs manifeſt in the 
conſtruction of a worm, a ſnail, &c. than in that of 


an elephant, a horſe, or a lion. The body of moſt 


inſects is compoſed of ſeveral rings, which link orie 
within another, and have a part in all the motions 
of the animal. The eſſential character, which diſ- 


. tinguiſhes 


and the univerſe n. us a aan nen, va- 
ry1nge | 5 A. 
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tinguiſhes inſeQs-is, chat, properly ſpeaking, they 
have no bones, Even in this circumſtance of their 
formation, much wiſdom is ſhewn. The motions 


1 adapted to inſects, the manner in which they are o- 


bliged to ſeek food, and particularly the many trans. 
formations they go through, could not be ſo eaſily 
4 d; if, inflead of theſe moveable rings 
which go to and fro, their bodies were connected 
and faſtened by bones. It is obfervable in ſeveral 
inſects, that they have the power to contract or en- 
large their head, to lengthen or to ſhorten it, to 
se or to ſhew it, Juſt as they pleaſe, and as their 
different ſituations require. The mouth of inſeds is 
generally provided with a ſort of teeth or a trunk. 
This is neceſſary, both on account of their food, 
and the different purſuits they are expoſed to. Ma- 
ny inſects are blind, but they are made amends by 
the touch or ſome other ſenſe, Inſects have two 

5 ſort of eyes. Thoſe which are ſmooth and bright, 
axe in ſmall numbers; but the network eyes, like 
ſhagreen, and the cornea of which is cut. faucet 
ways, are very numerous. There are ſometimes 
thouſands of · them. Neither of: theſe are moveable, 
but their number and poſition ſupply that defect. 
The horns. which moſt inſets are furniſhed with 
are of great uſe to them. Theſe ſort: of horns, by 
going before the body, and feeling out their way, 
not only warn the animalof the dangers with which 
it is threatened; but are a means to diſcoyer their 
proper food. ye legs of inſects are either ſcaly 
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N joints; and the latter, which are FI Tags move RD 


every way. Sometimes the ſame animal has both 
theſe ſort of legs. There are inſects which have 
ſeveral hundred feet, without going faſter than thoſe | 


which have but four. In regard to this part of the 
body, there is infinite variety among inſects. With 


— 


what art muſt the limbs of thoſe be conſtrued | 


which faſten on ſmooth arſtl poliſhed ſurfaces! How © : 


elaſtic muſt the legs of thoſe be which leap! How 
ſtrong muſt- thoſe be of the inſects which dig the 


ground Two or four wings are placed in the 


middle of the body. Some are: as tranſparent as A 


| thin 9088 . are ſraly ang mealy : Some are 


| At the few, or the edit of the ade. there 
are orifices, in the form of ſloes, that are called 


prints. They are the organs of reſpiration. The 
variety obſervable i in the conſtruction, and form of 33 


the limbs of inſects is prodigious : and the lives of SE 


many men would not be long enough, to obſerve: N 
and deſcribe the different forms of theſe little ani By 


mals. How varied are thoſe of inſects which walk, 


fly, leap, or crawl ! And yet, however different | 


their form may be, they are always 3 in the ſame 
harmony and perfect proportion. "Would it not be 
the height of extravagance and perverſeneſs not to 
acknowledge, i in all this, the infinite wiſdom of the 


Creator? We are only rational and virtuous, in pro- 


portion as we acknowledge God, and adore him in 
all things. Let us acquit ourſelyes of theſe duties, 


if we ſee but an inſect. Let us-ſtudy as much as 
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ticular caſes that this queſtion can be anſwered in 
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RE h wh whoſe ſenſes. are more 
perfect than thoſe of man? Tt is only in par: 


the affirmative : for, it may be faid of man, that 


im this reſpect alſo he i is in general more favoured 


than the brute creation. Tr is indeed aſſerted, that 


| ſpiders have a finer feeling; the vulture, the bee, 


and the dog, a much keener ſmell: It is Fnown that 
by means of this ſenſe the hound follows the track 
of the game; and that other dogs are taught to find 
proud. The hog alſo digs it up with 
his ſnout, guidedl by the ſmell. The ſtags are ſup- 
poſed to have ſo quick an hearing, as to perceive 
the ſound of bells ſeveral miles off; and the mole 
hears better under ground than man who inhabits 
the ſurface, and Uves in open air. In regard to 


Ait, the eagle and the lynx have greatly the ad- 


vantage of mn. Theſe remarks are certainly true, 
but if we come toconſider animals on the whole, and 


eompare them to man, we are truck with one great 
OM given to mankind over 2 great n__ 
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him. We may 9 that if our ſenſes 


AND ANIM ALS. 


of the bio er ion. Man n 
with five ſenſes, nd this advantage is not given to 
le animals. The 200phites, which form thz 
link between the animal and che vegetable ingdo 
have only the ſenſe of feeling. 


have five, are re 


But even the moſt perfect of them: have not nns 


ſenſes more exquifite than ours. There are men 
who have ſome one ſenſe particulary ſine. Indians 
can judge by their ſmell how much alloy is mixed 

in precious nietals, as well as we can by applying 


the touchſtone to it; others, we are told, can dif- 
eover at a great diſtance the retreats of wild beaſts, 
The inhabitants of the Antilla iſlands: ean diſtin 


guiſh by the ſmell, whether aFrenchman or a Black 
has paſſed by. The ſavages are, in ſome meaſure, 
compenſated for the weakneſs of their intellectual 


faculties by the quickneſs of their ſenſes. Many 
people have exerciſed and improved certain ſenſes 


to an aſtoniſhing degree, and if mankind were like 


the animals, without other aſſiſtance beſides their 
ſenſes, to procure food, and to guard them againſt 
dangers; if reaſon was not their furer · and better 


guide, their ſenſes, without doubt, would haye ac- 


quired the higheſt degree of perfection, by exercĩ- 
ſing them to advantage. But, in reality, man does 
not require ſenſes more exquiſite than he poſſeſſes: | 


_ reaſon compenſates an hundredfold. for ſome privi- 


leges which certain animals appear to have over 
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E we had this ſenſe as quick as the ſafety of animals. 


requires theirs to be, even the moſt diſtant noiſe; 


er uren vers, Ahr er eggs would con- 


ar our e and 


Thanks to che infinite wildom of We Crest 
rern nickneſs of our ſenſes; 
that it is enough to enjoy fully the bleſſings of nas 
ture, without diſturbing the nobleſt occupations of 
human reaſon. Our ſenſes being limited, is an ad: | 
vantage rather than a loſs to us, a perfection ra- 
ther than an imperfection. Happy the man who 
allows his reaſon; to govern his ſenſes; and who 


enjoys: all —— which moſt TOE from 'E 
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T HE Wer roars, O mortal! who is 3 it thit 
= cauſes this'terrible' noiſe? who darteth the 
- Lghtning from the clouds? Behold, O ſinner! it is 
the Ruler of the world, it is the hand of the Moſt 
High which hurls the thundet-bolt.” Nature reſts in 
dis hands, he preſerves and bleſſes it: but at his 
Een word, the heavens and the earth! are con- 
1 ſumed 
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| Scarce does he hw to ra 
| whoſe voice ſeems to threaten him. Chriſtian, let 
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THUNDER 
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ſumed: in flames. The heavens and the * i | 


no more. The thunder roars! How dreadful i is 
the ſtormy ſky ! The lightning flaſhes. The thun- 


der-bolt is ſhot. O God! how great art thou, and 
how terrible is thy power ! The Lord from his 
throne on high, darts angry looks upon us; and by 
the light of his lightning, we ſee the grave open 
under our feet. When the Lord fits m the clouds, 
men and heroes tremble. When he: ſharpneth 8 
anger againſt us, the univerſe turns pale. God di. 


M05 the thunder, the ſinner hears and ſhudders. 


not the majeſty of thy God affright thy ſoal, when 


he ſits in the ſtormy clouds, and darts his lightning. 
When the mighty ſound of thunder terrifies the 


wicked man, thy God watches over thee and guards 


thee from all danger. And though be ſhould deprive 


thee of life, all his judgements are juſt: he is thy 
maſter, and thou wilt ſay unto him, Lord! my foul 


is at peace; whether I live or die, all my hope is 
in thee. He, who when the ſky is-ſoreney gloriĩ- 


fies his God in ſongs of joy and gratitude, is calm 


and eaſy, when the ſinner flies at the ſight of dark 
clouds. But where can the ſinner fly? Can he e- 
ſcape from the Moſt High? In vain he would hide 
himſelf, the lightning purſues him, and reaches e- 


ven to the darkeſt receſs. Fly not then, O ſinner! 


think not that thou canſt hide thyſelf from the 


ſight of the e. who follows thee every where, 


and can every t ſeize thee. When the thun- | 
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ſe his eyes towards him, 
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| when the ſtorm ceaſes, thou again runneſt after 


) heads, in compariſon of that ſolemn day, when we 


_ THUNDER. „ 


der roars, thou trembleſt, and rikeſt thy bee 


falſe pleaſures. Sinner, if thou wouldeſt obtain 
mercy," bleſs the Lord for his goodneſs towards 
thee. Forget not the vows thou madeſt in thy an- 
guiſh and fright : conſider that God is not to be 
mocked, God is merciful and ſpareth the rebel- 
lious, but he does not ſpare for ever. The Lord 
is juſt ;- and the ſupreme Judge will call the ſinner 
to account. What is the thunder roaring over our 


ſhall hear the ſound of a ſtorm in which the element: 


will be diſſolved bs a. be ee eee 
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raiſes its ſtatel y head, where the tufted oaks | 
ſp read their ſhade ; ye rivers which roll your ſilver 


waves through the grey mountains, it is not you I 


now mean to praiſe ; It is the verdure and enamel 
of the fields which are now the objects of my con- 


templation. How many beauties preſent themſelves 


to the ſight, and how varied are they! Millions of 
vegetables, millions of live creatures! Some flying 


from flower to flower, whilſt others creep and craw! 
in 


* 


4 =o ' CONTEMPLATION, &c. 299 
in the dark labyrinths of the tufted graſs. All theſe. 
inſets, ſo infinitely varied in form and -beauty, find 

| food. and happineſs here. All inhabit this earth-as 
we do ; and however contemptible they may be in 
our eyes, they are all perfect in their kind. —How _ 
ſoft the murmur of that limpid ſtream, which flows 
amongſt the water creſles, \clover, and lucerne, 
whoſe purple or blue flowers are agitated by its lit- 

| tle waves. Its banks are covered with thick graſs 

intermixed with flowers, which, bending over the 
water, trace their image in it. Behold that foreſt of _ 

_ waving herbs. What a mild luſtre the fun caſts on 

thoſe different ſhades. of green. Thoſe delicate 

plants, interwoven with the graſs, thus mix their 
2 foliage z or elſe proudly raiſe their heads a- 


$ vt Perfume; whilſt the humble violet grows on 
barren hills, exhaling 1 its ſweets around. Thus one 
often ſees the uſeful virtuous man in poverty, whilſt 
the rich and great are clothed in ſumptuous habits, 
waſting in idleneis the bleſſings of the earth. Wing- . 
ed inſets purſue each other in the graſs. Some- 
times Iloſe ſight of them in the verdure, and then 
again I fee a ſwarm of them flying 1 in the air, and 
ſporting in the rays of the ſun. What is that gau- 
dy flower waving near the brook ? How lively its 
colours ! how beautiful | I draw near it, and laugh 

at my miſtake : A butterfly flies off, and leaves the 
blade of graſs which bent under its weight. In an- 
other place I perceive an inſect clothed in a black 
exiraſe, and adorned with bright wings. It comes 

buzzing 
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t their cells. There is not an idle one among 
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- buzzing-toreſt upon a blue bell, perhaps by the ſidh 
pk its companion. What other buzzing is this 1 
hear? Why do thoſe flowers ſo bend their heads? 


It is a ſwarm of young bees. They have lightiy 


flown from their diſtant home and diſperſed over 
ens and fields. They are now gathering 


the 2 | 
feet nectar from the flowers, in order to carry it 


them. They fly from flower to flower and, in 


ſeeking their ſtores, they conceal their velvet heads 


in the cup of the flower, or elſe with labour pene 


rate into thoſe that are not yet unfolded, and which 
| afterwards incloſes the bee. There, on that high 
clover, is perched a butterfly. He ſhakes his gaudy 


_ wings, he ſettles the ſhining feathers which adorn 


| his head, and ſeems proud of his charms: Beautiful 
butterfly.! make the flower bend; which ſerves 
thee for a throne, and contemplate thy rich dreſs in 
the mirror of the water. Then, wilt thou reſemble 

a young beauty, admiring herſelf in the glaſs Which 


reflects ker charms. Her cloaths are leſs beautiful 


.than thy wings, and her thoughts are as light as 
thee. Behold this little worm playing on the grals! 


No reſearches of luxury, no human art could imi- 
tate the green and gold which cover its wings, 
wherein all the colours of the rainbow. are mixed. 
O how beautiful is nature! The graſs and flowers 
grow luxurious; the trees are covered with foliage; 


the gentle zephyr ſalutes us; the flocks ſeek their 


; paſtures. the tender bleating lams ſp and rejoice 


A | in 2 their e millions of, pon fans riſe up. 
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in this field, and to each point hangs a drop of dew... 

How many primroſes with their ſhaking leaves are. 

here. What Harmony in the notes of the nightin-' 
e from yonder hill! Every ching expreſſes joy. 


Sm thing inſpires it. It reigns in the hills and 
ales, in woods and groves. | O how. beautiful is 


nature ! Yes: Nature is beautiful even in the leaſt 
of its productions; and whoeyer can be inſenſible 

to its charms, becauſe a prey to tumultuous deſires, 
purſues falſe bleſſings, and deprives himſelf of the 
pureſt pleaſures. Happy he whoſe innocent life | 
paſſes away in the enjoyment of the beauties of. na- 
ture! The whole creation ſmiles upon him, and 
joy attends him wherever he goes, and under what- 
ever ſhade he repoſes. Pleaſure ſprings out of eve- 
ry ſource, exhales from each flower, and reſounds 
in every grove. N he who takes pleaſure in 
innocent delights! His mind is ſerene as a calm 
ſummer's day. His affections are gentle and pure 
as the perfume of the flowers around him. Happy 
he, who in the beauties of nature traces the Cre- 
ator, and devotes himſelf enn to hin 4 
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Tis grievous to ſee many productions of nature, 


and often ſome of the moſt beautiful of them li- 


able to be deſtroyed by animals. Summer can ne- 
„ 3 ver 
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| ſome foundation for theſe 
ence proves, that there are àmimals noxios to mit; 
as well as td plants: It cannot be denied thati . 
ſects cauſe much miſchief. It is eaſier to extermi-· 
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ver paſs over without perceiving (particutatly 4. | 


tables) what miſchief is done by the 
rent ſort of birds, inſe 

oyed,* and Fhits' cbuſtinel by 
8 ae eres Foc How many things necef: 


1 5 fry for bur ſübliſtence; are we not deprived of by 
the infatiable Tparrow; arid the no leſs ravenous ra- 
ven! How 


Fad it is to ſee a field deſtroyed by rats 
and locuſts! Thefe, and Tick Her complaints are 


often made; and ſome people fancy that certs 


animals exiſt only to torment ee ppc | There's 


nate wolves, lions, and other wild beaſts; than to 


extirpate inſects when they ſwarm: over a whole 


country. At Peru, a ſort of ant called chats, is 2 
real plague to the inhabitants. Their lives even 
would be in danger, if they did not uſe ſome pre« 


cautions to deliver themfelves from theſe dreadful 
inſets. It is well known what caterpillars do to 


the fruit trees, and mice to the fields. But howe- 


ver real theſe inconveniences may be, they do not 
_ authoriſe ſuch bitter complaints as we allow our- 
ſelves to make; complaints in which felf. love has 


too great a part. We are pleaſed at obſerving, that 
the — hurtful to us, deſtroy one another. 
We think we have a right to take away the life of 


animals, either for our food, or for any other pur- 
poſe; but cannot bear that they ſhould take any 


thing 


„ Kt. How 
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thing dene We expedthey ſhould ſerve for 


0 our ſubſiſtence, and will give up nothing to them. 

F u reality, however, have we more right over, the 
7 life of a gnat, than it has to a drop af our blood? 
it Beſides, in, complaining of the voracity of animals, 

by ve do not conſider that this plan of nature is not as 

Ny diſadvantageous as it appears. In order to be con- 
& WM rninced of this, we have only to conſider the animal 
© WM kingdom taken in the whole.- Such a ſpecies which 
u appears noxious is, however, of real uſe; and it 
3s would be very dangerous to attempt to deſtroy the 
„ WM race of them. A few years ago ſome in of. 
„ dhe Engliſb colonies in America, endeayoured to 
. cxtirpate.ghe.jays, or jackilaws,: becauſe, they fan- 
. ed that, theſe birds did much miſchief corn; 
to but in propor jon as the number of jays diminiſh- 
le ed, the people were ſtruck with the havock - made 
2 by an enormous multitude of worms, caterpillars, 
" d particularly the May-bugs. They ſoon oeaſed 
« il - cute the jays; and as ſoon as thoſe multi- 
ul plied again, f put an end to this plague which 
0 bad been a.conſequence of their deſtrucgion. Some 
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7 time ago à project was formed in Sweden to deſtroy 
1 the crows; but they were obſerved in time, not | 
. only to fix on corn and plants, but alſo that they 
1 devoured the worms and caterpillars, which deſtroy” 

+ WM the leaves or roots of vegetables. In North Ame - 
„ rica they purſued the ſparrow yiolently;- but it hap-- 

£ pened from thence, that the gnats increaſed to 
5 ſuch a degree in the marſhy countries, that they, 
7 were * to leave a great deal of land unculti- 
x Cc 8 * 
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vated. Pheaſant hunting i is ſo conſiderable i in the 
iſle of Procida, that it occaſioned the King of Naples 
to forbid the uſe of cats to the inhabitants. At 
the end of a few years the rats and mice increaſed 
ſo much, and did ſuch miſchief, that this order was 
aboliſhed. And why ſhould we be ſo ſelfiſh as to 
envy creatures the ſmall part of our proviſions which 
they require for food. Could we poſſibly conſume 


all that nature produces. Shall we want any thing 


for our ſupport or pleaſure, becauſe the birds, the 
mice, and the inſects help us to make uſe of the 
bleſſings which God grants in ſuch profuſion, and 

part of which would be waſted, were not the animals 
to feed on it. Inſtead of giving way to unjuſt com- 
plaints, let us rather in thĩs acknowledge the wif- 


dom of our Creator. Every thing in nature is con- 
- netted together. No creature is uſeleſs, or pla. 


ced without deſign, although the uſe of many ani- 
mals is unknown to us. It is enough that they ex: 

iſt; we may be certain that it is for the wiſeſt pur- 

. Poſes. Thus, the ſeeing the apparent deſtruction 
and diforders in nature, otight to make us look up 
to a God, who has created nothing in vain; who 
preſerves nothing without a reaſon; and who, if he 
permits any thing to be deſtroyed, it is nat without 
a wiſe deſign. If we are thoroughly convinced of 
theſe truths, all the works of God Al lead us to 
| glorify and bleſs him. 
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| w. H E N we conſider how dull and MERA 
the country would be, and how confuſed all 
objects would appear, if they were of one colour 
only, we muſt acknowledge the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of God, who, by variety of ſhades and colours, 
meant to increaſe and vary our pleaſures on earth. 
If he had not deſigned to place us in an agreeable 
ſituation, why ſhould every place around us be a- 
dorned with ſuch variety of beautiful painting? The 
| ſky, and all the objects ſeen at a diſtance are paint- 
edi in the K ne ſtile. Splendor and 1 are 


9 
A 


But from whence e this diſtin&tion of . 


| lours? Each ray of light appears to be ſimple ; ; but, 
by refraction, it divides into ſeveral, and it is from 
hence that colours ariſe. A glaſs of water laid in 
the ſun reflects certain colours on white paper. 
Angular glaſs well cut and poliſhed caſts fill more 
lively colours. But we ſhould ſee the fineſt rainbow 
cloſe to us, if we turn a priſm towards the fun, or 
if with this priſm (or triangular glaſs) we receive a 
ray, entering by a little hole into à cloſe ſhut room. 

_ The colours are in proportion more or leſs: bright, 
eee | 
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according 2s the e of rays is more or leſs 
1 - The waſtrefrangible way is the violet, aud 
conſequently it is the weakeſt. Afterwards comes 
lower the indigo,. blue, green „yellow, r and 
red, which of all the rays. is leaſt refrangible. The 
nature alſo of the coloured bodies contributes to the 
i e colours. The ſmalleſt parts. in almoſt all 
| s axe tranſparent. This is, che cauſe of their 
bhrea | r refleQing rays, Jometimes 
-one way and. ſometimes another, a8 the. angular 
Suaſſes do. What ſhews beſides, that colours. are 
not inherent in coloured bodies is, that the neck 
and feathers ofa pigeon or peacock, and even the 
_ | ſtuffs. called. changeable, taffeties, filks, Sc. 
change colour according to their. poſition. This 
may make us comprehend from whence proceeds 
. the variety, of colours. The whole is compriſed in 
this, that the, ſurface. of bodies is compoſed of ex-. 
-,treme ſmall flakes, which, according to their diffe- 
rent. thickneſſes, reflect ſome. coloured rays,. While 
they admit or abſorb others in their pores. Thus, 
when a body, whoſe ſurface is ſmooth, reflects and 
throws. out almoſt all the-rays- of, light, it appears 
. white, and when. on the contrary it abſorbs them, 
ii is black: Let us in thisadmire-the goodnels and 
_ wiſdom. of God., If the rays did not divide, and: 
were not Sifferently col eyery thing. would 
be alike, and we could. only diſtinguiſh. Objects by 
reaſoning, .and by circumſtances of time.and. place. 
How te ana E be, if we were 
cen ſtant to. di e 
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by reaſoning. · Our whole lives. would he taken up. | 8 


in ſtudying rather chan in acting, and we hond be 


1 for. ever in a ſaate of uncertainty. I there WAS 25 


one ee . our eyes would ſoon 


earth, and Wasted pay | es ever new. to 1 eye. 

It is ill another, proof, 

of the World,, not . e the eſſential 
ſection of his w N but: adorned Rem. 0d alſo, 

a BY ery.thing hi 2 

the mixture, and the ſeyeral;thades of ct 
: uſeful en the e are ever united. vo far, 


8 | 


could ae their vz 
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Jeep s many who had never-heard of the Ss. 


— their: — * would certainly have ſuppoſed 
- them the:work of ſkilful arelitects. Thewholeper-- 


formance of theſe amphibious creatures is wonder-- 


fol. "The regularity of the plan, the fize, the ſo- 


SLICE contrivance cof their build-- — 


: had been ſthewn ſome of 
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. ings, Ja fil every attentive obſerver with aftoniſh. 

ment. The beavers chuſe a place to build on where 

" they can have plenty of proviſions, andnear arivulet, 

in order to have a reſervoir of water to bathe j in, 

They begin by making a dyke or bank, which keeps 

4 the water on a level with the firſt floor of their 
| houſe. This bank is ſometimes a prodigious work, 
= It is about ten or twelve feet thick at bottom. It 
goes lloping and inſenſibly diminiſhing towards the 
top, till it becomes no more than two feet. The 1 
only materials for this dyke are wood and clay. The MW * 
beavers cut pieces of wood, as thick as an arm, with ? 
u 

J 


Wonderful eaſe. They fix theſe upright down into 

the ground, very cloſe to each other, and inter- 
weave between ſmaller and more ſouple pieces of i i 
wood. But, as the water would get through, and f 
* Meir watering place would be empty, they havere- 1 
courſe to clay or potters earth, which they know 
| where to find, and with which they fill all the MI t 
-” ſpaces within 8a without, ſo that the water cannot . 
run through. In proportion as the water riſes, f 
they continue to raiſe the dyke. The bank of the 
.watering-place. being finiſhed, they labour at their 
houſes, which are round or ov) buildings, divided ; 
into three ſtories raiſed one above another: One of 
them is below the dyke, and generally full of water; | 
the other two are above it. They fix theſe little | 
e in a very ſtrong and at manner on the | 
edge of their watering place, and always by ſtories, | 
in order to mount higher, in caſe the water ſhould 
** R they find a little iſland near the watering 
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place, they build their houſe upon it, which is then 
more ſolid, and they are leſs incommoded by water, 
in which they cannot long remain. If they do not 


| find this convenience, they, with the help of their 


teeth, put piles or ſtakes into the ground, in order 
to ſupport the building, and preſerve it from the 
wind and water. They make two doors at bottom 


to go out into the water. One leads them to their 


bathing place: the other is A paſſage to the place 
where they carry all the dirt, &c. from their up- 


per apartments. They have a third door, higher 


up, for fear of being taken when the ice ſtops up the 
lower doors. They ſometimes build their houſes 
intirely on dry ground, and make ditches five or {ix 
feet deep to get to the water. They uſe the ſame 
induſtry, and the ſame materials, for the buildings 
| as for the dykes. The walls are perpendicular, and 
two feet thick. They cut off with their teeth the 
ends of wood which go beyond the level of the wall, 
then, mixing clay with dry herbs, they make a com- 
poſition of it, with which they plaiſter both inſide 
and outſide of the work, by the help of their tail. 
The infide of the houſe is arched and the ſize is in 
proportion to the number of WOOTEN Twelve 
feet long, by eight or ten wide, ſerves for eiglit or 
ten beavers. If the number is greater, they enlarge 
the building in proportion. The inſtruments the 
beavers employ, are four ſtrong and ſharp teeth; 
two fore-feet, the claws of which are divided, two 


 hind-feet, with membranes, or webbed; and a tall 


covered with ſcales, and like an oblong trowel. 
With 
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Wich rheſe few.y 9 * 5 
carpenters, . Provided as they, are with trow 
Mqparcs,..and;hatchets. With their teeth they 4 
all the wood they require for building; they make 
uſe of their fore · feet to dig the ground, and to ſof. 
ten and win the clay 3 their, tail ſupplies the place 
their Mortar or clay, 
and afterwards ſerves as 2. trowel.to plaiſter it on. 
., The, works of the beaver; have then, W the e 
xeſemblange wich thoſe of man; 5 Ne ere $0 
_ dudge n ey make pon ys, we 
Should think atignl, and acting from reflec- 
avine, eloſcly, we ſhall find the 
eſe, animals are only led by in- 


| ly oy from bat they did for: 


om rc park ys inpally-im rare © Bu: fhg 
A ee WR 
- 8 ˙A LiF pune; or am. a 
ien built before the, deluge. But this floss not ren- 
der them unworthy. f our attegtipn and admir 

d, of ll, animals -we.kpow, they come. the nere 

ta hyman xeaſon · We need only obſerye them, to 
he conyinged that beaſts are not mere machines, hut 
that all their actions and motions are directed 125 
higber principle. Yet, what infinite differ 
the. Creatas placed between them, in their ach 
How much ſuperior is the e inſünct of the beaver to 
that of the 


AA. degrees, by W N the e creation in- 


I 


ſenſi bly 


ls, they ſhame our maſons and 


re capable of refleGing, they 


tign, | 
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ſenſibly draws near to man? May we profit Bye 
diſcoveries' made of "the different farulties of am- 


AVGUST. . 


- KIND or Vices AND VIRTUES, |. 


wich many pleaſing ideas; eſpecially, as 
it gives us every where proofs of the divine wiſdom 
and goodneſs ; But I do not know whether we at- 


it ſeems intended to convey. Had man continued 
in a ſtate of innocence, he muſt fill (I ſhould fup- 


BoB SU TE e TT © moron wo oc he 


4 would have been to him a ſtate, not only of trial, 
to but of inſtruction; and it is natural to believe, that 
Wt the animals which it pleaſed his Creator to bring 


before him (that © ſeeing their different difpo- 
lions he might learn to call them by ſuitable 


he would not have experienced, if he had never 
ſinned. If from the apparent ſufferings of ſome 
animals, and the . eruelty, tyranny, and 
oppreſſion 


mals, and may we make uſe of it; by more and more 
improving 0ur kriowledge an andlofe of the Creator 
of all —_ £ 


„ consibznkp As "DLO o Man- 


HE ſtudy of animated nature furniſhes us 


tend as much as we ought to the leſſons of morality 


poſe) have been capable of improvement: Life 


names) were intended to be his inſtructors, as to che 
difference between good and evil, which in himſelf 
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oppreſſion exerciſed by others; and from the ya 
rious exertions of the tender as well as of the vio- 
lent paſſions, which we may obſerve in the brute 
creation, ,man was to learn to hate the one and loye 
the other; a reaſon why things are ſo (at leaſt with 


regard to ourſelves) muſt be allowed. Man, ex- 
empt from pain and miſery, could not have known 


the value of that happineſs he enjoyed; nor could 
he, without ſome knowledge of evil, have experi- 
enced the pleaſing ſenſations ariſing from freedom, 
from gratitude, and from compaſſion. It is remark- 
able, that compaſſion belongs to man alone. It is 
ſpoken of God only in a metaphorical ſenſe; for we 
cannot ſuppoſe the Deity to ſuffer with his crea- 
tures, as we do for each other. In God is mercy, 
mercy free and infinite: In man, compaſſion for all 
created beings. In the brute creation ſome few in- 
| ſtances of affection are found, but no compaſſion 
properly ſo called; no free diſintereſted pity.— 
Some virtues the brute creatures, eſpecially the do- 
meſtic animals, may teach us; and doubtleſs they 
were intended to do ſo. The innocent lamb, in a 
language more powerful than words, inſtructs us 
to practice the gentle meek arts of perſuaſion. 'The 
obedient ox and cow inculcate mild ſubmiſſion. 
The aſs is an example of patience 3 the generous 
horſe. of activity, and aptneſs to receive inſtruction. 
The goat teaches us to value liberty. The dog is 
an example of fidelity -and kind attention ; the cat 
of various domeſtic virtues. — Friendſhip ſeems 
ws or but faintly expreſſed amongſt animals, 
e g 
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excepting dogs and horſes; and in them it is chief - 
ly towards man. Nor is conjugal affection obſery-- 
ed except in the feathered race; among whom the 
common dunghill cock is diſtinguiſhed by. 1 
rence of his wives to himſelf, in the circumſtance 
food : Alſo the ſinging birds in eee 
the hen, whoſe cares the cock ſhares, or at leaſt en- 
deavours to alleviate. But the ſhinihtg quality in - 
3 afſection, at leaſt in the female 
The vices which che dumb animals teach us 
: 5 ee much greater, and more in number 
chan their virtues- The gluttony, ſloth, and filth. 
of the hog we deteſt. "The dog when 8 
his oppreſſor is an object of contempt. The camel, 
though b loems rammed for flavery. The kids 
a his ve r pattern of all * 
vices i man; and is an exception, as well as the- 
hog, to the moral character of the domeſtic beaſts” 
and birds. The elephant is in many thugs admi- 


rable; but his baſe concurrenee tò ward enſlaving 2 


his felows, his ſubmitting to be che executioner 
of tyranny in deſtroying: criminals, and his mad 
rage 0n-many occaſions, eaneel all his pretences to 
reaſon. Though what is here mentioned may” 
be ſtiled common · place, yet ſo long as mankind are 
inattentive, ſueh things may properly be pointed 
cut, and much more might be ſaid- The beaver, 
if contraſted with the horrible creature called the 
glutton, the bee with the waſp; the ant with the 
leſh-fly, would teach us, as well as the domeſtie 
Var. I. D d N W 
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animals, to do good and avoid evil. But the ſub- 
je& is almoſt inexhauſtiblo. I will therefore con- 
clude with a part of the creation more numerous 


perhaps than all the reſt put together, I mean the 


fiſh, both thoſe with ſcales, and thoſe which have 
| ſhells, but all of the oviparous kind; for the vivi- 


Parous are like the quadrupeds as to their moral 


endowments. They ſeem to travel in vaſt bodies, 


not from any love of fociety, but merely becauſe | 
they are born in the ſame or in neighbouring ſitua- 
ations, and live on the ſame food, which they find 
-. Near the coaſts, where they themſelves are to feel 


us. They are driven in by the large fiſh-which prey 
upon them, but which they ſeem neither to fear 
nor to hate. Conjugal ad. -parental love do not 
exiſt among them any more than friendſnip or com- 
paſſion. Vanity, pride, envy, or hatred they are 


ſtrangers to. If any paſſion beyond an appetite for 


food exiſts among theſe, or the various kinds of 


ſhell-fiſn, it can only be conjectured from the cir- 
cumſtance of lobſters ſometimes wanting: a claw, 


from which we ſuppoſe they fight; but it may not 
be ſo. Fiſh want no aſſiſtance from man; nor do 


they by their actions call for it; nor have they any 


ſound, as we know of, whereby to expreſs ſorrow 
or joy. Appetite for food will tame a carp, and 
it once produced a learned fiſh : But theſe are the 


only proofs of any capacity for improvement. Per- 


haps the lively motions of the ſmall fry, and of the 
golden fiſh, which give us an idea of joy, are mere-: 
ly owing to their eagerneſs for prey. Fiſh, then, 
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us new ſources of pleaſure and ſurpriſe. We look 
once or twice at a work of art, and if we do return 


TO MANKIND. 13 
ſeem to be abſolutely void of reaſon. Removed 


from the ſight of man, they can only inſtruct the 


attentive, inquiſitive mind. Such they may teach to 


defpiſe a ſtate of mute inſenſibility, and to be thank- 


ful for the pleaſing ſenſations man enjoys from a due 


exertion' of his paſſions, and for that religion which 


teaches him to know how to govern them. It may 
alſo check the pride of man to reflect, that ſo large 
a portion of animated nature as that which the wa- 
ters contain, is made wholly independent of him 
as to food and enjoyment; and that when degene- 
rated into a ſavage ſtate, he is himſelf reduced to 
ſeek a maintenance from them: the laſt reſource of 
a kind Providence to ſupply the wants and miſery, 

which ſloth and i inattention have OR Ore 


: human race. 
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T HE 8 of nature; 1 3 in every way | 
to thoſe of art, are particularly diſtinguiſtied 


by that admirable variety, which continually affords 


to it again, we at laſt grow tired, and ſee it with 

perfect indifference. But when we attentively ex- 

amine and reflect on the works of nature, we are ne- 
Dad LY | ver 


2 NATURE 
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new delight; and we are loſt in contemplation. Let 
| _— 3 — ſublime paint of 


amber of — and dhe galt en. 
ed to abe, COOL 


thing ſo ada eee tne 
| "veneration for God, as the contemplation of theſe 
2 works! With what. awe, what religious dread, 

holdin theſe great | 


duce, an- ang v olcanos, jnundations, ſtorms, 
and tempeſts! Theſe great ſcenes of nature are ſome- 
times beſore us; and there are none of them which 
ought not to make. us feel. the majeſty and greatneſs 
of the Creator of heaven and earth. Nature alſo 
pr nts itſelf in the pleaſing point of view. We be · 
0 WEE: RR e verdure amd beautiful 
ed wonh bes, vines, eee . 
ary plants. In all thoſe chearful ſcenes, God ap- 
pears as the friend and benefactor of mankind, who 
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of ure furnilhes Myiking, proofs of it. Every ching 

combines to pleaſe and: flatter our. ſenſes, to ſup- 

port and ręjoice us. But che time ill ſoon come, 

_ . when nature will appear under a ſad and:glgomy = 

form. It will loſe much of its beauty and -variety.- _ 

It will reſemble a deſart which i promiſes neither 
riches nor pleaſure. Each day Araers us nearer tio 

tat eee and che inſenfible decteaſe of ZI, 
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many Oy rain may become hurtful to vege- 
tables, when it falls too heavily, or laſts too long. 
When it is too violent, it beats delicate plants into 
the ground; and if it continues too long, it prevents 
their growth. An exceſlive wet deprives them of 
che neceſſary. heat; the circulation of the co is in- 


terrupted; the ſecretions do not operate p 
dhe plants languiſh, and are in danger of periſhing. 
But though theſe are the moſt commen ways in 
which rain becomes hurtful, they are not the work. 
It ſometimes makes ſad havock, when ſeveral clouds 
drove by impetuous winds, meet towers, mountains, 
and other high places in their Way, they burſt, and 
all at once diſcharge the water with which they 
were filled. This is ealled cloud cataracts. This 
muſt neceſſarily do great miſchief; for water not 
being eompreſſible, muſt, when preſſed down, burſt 
ſuddenly ; and flow with great violence from moun- 
| tains or great heights. It is not wonderful it then 
ſhould fweep away large ſtones, tear up trees, and 
throw down buildings x for two cauſes combine to 
render its effects more violent: on one hand the 


great quantity of water which pours down, and on 
- the other the ſwiftnefs of its fall, increaſed by the 


ly; 


height from which it falls; the action of a body 


which moves, being always in proportion. to its 
maſs, and its velocity. The water ſpouts are fil 
more formidable, they are ſhaped like a pillar or 
cone, with the point towards the ground, and the 
baſe joining to a cloud. Theſe water ſpouts attract 
1 draw * _ they meet in their way; 
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ten ſinles the others. In all probability, this meteor 
is occaſioned by the winds blowing different ways 


and meeting ſeverals clouds, which they drive vio- 
lently againſt each other. When theſe different 
winds ſtrike the clouds on the fide, they of courſe 
occaſion their turning round rapidly; and in this 
circular motion they take the form of a whirlwind; 
and their weight being ſuddenly increaſed by the 


force of preſſure, they fall down impetuouſly ; and 


in their fall they take the form of a column; ſome= 
times conic, fometimes cylindrical, turning rapid- 
ly round about. Their violence is in proportion to 
the quantity of water which falls altogether; and 
to the velocity of its fall. Cataracts and water- 
ſpouts are always dangerous. Happily the latter 
are very rare on land; but they are more ſrequent 
at ſea. As to the cloud cataracts, the mountane- 


ous. countries are more expoſed to them than the 


flat countries; and they happen ſs ſeldom, that 


many years paſs without an acre of ground being 
deſtroyed by them. However this may be, it is 
very wrong to murmur againſt God when theſe dif- 


| aſters. happen; or to give way to fears and com- 


plaints. Many people are greatly affected by thele 
events: they look upon them as moſt fatal; and their 


imagination multiplies and magniſies objects. When 
e e " 


which is daſhed down again with the water moſt vi- 
olently. If the point of the pyramid touches the 
fea, the water boils up, foams, and riſes with a ter⸗ 
rible noiſe; but if it falls on ſhips or buildings, it 
ſhatters and throws the latter down, and very of- 
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A Antle corner of the earth e i 
in co 
of. aur 2 65 is a mexe ſpeck) happens to he lad 
Mate by a water - ſpout, or any duch accident, 
complain as if all nature was in danger of per 2 
and quite full of theſe local. tranſient evils, 2 
get the bleſſings without number, pk ans 
2 all the earth; aud -which much ende 
chaſtiſement he ſends from time:to time. If 5 
eee be much ware feaſible of «he 
jo orgder.and. happineſs. reſulting from mug 
Plan of nature, - lb je been eee 
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numerous advantages which acarve ag from 
che oonſtant and regular retum of the Cents DO 
e net fin againſt ad, ee ene the. 
miſchief which certain accidental things qccaſion, 


5  ithant reckoning be multitudr of bleſſings we 
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215 n acl as hatched. 
more eahly,, and afterwards find food. The am- 
naten come out of the water to lay their 

and, expoſed to the heat of the — 


kin, their hair, their mouth, or their intrails.— 


222 ANIMALS CARE 


if they knew that 'their young would find out of 
themſtlves their true element, and the place where 


they are deſigned to live and find their food. Gnats 


and other inſects, which are born in the water, but 


| liveeither in the earth or air, never fail to lay their 


eggs where their young ought to be born. The 


inſects, which fly over the earth, and which in ge- 


neral require no longer any food themſelves, ſtill 


| take care to depofit their eggs in plants, fruit, fleſh, 
and other things, which ſerve as food. for their 


: young, | There are ſome which purſue other ani- - 


mals, in order to infinuate their eggs into their 


Some animals lay their eggs in neſts, which they 
have prepared, and where tifey beforehand carry all 
the proviſion their young will require. Other ani- 


mals, which are helpleſs at their birth, are confign- 
dd to the care of their parents. How much anxiety 
the birds have, even before they lay their eggs! 
Each ſpecies has its particular method of building 
neſts. With what aſſiduity and patience they brood 


over their eggs for ſeveral weeks, ſcarce giving 
' themſelves time to eat! What care they take to warm 
heir young, when they are hatched, andto givethem 
proper food! What courage they ſhew in defend- 
ing them, and fecuring them, atthe hazard of their 
own lives! Is it not alſo a very ſingular 


ſtring of their young, and to do it with proper pre- 


cautions, that they may not loſe too muck blood? 
With what tenderneſs and attention they ſuckle 


inſtinet 
in the quadrupeds, to cut with their teeth the navel- 
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them, and guard them from all danger ! 
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In general, „ 
the inſtinct of animals for the preſer vation of their 
young is ſtronger than. the deſire of-ſatisfying their 


own wants. They ſuffer hunger and thirſt ; they 


refuſe themſelves ſleep; they even «expoſe their 
own lives, rather than neglect their little ones. In 


this inſtinct, which God has implanted in animals, 


what admirable wiſdom appears] For the preſerva- 
tion of every ſpecies depends on the care which the 


parents take of their young. It is not wonderful 
that the viviparous animals ſhould be fond of their 


young: It is their fleſh and blood. But, that the 
oviparous ſhould be ſo ſolicitous about their eggs, 


is tome abſolutelyin explicable. The eggs are quite 


different in form from the parents, and in every 
reſpe& are unlike any animal. - Beſides this, the 
birds begin to build their neſts before the eggs are 
viſible ; and the inſects alſo ſeck places, where the 
new generation may find Sos, before uy 
lay theirs, | 

- Adorable Creator of al that exiſts! ! -who ma 
not in this adore thy wiſdom ? Who would not ac- 
knowledge the goodneſs, with which thou watcheſt 


over the preſervation and increaſe of the animal' 

kingdom, in order to ſupply our wants and pro- 
mote our happineſs | ? Open our minds, that we may 
more and more acknowledge the wiſdom which | 


Hines 1 in * . works. | 
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| ÞVERY phenomenon, however ure and uſes. 
ful it may be, is an object of terror and fright... 
to the ignorant and fuperſiiiqus-, We ſee a proof 


of it, in thoſe rains which ſuperſtition looks upon 


as ſupernatural, and which frighten ſo many peo- 
ple. Who is it that does not tremble, when he 


hears of ſbowers ef blood? Sometimes, and parti- 
cularly in ſummer, there falls a reddiſh rain, to 
which they give chat name; or rather, they ſup- 


poſe ſuch has fallen, when, after a. commen.ſhower, 
the ſurface of the water appears red, or that ſome 


drops of that colour have fallen on the ground. The 


People bekere it is really bloed which falls fle rain. 
If fo, it is not wonderful that it ſhould be ĩimputed 


to ſupernatural eauſes. There is nothing an it, how- 


being filled with different matter, and mixed with 


ma foreign, bodies, we muſt not bo ſurpriſed that 
rain ſhould partake of this mixture, and that ith co 
lour and qualities ſheuld be altered byrit! It may: 

eaſily happen, that. coloured partieles ſſiould fall 
wich the rain. The wind may raiſe and ſcatter 
about the coloured meal of the flowers, and even 
the red excrement of certain butterflies. There 


| are alſo little red infects on the ſurface of water, 


A | Which 
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ever, but what is very naturale Fur the atmoſphere- 
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aſh particles which wiz in be air, falls with the 
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which eredulous people may take for blood. Some- 
times à certain ſlimy h duced by fat red 


rain, as it happ 4, in Weſtphalia and o- 
ther plabes. But this is fo far from being wonders | 
ful, that it would, on che contrary, be extraordi- 


nary umu did not now) and then 
en. It is the ſame in reſpect to the ſhowers of 
brimflons, | which are ſaid to fall frequently. 'This 
rain is not brimſtone, properly ſpeaking, although 
it is poſſible that the atmoſphere being full of ſul-· 
phureous- particles, e of them may mix with tlie 
rain, But it has been found, from many obferva- 
tions, that theſe rains are ynly flowers or coloured 
ſceds- of plants, or ſhall fand and yellowiſh duſt, 
which the Wind raiſes and brings from different 
countries, that mix with the rain. The ſuppoſed 
ſhowers of wheat are formed i in the fame way. When 


heavy rain: falls in places where there grows much 


ſmall eelandine; it uncovers their roots which are 
very ſlender. The little ſcallions which adhere to 
them looſen and ſeatter about, and is ſuppofed to 


be wheat fallen from the Ubud, which ſuperſti. 
tious <A ORE a fign of ſcarcity and 1 


But, from hence come all thoſe caterpil- 
lars! with which the-pardens and ficlds are ſome- | 
times firewed after raiſ has fallen? Nothing more | 
natural than this: The atmofphere' tai : 
berleſs different ſorts of matter, it is very probable 
that inſets with their eggs ſhould mix in it. The 
latter only require a place to hatch in; conſequent- , 
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_ © to naturaliſts for having, by their inquiri 
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ly, when they fall with the rain, they ſuck to che 
leaves, and there come to life. The poſſihility of 
this is proved by che following fact, related by re · 
ſpectable writers: The rains which fall in Phila- 
delphia, during the month of Auguſt, bring with 
them inſects, which, when they ſtick to men's ſkins, 
and are not immediately taken. off; bite and cauſe | | 
violent itching. And, if theſa little animals happen 0 


to fall on woolen tuff, Wen i and multi 
| like moths. 8 e en Fat | f 


We are not kchüble enough, of our Jobligation 1 
i ies and re- ; 
os marks, removed ſo many ſuperſtitious; prejudices. 
It muſt- however be confeſſed, that the common 
people. are full full of them, whieh ſhews that men 


5 Mmeed, a8 they oughit to = 
« de, of the wiſdom and goodneſs.of God $-gavern- 
ment. Let us net diſhonour our-reaſon,- and God 
himſelf, by ſuch, prejudices: Let it be to us a ſource 
of conſolation and joy; to be more and more con- 
vinced, that every thing in nature is well ordered; 
1 lat God ys pro ie ws inſinitely wiſe. 
Let us leave to Infidels and Pagans. their ſuperſti- / 
tion 3 but-we who have the happineſs of knowing 
the true God, let us glorify him by faith, and ſhew | 
due honour by confiding in him; and let us labour 
with eee e eee 
e and Fier, a ngſtmens 
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it doubtful whether they have ſenfibi 


ty or not. There are vegetables, the flowers ma 8 


leaves of Which, contract and ſhrink from the touch. 
We ſee others; which open and cloſe their flowers 


at certain fixed hours of the day, ſo regularly, as to 
mark the time very exactly. Others take a ſingu- | 
lar form in 


the night, and fold themſclves up. Theſe 
motions in the plants are the fame, whether they are 
in the open air, or ſhut up in 4 cloſe room. Thoſe * 
which always live under water, raiſe their heads a- 
bove fe ln the kime of ſeeding: The movements of” 
narthy plant, diſcovered: lach in Carolina, are 

e ſingular: The upperſide, and edge * 
d . aves are covered with a number of notch- * 


The tulips blow in fine weather, but they cloſe a- 
gain when it rains, or at ſun - ſet. Scots vegetables, 
ſuch as peaſe and 
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which y irritable. When an in⸗ 
ſect chances By creep on this upperſide, 1 the leaf folds 
it up eloſe, and preſſes it to death; and then opens 
itſelf again. We may every day obſerve certain 
regular motions infforne'of the plants in dur gardens. 


cans, open their huſks' when 
ny grow ary, and Toll up like chips. Wilck oats, - 
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— — if they have been made v 
hand. 


We plant a ſhrub, and we deltroy it, without ab- 
ſerving any analogy between. the - a ter it. 11 
obſerve a plant ſhoot, grow, bloſſ 
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when put on a table, often move of themſelves; R 


Do we not alſo obſerve the Per) aa 


ſeveral other plants always 1 turned towards the ſun? 
Theſe are undeniable facts, which any body may 
© eaſily experience. From thence it was wiſhed to 
draw a concluſion, that there was ſome ſenſibility 

in plants; and it is true eee 
fafts give ſome degrey of probebil 77 


f ſenſibility diſcovered in plante eye- 
ry thing appears abſolutely mechanical in. them, 


ſeed, a8 we oblexys the b ba 


of a giant, does i not x diſcones any . 0 — 2 


phenomena. Perhaps all we obſerve is in 
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ſe obſarvatione 1 to thoſe: from w whence the 
ſenſibility of plants may be inferred, we remain in 
-doubt, and. know not. how. to f 
mentioned 
regard to the motions of plants, may only proce 
from the conſtructic 5 
ſometimes contract, and { ſometime: 
_ ſenſitive plants to-ſhrink when. ve touch them. Bur f 
it may alſo poſſibly be, that all nature being linked. 
the firſt degree of ſenſation may ablift in een 
| . as indeed the * is very narr 
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SENSITIVE PLANTS: 8 


the plant and the muſcle well Fh. Therefore ſen - 
ſibility may perhaps extend even 25 Panty at 170 
to thoſe neareſt to the animal. 

Behold how very imperfect our 1 is on 
thefe ſubjects "Al is meer conject 
neither deny, nor poſitively aſſert the ſenſibility of 
plants. Let us reſt in un and not endea- 
vour-to paſs the bounds prefcribed. Let us only. 


give the glory due to our Creator, and be perfuad- 


ed, that whatever may beſthe principle of theſe pher 
nomena, the plan he has formed inthis reſpect, as in 
all the reſt, muſt be dictated by unbounded wiſdom 
and goodneſs. : It is not nec 
a fuller knowledge of this matter; and t 
remains obſcure and problematical, we know enough 
to ſatisfy a reaſonable curioſity. Let us endeavour 
to apply the knowledge we have, without 7 
time in ſpeculations more curious than uſeful; an 
without aiming at underſtanding what may perhaps 
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be-reſeryed for a why; N . — — even 
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and murmur. Summer, they, ſay, adit indeed 
5 . delightful, if ſtorms did not come to diſturb and 
baniſh all joy froni their fouls. The fear of thun - 
der and ſtorms is chiefly owing to the opinion of 
their being effects of the wrath of heaven, and mi- 
niſters of its vengeance. © For if, on the contrary, 
we conſidered how much theſe ſtorms contribute to 
: purify the air from humberleſs hurtful vapours, and 
to fertilize the earth; if we would take proper 
E againſt the terrible effects of Uehtning; 
e ſtorms would eeaſe to be ſo dreadful to us, and 
ce ple would look upon them as blefſings, 
mc mbre formed ro inſpire bf! we than terror. But 


that e cee aac do great miſchief.” H 
| frech ently has lightning ſtruck men and animals, 

and e otifumed Whole towns. and Villages! 2 Yet to 
to 5 we may anſwer, that here, as in many other 
_cales, terror greatly magnifies the evil and the dan 
ger. To thew hoy little chance there is of being 
fuck by lightning, it is enough to know, that out 

of ſeven e and fifty thouſand perſons who 
died in the ſpace of thirty years in London, tliere 

were but two. of them Killed by lightning. Obſerve 
8 that during the claps of thunder moſt 
people prolong their 8 without reaſon. Whoever 
has time. to fear the natural conſequences of light- 
ning is already out. of danger, It is only the light- 
ning which is fatal. When we have ſeen and not 

been touched by it, and when the thunder does not 
| come with it amediatel DT On: 
Pits IP. | 722743 "am 


deavour to have à good 
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turn CY or tremble at watts of aclap, or to 1 
the ears for fear of a ſound which is no longer Ga 


gerous. What oughet to put an end ſooner to our 


. | fright, or to prevent it intirely, is, that after the flaſh 


of lightning is over, we may ſecurely. wait for the 


clap: of thunder, as it is certainly as harmleſs as the 5 15 


ſound of a cannon. The thunder tell us we have 


eſcaped the danger, and at the ſame time informs 
us at what diſtance it is: For the greater ſpace of 


time there is between the clap of thunder and the : 


flaſh of lightning, the more diſtant is the ſtorm. 
The ſureſt means to gu: d againſt fear of thunder, 
orany e other alarming phenomena of nature, is to en- 
conſcience. The rightkous 
man, calm and compoſed, fears not the judgements 
of heaven. He knows that at God's con all 
nature is armed againſt ſinners. But even when the 


| ſupreme Judge firikes and terrifies the wicked, the 


good man knows that he i is under the protectioꝛ "of 
the Moſt High. He hears the thunder roar, bi 
he trembles not. His Creator, the God whom hne 
adares, commands the thunder. . He knows when 

it is only to terxify, and when it is to ſtrike. He 
ſports with the tempeſts and ſtorms. He makes uſe | 


of them to convince the infidel, who dares doubt i it, 


of his exiſtence, and to give terror to the wi 


It is not for the friends of God to tremble. 13 | 
their glory to love and put their 8 In big o Ven 
when his thunder roars. ; A da I 
Taiſed above the regions of thunder, they will ua. | 
bi the clouds by the light of his eg 


day will come, W 
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They will then find, that even thunder is a bleſſing, 
which God makes uſe of in order to purify the air; 


and they will bleſs that great Being, who, though 


under an appearance the moſt dreadful, ſtill vouch · 


. fafes to ſupply the wants of the earth. In one hand 
he holds the thunder, with the other he watereth 


the ground; and thus, by turns, be . _— 


"Father _ a 28 
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ago our gardens afforded us 


'A "FEW wedks a 
2 cherfil leaſing ſcenes, where every thing 


5 inſpired ſerene delig ht. But now the. proſpett be- - 


_ Tories daily leſs eis and leſs varied. Moſt 


of the flowers which adorned our gardens are gone, . 
and 4 few only remain, which but recal to us the 


ſcene we enjoyed ſome months ago. 
Tbeſe revolutions in nature are inſtructive leſſons 


for us. There is a time of life, in which we harre 
altthe charms of ſpring; we are admired and loved, 
uncl excellent fruit is expected from us. But how 
bſtem ĩs this expectation diſappointed? The bloſſoris 
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| off even before y are blown; a fit of fick- 


neſs robs us of alf dur charms, and a premature 
We obſerve, that 
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is true, that from habit we become almoſt indiffe- 
rent to the death af ſo many of our fellow - citiaens 
z r6:ſuddenly out oft. But it is not the leſs true, 
c the day: of man are as the graſt of the field: 
Jn the moming K is green and groweth up) but in 
Ig: "is cut down, dried up, and withered.” 

We are now in a ſeaſon when we endeavour'to 
word hs heat ofthe by: —— cool ade 


grave? 2 t- * | 7 3 85 a 
rigs a hut of bp, © The mower prepares 2 5 
57 ſemind eres e "All lech 
based ood the whole duration of this if winhi 
Al its gloty is hut as the;flower of the feld. Man 
flouriſhes for a little, and ia then ent dann, hem 
the great Ruler oſ the harveſt ordains it. The very 
1 this run When e ia the 
propats their honey, Sema layup andy _— 
. of wiſdom and virtue, which may bea cm- 
fort tw us in old age; and ih the hour of death/ 
The farmers will ſoon unite in gathering the fruits of 
e as 
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But, O God how folem/ will le —— . 


\ that in which all the dead ſhall riſe from the'grave; 
i ma preg, p=4 mod eg ny.” 


heſe are not the only embl ns of death with 
7 which nature —— but 8 are che "a6 


i theſe frould difturb that Ong Ok 
to us in ſummer. Meditations on death are the beſt 


it till more agreeable than it is. When once we 


Should we run into imprudent exceſſes in ſummer 


time, eee of death Was ene may 


| | | Ea eee page min , 
| Would the goods of this life corrupt our hearts, 7 


ve conſidered om fleeting they are? Would the 


en webear.in the heat n or the miſe. 
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un which the Creator himſelf will be the reaper! 


by « bunilles db Burschen h bur Ether debe 1. i 
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« with oy, ing his ſheaves with bim. * 


means — 6K "this happy ſeaſon, and making 


Le doth in ins progeniiacbt, fie from: coaſkier<+ 


ing it as an enemy to pleaſure, we. acknowledge that 
the thought ennobles and increaſes our happineſs. 
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| d, Wegen evening would bring us 
abs and reſt? Should we place our firſt _ o 
neſs in the enjoyment of the world and its pleaſures, 
if we accuſtomed ourſelves. to think, that we" | 
one day enjoy a better world, with rr, , Fo 
and Teer ae leaſures in itp ; 
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O E of the cl e the heat ef b. globe. 
is certainly the ſun, and its poſition rehtives' __ 


17 to ſuch and ſuch parts of the earth. When the 
ſun is in the ſouth, the days are not ſo hot towards 
the north, as when that planet is near the northern 

pole. The ſame is obſerved in the de e Jars: : 

— of the earth, when the ſun is turned towards the 

it. north. In countries where the ſun is generally ver- 8 

8. tical, the cold is never ſo great as to freeze he ri- 

r | vers or lakes: on the contrary, the heat is always: 4 

* intenſe. It becomes violent when the ſun. is long 

87 above the horizon; and by that means darts its rays 

e-] a conſiderable time on the ſame place. This is the 

Fa reaſon that towards the poles, where the days are 8 

if very long, the heat is ſometimes intenſe in certain 

ie countries. When all this is conſidered, we muſt 

"= W conclude, has the ſun and its en . 
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y the fame'in all countries fituated in 
mate, which is not the caſe. It is ob= 
je hip heſt mountains Where * there 


alſo. other hills and other plains; it is 


| colder than in low lands and deep — votpy Kiva 


under the line, if from a2 rhe wat 


is oppreflive,. we go up a hill z4,000 feet high, we 


tall find the ſharpeſt cold, we ſhall find ourſelyes in 


the region of ſnow and ice. It has alſo been re- 


: _ marked in winter, — EI P99, 
vere in e 3 Imuniſhs 


rats, chough che rays of the fun raw enraa wr af 
whe: — the air which is not immediately 


take fire. 
the catriages go tov faſt, and are not proper 
ed. Other ſubſtances grow warm; and even in- 
flame, when they meet together. If a certain 

tity of water is poured on a bundle of hay 


= occaſion a conſiderable: degree of heat." Bo- 
dies which Tunft 1393 en ere ahent 


8 feeling. yen. n de an th 
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wit o the ear a i one of the chief cauſes. 
— the open ir: But this is not the on- 

iy cauſe, _ if it was, all the ſummers would be 
cool. - The temperature of the air muſt alſo. 


| are ſpacious plains at top, and upon which there are 
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then we may account for the production of heat i in 
the open air. In the firſt 9 — the ſun is the 
cipal cauſe of it: To the heat i 
planet is united that of many 1 
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is ſilvery obſcure. It is little Emoun, Tor exani- 
ple, how i it | E ir moſs, nuſh 8 a 
There are e plants which tbew us — 


turn at night differently Sanaa > ED Fe inch 7 
day. Others tum towards the ſuns. others ſhrink SE 
and contract when we touch 
5 ſhoot up; 


We bear 
| hehe Places herein chey chrive beſt. All 
gf them are originally wildz chat — 
gor of themſelyes, and without culture. The 
nature and purpoſes, and where they ſhould arrivent | 
the greateſt perfection · But thoſe which are exotic, 
may be naturalized with us, and made to-ſucceed: 
very well, provided care is taken to procure for 

TY Sos 7  , them. 
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them the — of heat 3 requires; ; 


of models from which nature draws in the 'vegetabls 
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as compleat a plant as the moſt beautiful roſe, and 
| the roſe i is not leſs ſo than the fineſt oak. All _— 
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What particularly-charms' the eye is che variety of 
forms in plants. Let the moſt perfect ; 
compared to thoſe which are leaſt ſo or let even 


the different ſorts of the ſame ſpecies be e compared, 


and we cannot but admire the aſtoniſhing variety 


world... We eee eee - 5 
————— ot do. is ca 
0 the roſe-re, rom r 1 8 1 8 


weed" to the vine. Wendt Yoo muck 
ainlite the r harmony, as well as the variety 
of the works of nature. Every plant, from the 


hyſſop which grows on walls, to the cedar of Leba- 


non, have the ſame eſſential parts. A little herb is 
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5 proper food, er to defend themſobres fin el 
: [| nemies. Let us obſerve, that every part of. 
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ANIMAL CREATION. 


e varied i in a thouſand ways, and — to 
enable them to diſting WH it wich : certainty, to : 
aud! it out, to ſeize upon it, and to prepare it; in- 
inct to build neſts and proper habitations, to lay 
in proviſions, to transform themſel ves; inſtinct for 
0 the increaſe of their kind; inſtinct to defend and 
fecu 50 themſelves, Ke. fn each claſs of animals 
re are Tome which live on prey, and individuals 
er: abound i in other claſſes. | Each ſpecies : 


er bal 55 5 Fand prevent an from cutephying too 
much. ah tick animals, or thoſe that have any 
Fg are generally the firſt which ferve as food 
Tor olviers. "The fruit and the carcaſſes which cor- 
'Tupt are eaten up; the earth is not incommoded 
y them, nor the air" infected. Thus nature pre- 
teryes its beauty, Treſhnels, and purity. The 
haſt of prey have 2 a make conformable to their de- 
They are endowed either with peculiar : 
f :ngth, agility, ty, induſtry, or addreſs. But in or- 
der to prevent mo from deſtroying whole ſpecies, | 
1 hey : are confined within certain limits. They do 
Hot. multiply fo faſt as other animals, and they often 
deſtroy one another, or their young . are food for 
f ther creatures. Some ſleep during winter, digeſt 
Rowly, and feed on fruits of the earth for want of 
,other { food. The weaker animals are provided with 
defence in proportion to their ſituation, and the 


155 "dangers to which they are ex poſed. Their natural 
n a r ſwiftneſs , thei ha habnations, thei ſcales 
or 
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ANIMAL! CREATION.: 234 
or r hells, their cunning preſerve them from deftry 
tion a N 


ways kept up, ag te to the number in every, ſpecies of 
the brute. creation. Animals are in ſome meaſure 


| Ri their :  hapy i nels dex 


are the largeſt, and conſequently the leaſt nume 


ber of every ſort of inſet. Moſt amphibious crea- 
tures prey on other animals. The ſmalleſt animals 
are the moſt numerous, and in proportion, more vo- 


racious than the larger. They make many vege- 


All we behold ſo admirable in nal kingdom 
proves the exiſtence of a Belg: Tas poſſeſſes the 
higheſt degree of wiſdom and underſtanding. Who 


- many different ſpecies of living creatures, pro- 
viding for them every thing neceſſary ? Who but 


he could give food to ſuch infinite - multitüdes, bf 
creatures Ne to their different taſtes,” and 
find them cloathing, habitations,” and whatever 


ſo much addreſs and ſagacity, ſo many inſtincts, and 


. 


3 
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conſtrained to acquit themſelves of — . . 


not RG hoes: ane ee all 7 5 We 8 
evil upon themſelves. The animals which give milk 


rous, but they fulfil very important. offices. Thoſe 
of birds alſo are various. They eat the ſuperfluous 
ſeeds, they devour carcaſcs, they diminiſh the num 


tables fruitful, and ſerve for other uſeful purpoſes, 


but he-could have peopled this immenſe globe with 


they require to guard and defend themſelves, wich 
fuck . Who be 1 could Bays og 8 7 the ; 


wy Amen * element fuited to it? or 
number of limbs, Joints, nes. 
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% 52685 he 8 al the diffrent coun. 
tries; nor ave there any p. 


with more ſucceſs. Europe is the only part of the 
earth which. is every where-cultiyate@ and covered 
with towns and villagese The only: piace where 
the inhabitzots keep up a cnſtant intercourſe, 

Profess ret fame religion. | Ties ee other - 
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character of theſe wande ri E nations.” "The norths 
ern parts, Which are full 87 lakes, marſhes, and 
foreſts,” have never been regularly inhabited; but 


the ſouthern, eaſtern, and weſtern” countries are 


the fineſt in the world, particularly thoſe ſituated 
in the ſouth. They are wonderfully fertile, and pro- 
; duce the neceſſaries of life in great abundance 
America is next to Aſia the largeſt part of our hes . 
miſphere, Fance it is a thouſand leagues ſquare. As 
ee eee there are immenſe ſan · 


ws e of tt reaps e Sas the Saban in 


general Il governed there. The innermoſt part 


of Africa is fill almoſt unknown; though that quar- 
ter — in de ware te N Ew ; 


Th d e 0 the northern be | 
its few produ8tions, and its diſtance from. 
untries prevent its being entirely known as yet; 
benen every reaſon to believe, that the na - 
tives are uncivilized. The arch chere is Rl 
covered with, foreſts: and marſhes; and hitherto | 
uropeans have only nenen eaſtern 
| * In the ſouth of America there were for- 
merly ſome great nations. The remainder was in- 
— 9 * It is the co untry for 72 
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twenty khouſand. Now, as found? Sachs only 


1070 feet in a ECC 


hon ado oh nora — naked eye, 
nor even with the beſt magiiiing Plates, B 


the obſervations of e 


rays of a fixed ſtar, in re i 
farther than a cannon- ball Mot with the 
N could go, in the Tpace vf f A: Wilo 


rs. The extent'or expantion-of light'is nt 


bas 2 — fififs but the Univerſe HAAR, the un ade 


of which exceeds the capacity vf the human under- 
ſtandiig: This almoſt boundleſs extent is the cauſe 
of the moſt diſtant objects (for example the — 4 


| bodies) being diſcernible with the help of telefec 


or even by tlie naked eye. And, if we had « optical 


E "ler which could extend our ſight as far is 


cht can ſpread itfelf; we ſhould be enabled "Y 


Fre — the moſt diſtant extremities of the um. 
verſe. It i is certain, that our underſtandings are too 


limited to inveſligate all the deſigns of God, in re 


ſpect to the nature and properties of light. But, it 


is not leſs true, that we might explain: man y things 


if we gave proper attention to them. Why, for 


example, dves light ſpread on all Tides with ſuch 


prodigious ſwiftneſs, if it isnot in order that an ins _ 


finite number of objects Mould be ſeen at the ſamẽ 


time by a vaſt number of people? Do not the rays | 


dart ſo rapidly, for the purpoſe of . to 
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ihe large feathers are covered 
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in 1 to 1 more air; as gra i Fol bey are ſo 
cloſe, that no air can penetrate through them. The. 
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In bids de ur use y thaes of which are Be- 
fore, and one behind. At the end af the toes they 


© cauſe in this ſort of bird it is but ſmall.” Their ſto⸗ 
machs are ' compoſed of very ſtrong muſcles, by 


8 air — tins 


ment. The principal uſe of the tail is not to ſupply 


the place of a rudder ; but it particularly ſerves to 
preſerve the balance in flying, and to aſſiſt the bird . 


in riſing into the air, and deſcending again. 'T 
legs, never more than two, are generally ſo p FA 


F Led, wing eee e in he centre of gravity. 


make ule of 7 in f nen The — eee 


poſed of the thigh, of the leg properly ſpeaking, 


and the claws. The thighs are covered with muſ- 


des, and almoſt always with feathers. As for che 


legs, they are thin and gene 
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them in their by feds wi Whos: Arca ein 
paſs but little food at à time into the ſtomach, be- 


means of which the food is fo much'the better bruif- 
eck and ground, as thoſe birds generally ſwallow 
fand, and little hard une ven ſtones to aſſiſt digeſtion. 
Birds of prey ha ave muck weaker ſtomachs; but they 
Alſo have recourſt to ſtones to facilitate its functions. 

One muſt have loſt their reaſon, not to trace the 
ade and providerice'of Gon in — formation of 


birds. 
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ferent wants. The ſtork and the heron, which 


| very/far i in to reach. their prey. The vulture. and 
eagle, who live only by rapine, are provided with 


and cut up to the eyes; on one hand not to miſs 5 


they may pierre through them mode eaſily. 
ſwan has in its windpipe, , 


Several little: Frog which: 


| er ſpecies is perfect in its kind; and no limb is 


9 ta in this will appe 
nary, if we conſider chat every part of a bird, at 


; combine to adorn and give them the moſt be 
proportion, colour and- voice do Wes not obſerve 


between the raven and the ſwallow, che partr 
àud the vulture, the wren and the oſtrich, the owt 
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| ins The ſuch art and harmony, as to be per- 


fectly adapted to their way of life, and their dif- 
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muſt ſeek their food chiefly" in marſhes, have long : 
bills; and are raiſed high, that they may run into 
the water without wetting themſelves, and yet get 
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e wings, firong clas, way aan Il 
ſwallow's kilbiafnallande ted; ere hace * ; 


83 which * 


the inſects they meet flying; and on the other 8. 


articular reſervoir, _ 
whence it draws air enough to breathe when it 
its head and neck: under water to ſeek. food. 
Itter and hop among 
the- thick buſhes, have a pellicle- on their eyes to 
guard hens. In a word, the formation of each 
bird i 18 Wonderful adapted to enen of i. 5 


* ſuperſſuous, r deformed. The wiſdom 
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a — 80 10 88, hr we accuſtors 'ourſelves to 
trace them up to the God that created them. - Hap- 
py for us if we make this uſe of his creatures. What 

dle employment, What pure and eeleſtial 
leaſures may not ſuch refleC 
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neſs, + wf< pure 3 infinitely fubtile, - fills 
that ſpace, ſupports thoſe prodigious bodies, and 
duesg nen the circles in which, they continu- 


Sie er and yet it has ſuppt 
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which it is loaded... It is not 
and will e 1405 o for 
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The Gus: of; hci and &Þ many. of the' — 
moving round it, much exceeds that of our 


And who knows how many there are of the other 
which may yield to them in nothing, and may 


nden ſtill more conſiderable? Their prodigious 
diſtance makes them only appear to us as little lights 


ſparkling in the ſky. But in reality they are ſo ma- 
ny funs, the immenſe circumferer ce of which can 
not bs Weereer pe 8 nn che naked eye we 1 
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do we diſcover with" teleſcopes? 
probable, that there are many out of the 
reach of our beſt glaſſes. We may venture to aſſert, 
many millions of funs and Worlds roll in th : 
zent, and that our ſolar ſyſtem is but the 
Cinalleſt part of that great multitude ranged above _ 
us in ſuch beautiful order. All this muſt naturally 
Al: us with adtnixation, | But th 7ens | 
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ers to an attentive wind: Tbote 


bodies are in a perpetual motion, which is ſubject 
to invariable laws.” They all turn round their own 
axis, and moſt of them Aſo run immenſe” courſes | 
round other globes.” One particular path is appoint- 
ed for each of them, from whence” they never de- 
Mate. They rum their courſe with a ſwiftneſs which 
paſſes all imagination. They have a force by which 
they fly from their centre, and yet an equal force 
retains them within their, orbit. Though ſo many 
millions of yank ng the fame 2 n * 


ſtars which appearyoing) confulcdly . in ks > 
» firmament are, on the contrary, placed in the great. - 
eſt order and the moſt perfect harmony. * | 
have riſen and ſet regularly in the men manner 
theſe millions of years, and aſtronomers can > 
exactly their poſition and courſe. What new ſub. 
jects of admiration we ſhduld have if we were better 
_ acquainted with thoſe innumerable globes ! But we 
know little except the ſyſtem of n our earth 
makes a part, and of W the ſun is in a ma 
the head or chief. 9 hn 
Who can look up 3 * 7 . 
out being ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the thought 


of the great Being who- framed ſuch magnificent 
works? Let our admiration lead us to humble our- 
ſelves lowly before him, to adore and glorify, him. 
And when we reflect how poor and. imperfect our 


homage is, let us comfort ourſelves with the eee 


of that happy revolution we ſhall one day experi · 
ende, when the nearer contemplation of the won- 
| ders 
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3 20. EFLEETIONs, gn arise Fitne or 
y SEP . fag "OR to great danger. 
. Ry EN winds whiſtled round it, and Dh 
e [ 85 us often threatened to beat down and deſtroy 


” the wheat. However, Providence has preſerved it 
4 hitherto. It i Is ; thus that the ſtorms of affliction often 
7 khreaten to overwhelm us. But this very tempeſt 
r a is 1 EC Sa þ purifies an 6 and roots out the tares of 
el vice, In the 5 of trouble and [ forrow, « our know- £ 
bi - numility, increaſe and firengt 
er it is true, ht —_ the weak ear of corn, we Tonne 
th 

er 

h- 


Ae bend ind th bowed down to the ground ; but 
the mereiful 3 of our Father ſupports and raiſes 


Towards time, the corn ri- 
The "dew, as heat of the ſun, and che 

R alt — ine to haſten t. Oh! may we, from 
at 47 5 to day, grow ripe for heaven. May all the 
1 events of our liyes lead to that falutary end. What- 
«i = ever be our ſituation here; whether the ſun ſhines 
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* on us, or is wrapt uß th clouds; whether our 
wad days k be gloomy or ſerene ; no matter, provided all 
ght concur to increaſe our piety, and diſpoſe us better 
a5 | rem rkable, "that the ears 
E ſor cterplty., kris very arkable, —_ 
ers fl | On a 


1 with 3 differ « confterbly in 
beight from thoſe that are poor and thin. Thel 

ter are upright, 8 hi gh, and and overlook ho whole ; 
62177 Behold eee ee e of Chri- 
ſtians ! The vain and preſumptuous, who have but 
little religion, ſet themſelves above others, and look 
_ with contempt on the truly righteous. - A fooliſh 
preſumption blinds them, and makes them deſpiſe 
the means of ſal vation. Thoſe on the contrary, 
who are rich in virtue and good works, humbly bend 
don Uke the well filled ears of « corn. Al the ef 

which 3 is. to be reaped is not equally good. 
many tares and weeds are mixed with br corn! 
Such i is the fituation,, of a Chriſtian i in this world. 
There! is 8 2 mixture in him of 82 . 


' corn. is not only. he | image. b one nil, oy 
but alſo of the church in general. The ; 
and the wicked often, by their 
fares in a field where there 

good ſeed, The greax Lord of the field . 
Fe dern ns time. He tries patien 
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ON A FIELD: or corn. 35 | 


bs how joyful hull we be inthe great day of harveſt! 4 
flow, when we ſhall-meet inthe bleſſed ae 
angels! Then ſhall we gratefully recollect our paſt 
babe un n pain, the dangers and ſtorms we had 
cperie ed, and we thall raiſe our voices with one . | 
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time of trouble. Let it oomfort us in our ſorrow, 
an make 451 ms nee ae n e hars, 
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| "HE ; hell fiſh 0 or teſtac ne de are nume 
rous. 4 ey live in houſes of a ſubſtance more 

- leſs chalky, which may be conſidered as their 
bones. Theſe ſhells are either ſingle, thatis to ſay 
nin one piece; bivalves, or multivalves, that is to 
it ſay, compyſed of two or more pieces. The teſta- 
ts ceous animals form two large families; the muſcle, 
Ne the ſhell of which is in ſeveral pieces, and the ſnail, 
7 . 7 is in one piece only, and generally ſpi- © : 
24 ral. ' The-conſtrutio! ol the former is much more 
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1 — of the 1 latter. be muſcles s have 


| 4 Ert of ee Naſt de e con!“ 
trary, have a head, horns; eyes, a mouth, and 4 
claw. There is great difference among the ſhell- 
filh+ ſome are oviparous, others viviparous. The 
deſtaceous are born with their ſhells upon them; but 
in proportion as the animal grows; its houſe, the 
inner partition of which is lined with a very fine 
membrane, grows alfoz not only in thiekneſs by ' | 
layers or leaves one over another, but in rireumife= 
renee, as ene lutions or — more | 


flimy liquos; which i is Waere, py he n 
of the animal; and which gradually thickens anf! 
grows hard. But whether the thells grow by an 
exterior juxtapoſition, or by à common inward 
nouriſhment, is not ceftainly determined. It is 
more probable, that it is by the former means. - 
Moſt ſhell-fiſh-live in water, and particularly in the 
Tea z, ſometimes near the ſhore, and ſometimes in 
the main ocean. Some are carnivorous z. others 
feed on plants. Some keep at the bottom of the 
ſea, or adhere to rocks, and remain motionleſs. 
Oyſters, and other nimals with hard ſhells, faſten 
_ themſelves to different bodies, and ſtick to them «a 
means of a fort of glue, or chalky liquor; and are 
viten heaped and faſtened one upon another. This 
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. adheſion is voluntary in ſome ſhell-fiſn, who cling 
wing, ne as circumſtances oblige them 
to 
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to it; but it is involuntary in others, which always 
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remain motionleſs on the rocks, to which they are 
faſtened. The knowledge we have of theſe animals 


is fill very imperfect. As they moſtly live in che 


bottom of the water, it is very difficult to make ex- 


act obſervations on their formation, their feeding, 
their motions, &c. - There are only three or four 


different claſſes of ſhell-fiſh yet known; but it is ve- 
ry probable, that an hundred more would be diſco- 


vered, if it was poſſible to ſearch into the bottom 
of the ſea, or into rivers. Hitherto we have fcarce 


attended to any thing but the beautiful forms and 
colours of the ſhells, while the true conſtruction 


and way of life of the animals that live in them are 
{till little known. to us, nor do we know. carce the 
purpoſe of their exiſtence. But even theſe as far 


as we know of them, are ſubje& ; ſufficient to lead 
us to admire the infinite greatneſs of God. We e- 
very where find creatures, hie ; 
bear the impreſſion of the majeſty of the Lord. To 
feel this truth, we need only look into the cabinets 


of ſhells chat are collected, and there obſerve the 
prodigious variety in their ſize, their form, the 


richneſs and beauty of their . Here the 
hand of God viſibly ſhews itſelf ; and every thing 


convinces us, that 8 Ks: En are 1 * bY 
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5 GO, whe Gao his fi | i De height coal 
be an indifferent ſpectator of all the revolu- 


een happen in this world, would not me- 
kit our homage. Happily for us, the government 
vf the God whom we adore, takes in all his crea- 
| tures; We every where find the centre of his em- 
Pire, but we no where ſee its bounds. All his 


before him. At one glance 


he beholds the. wal the preſent, and the future; 


rehends-all the combinations and relations 


> dan then The leaſt events, the ſmalleſt cir- 


8, nothing eſcapes him every thing to- 
gether enters intd the plan he has laid dow to com- 
paſs the infinitely wiſe and gracious purpoſes he 


formed. And theſe purpoſes unite ind combine to 
| prdöcure for his creatures the higheft poſſible degree 
of happineſs. God takes pleuſure in his Works; he 
ſees them with one glance, and 'rules them by a 
ſingle act of his will: 
dom, and his commands are a ſource of joy and 
| happineſs. God by his providence preſerves every 
ſpecies of creatures formed from the beginning of 


His laws are dictated by wiſ- 


the world. Animals die, and others come in their 


place. Generations of them paſs away, and others 


The Ruler of the ted makes ſe of ina- 
— nimate 


3 


*IM * » 


0 0 * E RNME N T 0 S 3 * : 5 | 5 


od J alle. By che e de coritiwually: 
gives ot his love of righteouſneſs, and his horror 
of ſin; he ſpeaks to the heart, and conſtantly per- 
ſuades us to Walk in the paths he has preſeribed. 


makes our undertakings fail when 


of quitting the paths of iniquity. What wiſe mea- 
ſures he took in order to lead the e 


tion of their God. He neglected nothing to main- 


ain amongſt them that pure and e mene 


diſtinguiſhed them from the blind and ſupe 


nations around them. But our God inhabits light 


inacceſſible. There i is a depth of wiſdom in kus go- 


vernment which none but he can fathom. Our 5 


underſtandings are tos weak at through the 
whole of his plans, or to form 


views, before the event has ee them. Our 


a juſt idea ut his 


knowledge is too limited to penetrate into the coun- 
ſels of an infinitely wiſe Being, or to diſcover be- 
forehand. the motives of his diſpenſations. The 
wicked man often fits among princes, whillt the 
ee are humbled in the duſt. The wicked 
H b 2 | triumph, 


_— 1 cn of aloring him. mac o : 


. 


He directs our actions according te his er He 
they are contra 
ry to his merciful deſigns; and he gives-us means 


ildren-of Ifract 
to the ſalutary ends that he propoſed. In vain dd 
the idolatrous nations more than once conſpire their 


deſtruction; they were ſtill preſerved by theprotec-- 7 
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triumph, and che good man is oppreſſed. 222 
thing ſmiles on the bad; whilſt the friend of God 
meets nothing but diſgrace and diſappointment : 
And yet there is a Providence. Ves. Notwith- ' 
ſtanding all theſe apparent diſorders, the Lord is 
ever the tender Father of all his creatures. He 
is their infinitely wiſe God, their juſt and equi- 
table Ruler. All his diſpenſations are adorable, 
however impenetrable they may appear to us. 
His counſels are wonderful. His plans ſurpaſs 
our underſtanding, but they are always formed and 
executed with ſovereign wiſdom. All that happens 
in this world, and at which we often wonder, tends 
to excellent purpoſes. The load of afflition and mi- 
ſery, under which ſome groan, may poſſibly have the 
_ happieſt effect on their future ſtate. The apparent 
evil may perhaps be a neceſſary medicine for the 


ſoul, and on this falutary correction may poſſibly . : : 
depend their faith, the purity of their hearts, and 


their eternal felicity. Whoever is diſcontented with 


his lot, let him conſider all theſe things, and he will 


5 ceaſe to murmur. Why, O man! doſt thou under- 


take to fathom the plans on which God governs the 


world? Thy underſtanding is limited, and yet thou 
pretendeſt to diſcoyer the views which the ſupreme 
Being propoſes to himſelf. Thou canſt not take 
in the whole chain of things which paſs before thee. 
Thou knoweſt not what has preceded, or what is 
to follow, and yet thou haſt the preſumption to 
judge of cauſes and effects. Providence is juſt in all 
yy. ene and all his POR: It is true that. 
wn \ . thou 
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gifts of thy hands. Bleſſed be thou, O field, which 
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Ou R 1 a wh poche 10 1 
corn are a hymn to the Lord. The joy that 


ſparkles i in the eyes of the farmer 82 hymn to the : 7 


God of nature. It is he who makes the carth pro- 


| duce bread, and he that loads us with bleſſings. Let 


us gather together, and ſing praiſes to the Lorx. 
Let his praiſe be evermore the ſubject of our ſong. 18 „ 8 


Let us hearken unto the words he ſays unto us, from 


the boſom of our fertile fields. & The wah ah in | { 8 : 


 « crown thee with bleſſings, O world! thy hap -- 


e neſs is my work, and I have called the ſpring; the 

« crops, and the harveſt are the works of my power. 
% The rich meadows, and the hills covered with _ 
c corn, are mine.” Tes Lord, we behold thy _ 

greatneſs, and ye feel the value of thy favours, lt 

is through thee that we exiſt: Life and food are the 


produces food for man | Proſper, thou beautiful | 


meadow! Be covered, ye foreſts, with a thick ſhade! 
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